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To the HonoURABLE 


GEORGE, LYTTLETON, Eſq; 


One of the LokDs COMMISSIONERS: 
of the TREASURY. 


\ TOTwWwITHSTANDING your conſtant refuſal, - 
when I have aſked leave to prefix yout name 
to this dedication, I muſt ſtil] inſiſt un my 
right to deſire your protection of this work, 


To yon, Sir, it is owing- that this hiſtory was ever | 
begun. It was by your defire that | firſt thought of | 
ſuch a compoſition. So many years have ſiuce paſt x 
that you may have, perhaps, forgotten this citcum- 5 
ſtance: but your deſires are to me in the natwie of 
commands; and the impreſſion of them is never to ba- 
eraſed from my memory. ; } 
a 3 : . 
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AGAIN, Sir, without your aſſiſtance this hiſtory 


had never been completed. Be not ſtartled at the 


aſſer tion. I do not intcad to draw on you the ſuſpicion 
of being a romance- writer, I mean no more, than that 
I partly owe to you my exiſtence during great part of 
the time which I have employed in compoſing it: 
another matter which it may be neceſſary to remind- 
you of, ſince there are certain actions of which you 
are apt to be extreinely forgetful ; but of theſe I hope 
I ſhall always have a better memory than yourſelf, 


LASTLY, It is owing to you that the hiſtory appears 
what it now is. If there be in this work, as ſome 
have been pleaſed to ſay, a ſtronger picture of a true- 
ty benevolent mind than is to be found in any other, 
who that knows you, and a particular acquaintance 
of yours, will doubt whence that benevolence hath. 
been copied? The world will not, I believe, make 
me the compliment of thinking 1 took it from my ſelf. 
I care not : this they ſhall own, that the two perſons 
from whom I have taken it, that is to ſay, two of the 
beſt and worthieſt men in the world, are ſtrongly and 
zealouſly my friends. I might be contented with 
this, and yet my vanity will add a third to the num» 
ber; and him ode of the greateſt and nobleſt, not 
only in his rank, but in every public and private vir- 
tue. But here, whilſt my gratitude for the princely 
bencfactions of the Duke of BEDrORD burſts from 
my heart, you muſt forgive my reminding you that 
it was you who firſt recommended me to the notice 
of my benefactor. 
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AND what are your objections to the allowance of 
the honour which I have follicited ? Why, you have 
commended the book ſo warmly, that you ſhould be 
aſnamed of reading your name before the dedication» 
Indeed, Sir, if the book itſelf doth not make you 
aſhamed of your commendations, nothing that I can 
here write will, or ought. - I am not to give up my 
right to your protection and patronage, becauſe you 
have commended my book: for though I acknow- 
tedge fo mary obligations to you, I do not add this 
to the number, in which friendſhip, I am convinced, 
nath ſo little ſhare; ſince that can neither biaſs your 


Judgment, nor pervert. your integrity, An enemy 


may at any time obtain your commendation by only 
deſcrving it; and the utmoſt which the faults of your 
friends can hope for, is your ſilence; or, perhaps, if 
too ſeverely accuſed, your gentle palliation. 


In ſhort, Sir, I ſuſpect that your diſlike of public 
praiſe is your true objection to granting my requeſt. 
I have obſerved, that you have, in common with my 
two other friends, an unwilliagneſs to hear the leaſt 
mention of your own virtues; that, as a great Poet 
ſays of one of you, (he might juſtly have ſaid it of all 
three) you 5 


Do god by ſtealth, and lliſi to find it fame. 


Is men of this diſpoſition are as careful to ſhun ap- 
plauſe, as others are to eſcape cenſure, how juſt muſt 
be your 2ppreheaſion of your character, falling into 


my: hands; fince what would not a m have reafon 
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to dread, if attacked by an author who had received. 
from him injuries equal to my obligations to you! 


AND will not this dread of cenſure increaſe in pro- 
portion to the matter which a man is conſcious of ha- 
viug afforded for it? If his whole life, for inſtance, 
ſrou!ld have been one continued ſubject of ſatire, he 
may well tremble when an incenſed ſatiriſt takes him 
io hand. Now; Sir, if we apply this to your modeſt 
averſion to panegyric, how reaſonable will your fears 
of me appear ! 


\ 
| 


YET ſurely you might havo gratified my ambition, 
from this ſingle confidence, that I ſhall always prefer 
the indulgence of your inclinations to the ſatisfaction 
of my own. A very ſtrong inſtance of which I ſhall 
give you in this addreſs; in which I am determined 
to follow the example of all other dedicators, aud will 
conſider not what my patron really deferves to have 
Written, but what he will be beſt pleaſed to read. 


Wirnovr further prefaca, then, I here preſent 
you with the labours of tome years of my life, What 
merit theſe labours have, is already known to yourtelf, 
If, from your favourable judgment, I have conceived 
ſome eſteem for them, it cannot be imputed to vani- 
ty; ſince { ſhould have agreed as implicitly to your 
opinion, had it been given in favour of any other 
men's production. Nepatively, at leaſt, I may be 
allowed to fay, toat bad I been ſcaſible of 2ny + 
great demerit in the work, Jou are che laſt perſon to 
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whoſe protection I would have ventured to recom» 
mend it. | 


FRoM the name of my patron, indeed, I hope my 
Teader will be convinced, at his very entrance on this 
work, that he will find in the whole courſe of it no- 
thing prejudicial to the cauſe of religion and virtue 
nothing inconſiſtent with the {irifteſt rules of decea- 
cy, nor which can offend even the chaſteſt eye in the 
peruſal, On the contrary, I declare, that to recom- 
mend goodneſs and innocence hath been my ſincere- 
endeavour in this hiſtory, I his honeſt purpoſe you 
have been pleaſed to think I have attained ; and, to 
ſay the truth, it is likelieſt to be attained in books of 
this kind: for an example is a kind of picture, in 
which virtue becomes, as it were, an object of ſight, 
and ſtrikes us with an idea of that lovelineſs which 
Plato aſſerts there is in her naked charms, 


BESIDES diſplaying that beauty of virtue which 
may attract the admiration of mankind, I have at- 
tempted to engage a ſtronger motive to human action 
in her favour, by convincing men that their true in- 
tereſt directs them to a purſuit of her. For this pur- 
poſe I have ſhewn, that no acquiſitions of guilt can 
compenſate the loſs of that ſolid inward comfort of 
mind, which is the ſure companion of innocence and 
virtue ; nor can in the leaſt balance the evil of that 
horror and anxiety which, in their room, guilt intro” 
duces into our boſſoms. And again, that as theſe ac». 
quiſitions are in themſelves generally worthleſs, fo a8. 
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the. means to attain them not only baſe and infamous; 
but at beſt uncertain, and always full of danger, 
Laſtly, 1 have endeavoured ſtrongly to inculcate, that 
virtue and innocence can ſcarce ever be injured but 
by-indiſcretion-; and that it is this alone which often 
betrays them into the ſnares that deceit and villainy 
ſpread for them; a moral which I have the more 
induſtriouſly- laboured, as the teaching it is, of all 
others, the likelieſt to be attended with ſucceſs ; ſince, 
I. believe, it is much eaſier to make good men wiſe, 
than to make bad men good.. 


For theſe purpoſes I have employed all the wit 
and humour of which I am maſter in the following 
hiſtory ; wherein I have endeavoured to laugh man- 
kind out of their favourite follies and vices, How 
far I have ſucceeded in this good attempt, I ſhall ſub» 
mit to the candid reader, with only two requeſt: 
Firſt, That he will not expect to find perfection in 
this work; and, Secondly, That he will excuſe ſome 
parts of it, if they fall ſhort of that little merit which 
1 hope may appear in others. 


I wiLL detain you, Sir, no longer. Indeed I have 
run into a preface, while I profeſſed to write a dedi- 
cation. But how can it be otherwiſe? I dare not 
praiſe you ; and the only means I know of to avoid 
it, when you are in my thoughts, are either to be in- 


tirely ſilent, or io turn my thoughts to ſome other- 
ſubject. 
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PaRDON, therefore, what I have ſaid in this 
-epiftle, not only without your conſent, but abſolutely 
againſt it; and give me at leaſt leave, in this public 
manner, to declare, that I am, with the higheſt re- 
{pet and gratitude, 


IX. 


Your moſt obliged, 


+ .obedient humble Servant, 


„ HENRY FIELDING. 
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8 O K. 


Containing as much of the birth of the Foundling as is 
neceſſary or proper to acquaint the reader with'in the 
| beginning of this hiſtory, | 


| | „ 
| The introduction to the work, or bill of fare to the feaſt. 
\ N author ought to confider himſelf, not as a 


gentleman who gives a private or eleemoſy- 

nary treat, but rather as one who keeps a 
pubiic ordinary, at which all perſons are welcome 
for their money. In the former caſe, it is well known 
that the entertainer provides what fare he pleaſes; 
and though this ſhould be very indifferent, and ut- 
terly diſagreeable to the taſte of his company, they 
mult not find any fault} nay, on thecoutrary, good 
breeding forces them outwardly to approve and to _@} 
com:nend whatever is {et before them. Mow vis coh=  w#. 
trary of this happens to the maſter of an ordinary. — 3 
Men who pay for what they eat, will inſiſt on gra- * 
tifying their palates, however nice and whimſical 


theſe may prove; and if every thing is not agreeable 

to their taite, will challenge a right to cenſure, to 

abuſe, and to d—n their dinner without controul, 
To prevent, therefore, giving offence to their cu- 

Komers by any ſuch th: it hath: been 
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uſual with the honeſt and well-meaning hoſt, to 
provide a bill of fare, which all perſons may peruſe 
at their firlt entrance into the houſe ; and, having 
thence acquainted themſelves with the entertainment 
which they may expect, may either ſtay and regale 
with what is provided for them, or may depart to ſome 
other ordinary better accommodate to their taſte. 
As we do not diſdain to borrow wit or wiſdom from 
any man who is capable of lending us either, we have 
condeſcended to take a hint from theſe honeſt vic- 
tuallers, and ſhall prefix not only a general bill of 
fare to our whole entertainment, but ſhall likewiſe 
give the reader particular bills to every courſe which 
is to be ſerved up in this and the enſuing volumes. 
Tuk proviſion, then, which we have here made, is 
mo other than Human NATURE: nor do I fcar that 
my ſenſible reader, though moſt luxurions in his 
talte, will ſtart, cavil, or be oftended, becaule I have 
named but one article. The tortolle, as the alderman 
of Briſtol, well learned in eating, knows by much 
experience, beſides the delicious calibaſh and calipce, 
contains many different kinds of food: nor can the 
learned reader be ignorant, that in human nature, 


' though here collected under one general name, is 


ſuch a prodigious variety, that a cook will have ſoon- 
er gone through all the ſeveral ſpecies of animal 

ky vegetable food in the world, than an author 
will be able to exliauſt fo extenſive a ſubject. 

An objection may, perhaps, be apprehended from 
the more delicate, that this diſh is too common aud 
vulgar, for what elle is the ſubject of all the ro- 
mauces, «novels, plays, and poems, with which the 
{talls abound ? Many exquiſite viands might be re- 
jected by the epicure, it it was a ſufficient cauſe for 
his tonremning of them as common and vulgar, 
that ſomething was to be found in the moſt paltry 
alleys under the fame name. In reality true Na- 
ture 15 as difficult to be met with in authors, as the 
Bayonne ham or Bologna ſauſage is to be found in 
the ſhops. | 

Bur the whole, to continue the ſame metaphor, 
«conſiſts in the cookery of the author, for, as Mir 
Pope tells us, 
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True wit is Nature to advantage dreſi'd, 
M hat oft” was thought, but neer ſo well expreſs'd. 


Tax ſame animal which hath the honour to have 
ſome part of his fleth eaten at the table of a duke, 
may perhaps be degraded in another part, and fome 
of his limbs gibbeted, as it were, in the vileſt ſtall 
in town, Where then lyes the difference between 
the food of the nobleman and the porter, if both 
are at dinner on the ſame ox or calf, but in the ſea- 
ning, the dreſſing, the garniſhing, and the fettin 
forth? Hence the one provokes and incites the mol 
languid appetite, and the other turns and palls that 
which is the ſharpeſt and keœeneſt. 

Is like manner, the excellence of the mental en- 
tertainment conſiſts leſs in the ſubject, than in the 
author's fill in well dreffing it up. How pleaſed, 
therefore, will the reader be to find, that we have, 
in the following work, adhered cloſely to one of the 
higheſt principles of the belt cook which the pre- 
ſent age, or, perhaps, that of Heliogabalus, hath:- 


produced: This great man, as is well known to all 


lovers of politc eating, begins at firſt by ſetting plain 
things before his hungry gueſts, riſing afterwards 
by degrees, as their ſtomachs may be ſuppoſed to de- 


ercaſe, to the very quintetlence of ſauce and ſpices, 


In like manner, we ſhall repreſent human nature 2 


at firſt to the keen appetite of our reader, in that 
more plain and fimple manner in which it is found 


in the country; and ſhall hereatter hath and ragoo 
it with all the high French and Italian ſeaſoning of 


aftectation and vice which courts and cities afiord. 
By thele means, we doubt not but our reader may 
be rendered deſirous to read on for ever, as the great 
perlon, juſt above mentioned, is ſuppoled to have 
made ſome pertons eat. 

Having premiled thus much, we will now detain 
thoſe who like our bill of fare no longer from their 
diet, and ſhall proceed directly to ſerve up the firſt 
courſe ot our hiftory for their entertainment. 
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CHA FP. IL 


A ſhort deſcription of Squire Allworthy, and a fuller 
account of Mi Bridget Allworthy his ſiſter. 


| fo that part of the weſtern diviſion of this king- 


dom, which is commonly called Somerſetſhire, 


there lately lived (and, perhaps, lives (till) a gentle- 


man whoſe game was Allworthy, and who might 
well be cane HY favourite of both Nature aud 
Fortune; for both of theſe ſeem to have contended 
which ſhould blefs and enrich him moſt. In this 


contention, Nature may ſeem to ſome to have come 
off victorious, as ſhe beſtowed on him many gifts; 


while Fortune had only one gift in her power; but 
in pouring forth this, ſhe was ſo very proſuſe, that 
others, perhaps, may thiuk this fingle endowment 


to have bee more than equivalent to all the vari- 


ous bleflings which he enjoyed from Nature. From 
the former of theſe, he derived an agreeable per- 
fon, a ſound conſtitution, a ſolid underſtanding, 


and a benevolent heart; by the latter, he was de- 


creed to the inheritance of one of the largeſt eſtates 
in the county. 

THis — mb had, in his youth, married a ve- 
ry worthy and beautiful woman, of whom he had 
been extremely fond : by ber he had three chil- 
dren, all of whom died in their infancy. He had 
likewiſe had the misfortune of burying this beloved 
wite herſelf, about five years before the time in 
which this hiſtory chuſes to.ſet out. This loſs, hows» 
ever great, he bore like a man of ſenſe and conſtan- 
cy ; though it mult be confeſſed, he would often 


talk a little whimſically on this head: for he fome- 


times ſaid, he looked on himſelf as ſtill married, 
and conſidered his wife as only gone a little before 
him a journey which he ſhould moſt certainly, 
ſooner or later, take after her; and that he had 
not the leaſt doubt of meeting her again, in a place 
where he ſhould never part with her more. Senti- 
ments for which his ſenſe was arraigned by one part 
of his neighbours, his religion by a ſecond, and his 
ſincerity by a third. | 
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Hz now lived, for the moſt part, retired in the 
country, with one ſiſter, for whom he had a very 
tender affection. This lady was now ſomewhat paſt 
the age of thirty, an ra at which, in the opinion 
of the malicious, the title of old maid may, with no 


impropriety, be aſſumed. She was of that ſpecies of” 


women whom you commend rather for good _ 
lities than beauty, and who are generally called by 
their own ſex, very good fort of women—as good 
a ſort of woman, Madam, as you would. with to 
know. indeed the was ſo far from regretting want. 
of beauty, that ſhe never mentioned that perfec- 
tion (if it can be called one) without contempt ; 
and would often thank God ſhe was not as hand- 
ſome as Miſs ſuch a one, whom perhaps beauty had 
led into errors which ſhe might otherwiſe have 
avoided. Mits Bridget Allworthy (for that was the 
name of this lady) very rightly conceived the 
charms of perſon in a woman to be no better than 
fares for herfelt, as well as for others; and yet 
ſo diſcreet was ſhe in her conduct, that her pru- 
dence was as much on the guard, as if ſhe had all. 
rhe tnares to apprehend which were ever laid for her 
whole ſex. Indeed, I have obſerved (thouph it may 
ſeem unaccountable to the reader) that this guard 
of prudence, like the trained bands, is always rea- 
dieſt to go on duty where there is the leaſt danger. 
It often baſely and cowardly deſerts thoſe para- 
cons for whom the men are all wiſhing, fighing,, 
dying, and ſpreading every net in their power; 
and conitantly attends at the heels of that higher 
order of women, for whom the other tex have a more 
dittant and awful reſpect, and whom (trom deſpair, 
I ſuppole, of fucceis) they never venture to attack. 
RzaDER, I thank proper, before we procced any 
farther together, to acquaint tlœe, that ] intend to 
dligrets, through this whole hittory, as often as I (ee 
ovcalion ; of which I am mytelf a better judge than 
any pitiful critic whatever... And here I muſt de- 
Gre all thoſe critics to mind their own betinels, and 


not to intermeddie with aflairs, or works, which 


no ways concern them: for till they produce the 
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authority by which they are conſtituted judges, I 
ſhall plead to their juritdictiou, 


E HA I. 


As odd accident which befel Mr allworthy at his re- 


turn home. The decent behaviour of Mrs Deborah 


Wilkins; wth /ome proper animaduerſions on baſiards._ 


HAVE told my reader, in the preceding chapter, 
that Mr Ailworthy inherited a large fortune ; 


that he had a good heart, and no family. Hence, 


doubtleſs, it will be concluded by many, that he lived 
like an honeſt man, owed no one a ſhilling, took no- 
thing but what was his own, kept a good houſe, en- 
tertained his neighbours with a hearty welcome at 
his table, and was charitable to the poor, i e. to thoſe 
who had rather beg than work, by giving them the 
oflals from it; that he died immenſely rich, and 
built an hoſpital. 

AND true it is, that he did many of theſe things; 
but, had he done nothing more, I ſhould have left 
him to have recorded his own merit on ſome fair 


Free-{tone over the door of that hoſpital. Matters 


of a muclr more extraordinary kind are to be the 
ſubject of this hiſtory, or 1 ſhould groisly miſpend 
my time in writing to voluminous a work; and you, 
my ſagacious friend, might, with equa]- profit and 
pleaſure, travel through ſome payes, which certain 
droll authors have been facetiouſly pleaſed to call 


The Hiſtory of Fngiand. 


Mx Allworthy had been abſent a full quarter of a 
year in London, on ſome very particular buſineſs, 
though I know not what it was; but judge of its 
importance, by its having detained him fo long from 
home, whence he had not been abtent a month at a 
time, during the ſpace of many years. He came to 
his Louſe very late in the evening, and, after a ſhort 
ſupper with his ſiſter, retired much fatigued to his 
chamber. Here having ſpent ſome minutes on his 


knees, a cultom which he rever broke through on 


any account, he was preparing to ſtep into bed, when 
uj en opening the cloaths, to his great ſurpriſe, he 


beheld an infant, wrapi up in ſome coarſe linen, in 
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a {weet and profound fleep, between his ſheets, He 
{tood ſome time loſt in aſtoniſhment at this fight; 
but, as good-nature had always the aſcendant in his 
mind, he ſoon began to be touched with ſentiments 
of compaſſion for the little wretch before him. He 
then rang his bell, and ordered an elderly woman 


\ ſervant to riſe immediately and come to him; and 


in the mean time was ſo eager in contemplatin;. the 


beauty of innocence, appearing in thole lively co- 


lours with which infancy and ſleep always diſplay 
it, that his thoughts were too much engaged to re- 
flect that he was in his irt, when the matron came 
in. She had indeed given her maſter ſufficient time 
to dreſs himſelf; tor out of reſpect to him, and re- 
gard to decency, ſhe had ſpent many minutes in ad- 
Juiting her hair at the looking-glaſs, notwithſtand- 
ing all the hurry in which ſhe had been ſummoned by 
the ſervant, and tho? her maſter, tor auy ht ſhe knew, 
lay expiring in an apoplexy, or in ſome other fit. 

IT will not be wondered at, that a creature, who 
had ſo ſtrict a regard to decency in her. own perlon, 
ſhould be thocked at the leaſt deviation from it in 
another. She therefore no ſooner opened the door, 
and faw her maſter ſtanding by the bed-ſide in hzs 
ſhirt, with a candle in his hand, then ſhe ſtarted back 
in a moſt terrible tripht, and might perhaps have 
{wooned away, had he nat now recollected his bein 
undreſt, and put an end to her terrors, by deſiring 
her to ſtay without the door, till he had thrown ſome 
cloaths over his back, and was become incapable of 
ſhocking the pure eyes of Mrs Dehorah Wilkins, 
who, though in the fifty-ſecond year of her age, 
vowed ſhe had never beheld a man without his coat. 
Sncerers and prophane wits may perha,'s laugh at 
her firſt fright, yet, my graver reader, when he con- 
ſiders the tune of night, the ſummons from her bed, 

and the fituation in which the found her matter, 
will highly juſtify and applaud her conduct; unlefs 
the prudence, which muſt be ſuppoſed to attend 
maidens at that period of life at which Mrs Debo- 
rah had arrived, ſhould a little leflen his admiration. 
WHrex Mrs Deborah returned into the room, and 
was acquaiuted by her maſter with the finding the 
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little infant, her conſternation was rather greater 


than his had been; nor could the refrain from cry- 


ing out, with great horror of accent as well as look, 
© My good Sir! what's to be done ?* Mr Allworthy 
anſwered, ſhe maſt take care of the child that even- 
ing, and in the 2 he would give orders to 
provide it a nurſe. * Yes, Sir,“ ſays ſlie, and I hope 
your Worſhip will ſend out your warrant to take 
up the hufly its mother, (tor ſhe muſt be one of 
the neighbourhood}, and ] ſhould be glad to tee 
her committed to Bridewell, and whipt at the 
cart's tail. Indeed ſuch wic ked ſluts cannot be too 


oo 


by her impudence in laying it to your Worſhip.” 


I can't think the hath any ſuch deſign. I ſuppoſe 
ſhe hath only taken this method to provide for her 
child ; and truly I am glad ſhe hath not done 
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rah, © than for ſuch wicked ſtrumpets to lay their 
« ſins at honeſt men's doors ; ; and though your Wor- 
£ ſhip knows your own innocence, yet the world is 
0 cenſorious: ; and it hath been Many an honeſt 
man's hap to pats for the father ot children he ne- 
ver begot; and if your Wortiip ſhould provide for 
the child, it may make the people the apter to 
believe; beſides, why fthould your Worthip pro- 
« vide for what the pariſh is obliged to maintain 
« For my own part, if it was an. honeſt man's child 
c indecdy | but for my own part, it goes againſt me 
to to heſe miſhegotten wretches, whom I don't 
« l»ok upon as my fellow creatures. Faugh, how it 
« ftinks! It doth not ſmell like a Chriſtian: it I 
« might be ſo bold to give my advice, I would have 
c it put in a buſket, and ſent ont and laid at the 
« church-warden's door. It is a good night, only a 
little rainy and windy ; and it it was well wrapt 
c 
c 
« 
c 
c 


up, and put in a warm baſket, it is two to one but 
it lives, till it is found in the morning. But it it 
ſhould not, we have diſcharged our duty in tak- 
ing proper care of it; and it 1s, perhaps, better 
for ſach creatures to die in a ſtate of iunocence, 


{everely puniſhed, FI warrant *tis not her firſt, 


In laying it to me! Deborah, antwered Allworthy, 


Wer! ſe.“ I don't know what is worſe,” cries Debo- 
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than to grow up and imitate their mothers ; for 


© nothing better can be expected of them.” 

THERE were ſome ftrokes in this ſpeech which, 
perhaps, would have offended Mr Allworthy, had he 
{trictly attended to it; but he had now got one of 
his fingers into the infant's hand, which, by its. 
2 preſſure, ſeeming to implore his aſſiſtance, 

id certainly 3 the eloquence of Mrs 

Deborah, had it been ten times greater than it was. 

He now gave Mrs Deborah poſitive orders to take 

the child to her own bed, and to call up a maid- 

ſervant to provide it pap, and other things agaiuit 

it waked, He likewile ordered that proper cloaths 

ſhould be procured for it carly in the morning, and 
that it ſhould be brought to himſelf as ſoon as he 

was ſtirring. 

SUCH was the diſcernment of Mrs Wilkins, and 
ſuch the reſpect ſhe bore her maſter, under whom 
ſhe enjoyed a moſt excellent place, that her ſcruples 
gave way to his peremptory commands; and the took 
the child under her arms, without any apparent 
diſguſt at the illegality of its birth; and declaring 
it was a ſweet little infant, walked off with it to 
her own chamber. | 

ALiLwoRTHY here betook himſelf to thoſe plea- 
ſing flumbers which a heart that hangers after 
goodneſs is apt to enjoy when thoroughly ſatisfied: 
as thete are poflibly tweeter than what are occalion- 
ed by ny other hearty meal, I ſhould take more 
pains to diſplay them to the reader, if I knew any 
air to recommend him to for the procuring fuch 


an appetite. 


E 

The reader's neck brought into danger by a deſcription ; 
his eſcape, and the great conde/cenfion of M/, Bride 
get Allworthy. F 


HE Gothic {tyle of buildin 
nothing nobler than Mr a 


could produce 
worthy's houſe. 


There was an air of prandeur in it that ſtruck you 
with awe, and rivalled the beauties of the beit Ore- 
cian architecture; and it. was as commodious: withe 
in, as veucrable without. | 
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Ir ſtood on the ſouth-eaſt fide of a hill, but nearer 
the bottom than the top of it, ſo as to be ſheltered 
from the north-eaſt by a grove of old oaks, which 
roſe above it in a gradual aſcent of near halt a mile, 
and yet high enouph to enjoy a moſt charming 
proſpect of the valley beneath. 

In the midſt of the grove was a fine lawn, ſloping 
down towards the houſe, near the ſummit of which 
role a plentiful ſpring, guthing out of a rock cover- 
ed with tirs, and forming a conttant caſcade of about 
thirty foot, not carried down a regular flight of 
ſteps, but tumbling in a natural fall over the broken 
and molly ſtones, till it came to the bottom of the 
rock; then running off in a pebbly channel, that 
with many leſſer falls winded along, till it fell into 
a lake at the foot of the hill, about a quarter of a 
mile below the honſe on the touth- fide, aud which 
was ſeen from every roonf in the front. Out ot this 
lake, which filled the centre of a beautiful plain, 
embelliſhed with groupes of beeches and elms, and 
fed with ſheep, iflued a river, that, tor ſeveral miles, 
was ſeen to meander through an amazing variety 
of meadows and woods, till it emptied itſelf into 
the ſea ; with a large arm of which, and an itland 
beyond it, the proipect was cloſed. 

Ox the right of this valley opened another of lefs 
extent, adorned with ſeveral villages, and termi- 


nated by one of the towers of an old rained abby, 


own over with ivy, and part of the front, which 
remained ftill entire. 

Tax left hand ſcene preſented the view of a very 
fine park, compoſed of very unequal ground, and 
agreeably varied with all the diverſity that hills, 
lawns, wood, and water, laid out with admirable 
taite, but owing leſs to art than to nature, could 


give. Beyond this the country gradually rote into 


a ridge of wild mouutains, the tops of which were 
above the clouds. ; 

Ir was now the middle of May, and the mornin 
was remarkably ſerene, when Mr Allworthy walked. 
forth on the terrace, where the dawn opened ever 


minute that lovely proſpect we have before deſcribed. 
to his eye, And now having ſent forth ſtreams of. 
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light, which aſcended the blue firmament before 
him, as harbingers preceding his pomp, in the full 
blaze of his majeſty up roſe the ſun; than which 


one object alone in this lower creation could be 


more glorious, and that Mr Allworthy himſelf pre- 


ſented; a human being replete with benevolence, 
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meditating in what manner he might render him- 
{elf molt acceptable to his Creator, by doing moſt 
good to his creatures, | 

REA DER, take care: I have unadviſediy led thee 


to the top of as high a hill as Mr allworthy's, and 
how to get thee down without breaking thy neck, 
> I do not well know. 
to flide down together; tor Mifs Bridget rings her 


However, let us e'en venture 


bell, and Mr Allworthy is fummoned to breakfalt, 


2 where I mult attend, and, it you pleaſe, ſhall be glad 


of your company. 
Tit uſual compliments having paſt between Mr 
Allworthy and Miſs Bridget, and the tea being 


* poured out, he ſummoned Mrs Wilkins, and told 


his ſitter he had a preſent for her; for which ſhe 


thanked him, imagining, I ſuppoſe, it had been a 


gown, or {ome ornament for her perſon. Indeed, he 
very often made her ſuch preſents; and ſhe, in com- 
placence to him, {peut much time in adorning her- 
(elf. I tay, in complacence to him, becauſe ſhe 
always exprelled the greateſt contempt for dreſs, 
and for thote ladies who made it their {tudy. 

Bur if ſuch was her expectation, how was ſhe diſ- 
appointed, when Mrs Wilkins, according to the order 
ſhe had received from her maſter, produced the 
little infant! Great ſurpriſes, as hath been obſerved, 
are apt to be ſilent; and fo was Miſs Bridget, till 
her brother began, and told her the whole ftory, 
which, as the reader knows it already, we ſhall not 
xepeart. 

Miss Bridget had always expreſled ſo great a re- 
ard for what the ladies are pleaſed to call virtue, 
and had herſelf maintained ſuch a ſeverity of cha- 
racter, that it was expected, eſpecially by Wilkins, 

that ſhe would have vented much bitterneſs on this 
occaſion, and would have voted for ſending the 
child, as a kind of noxious animal, immediately 
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out of the houſe; but, on the contrary, ſhe rather 
took the good-natared fide of the queſtion, inti- 
mated ſome compaſton for the helpleſs little rea- 
ture, and commended her brother's charity in what 
he had done. : 
PEAHArs the reader may account for this beha- 
viour from her condeſcenſion to Mr Allworthy, 
when we have informed him, that the good man 
Had ended his narrative with owning a refolution to 


tuke care of the child, and to breed him up as his. 


own; for, to acknowledge the truth, the was always 
veady to oblige her brother, aud very feldom, if 
ever, contradicted his ſentiments ; the would indeed 
ſometimes make a tew obſervations, as, that men were 
keaditrong, and mnit have their own way, and 
would with ſhe had been bleſt with an independent 
fortune; but theſe were always vented in a low 
voice, and at the moſt amonnted only to what = 
called muttering. 

However, what fhe with-held from the infant, 
ſne beſtowed with the utmoſt profuſeneſs on the 
poor unknown mother, whom ſhe called an impu- 
dent flut, a wanton hufly, an audacious harlot, a 
wicked jade, a vile ſtrumpet, with every other ap- 
peliation with which the tongne of virtue never 
fails to laſh thoſe who bring a diſgrace on the ſex, 

A CONSULTATION was now entered into, how to 
proceed in order to diſcover the mother. A ſcrutiny 
was firſt made into the characters of the female fer- 
vants of the houſe, who were all acquitted by Mrs 


Wilkins, and with apparent merit; tor ſhe had col- 


lected them herſelf; and perhaps it would be dif- 


Kult to find ſuch another fet-of ſcarecrows. 


| next ſtep was to examine among the inha- 
bitants of the pariſh; and this was reterred to Mrs 
Wilkins, who was to enquire with all imaginable 
diligence, and to make her report inthe afternoon. 

MATTERS being thus ſettled, Mr Allworthy with- 
drew to his ſtudy, as was his cuſtom, and left the 
child ro his ſiſter, who, at his deſire, had undertaken, 
the care of it. | 
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Containing a few common matters, with a very uncoms 
mon obſervation upon them. 


HEN her maſter was departed, Mrs Deborah 

ſtood ſilent, expecting her cue from Miſs 
Bridget; for as to what had paſſed before her ma- 
ſter, the pradent honſekeeper by no means relied 
upon it, as ſhe had often known the ſentiments of 
the lady, in her brother's abſence, to differ greatly 
from thoſe which ſhe had expreſled in his preſence, 
Miſs Bridget did not, however, ſuſſer her to conti- 
nue long in this doubt ful fituation ; for having look- 
ed ſometime earneſtly at the child, as it lay afleep 
in the lap of Mrs Deborah, the good lady could not 
forbear giving it a hearty kiſs, at the ſame time 
declaring herſelf wonderfully pleaſed with its beau- 
ty and innocence. Mrs Deborah no ſooner obſerved 
this, than the fell to ſqueezing and killing, with as 
great raptures as ſometimes inſpire the ſage dame 
of forty and five towards a youthtul and vigorous 
bridegroom, crying out in a ſhrill voice, O the 
dear little creature, the dear, ſweet, pretty crea- 
© ture! Well, I vow it is as fine a boy as ever was 
© feen 


Tuksz exclamations continned, *till they were 


interrupted by the lady, who now proceeded to exe- 
cute the commiſhon given her by her brother, aud 
gave orders for providing all neceſſaries for the 
child, appointing a very good room in the houſe 
for his nurſery. Her orders were indeed ſo liberal, 
that, had it been a child of her own, ſhe could not 
have exceeded them : but, leaſt the virtuous reader 
may condemn her for thewing too great regard to a 
baſe-born infant, to which all charity is condemned 
by law as irreligious, we think proper to obſerve, 
that ſhe concluded the whole with ſaying, Since it 
was her brother's whim to adopt the little brat, ſhe 
ſuppoſed little maſter muſt be treated with great 


tenderneſs: for her part, ſhe could not help think- 


ing it was an encouragement to vice; but that ſhe 
Vo I. I. | 
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knew too much of the obſtinacy of mankind to op- 
poſe any of their ridiculous humours. 

W1rTHn reflections of this nature ſhe uſually, as 
Has been hinted, accompanied every act of compli- 
ance with her brother's inclinations ; and ſurely no- 
thing could more contribute to heighten the merit 
of this compliance, than a declaration that ſhe knew, 
at the ſame time, the folly and unreaſonableneſs of 
thoſe inclinations to which ſhe ſubmitted. Tacit 
obedience implies no force upon the will, and, con- 
:Fequently, may be eaſily, and without any pains, 
preſerved; but when a wife, a child, a relation, or 
a friend, performs what we deſire, with grumblin 
and reluctance, with expreſſions of diſlike and dif. 
ſatisfaction, the manifeſt difficulty which they un- 
.dergo, mult greatly enhance the obligation. 

As this is one of thoſe deep obſervations which 
very few readers can be ſuppoſed capable of making 
themſelves, I have thought proper to lend them my 
aſſiftance ; but this is a favour rarely to be expected 
In the courſe of my work. Indeed I ſhall ſeldom or 
never ſo indulge him, unleſs in ſuch inſtances as 
this, where nothing but the inſpiration with which 
we writers are pifted, can poſſibly enable any one 
Xo make the diſcovery. | 


CHA Evi 


Mrs Deborah ts introduced into the pariſh with a ſimile. 

Abort account of Jenny Jones, with the diffculties 
and diſcouragements which may attend young women 
in the purſuit of learning. 


a RS Deborah, having diſpoſed of the child ac- 
cording to the will of her maſter, now pre- 

pared to viſit thoſe habitations which were ſuppoſed 
to conceal its mother. 
Nor otherwiſe than when a kite, tremendous 
bird, is beheld by the feathered generation ſoaring 


aloft, and hovering; over their heads; the amorous 


dove, and every innocent little bird, ſpread wide 


The alarm, and fly trembling to their hiding-places. 


N 
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4 He proudly beats the air, conſcious of his dignity, 
and meditates intended miſchief, | 

| So when the approach of Mrs Deborah was pro- 
| claiined through the ſtreet, all the inhabitants ran 
trembling into their houſes, each matron dreading 
leit the vilit (hould fall to her lot. She with ſtately 
{teps proudly advances over the field, aloft the bears 
her towering head, filled with conceit of her own 
pre-eminence, and ſchemes to effect her intended; 
diſcovery, 1 

Tu ſagacious reader will not, from this ſimile, 

imagine theſe poor people had any apprehenſion of 
| the deſign with which Mrs Wilkins was now coming. 

towards them; but as the great beauty of the ſimile 

may poſſibly ſleep theſe lrundred years, till fome 

future commentator ſhall take this work into hand- 

I think proper to lend the reader a little aſſiſtance 

in this place. 

IT is my intention, therefore, to ſignify, that, as it 
is the nature of a kite to devour little birds, ſo is it 
the nature of ſuch perſons as Mrs Wilkins to infule; 
and tyrannize over little people. This being indeed: 
the means which they uſe to recompenſe to them- 
ſelves their extreme ſervility and condeſcenſion to 
their ſuperiors ; for nothing can be more reatonable, 
than that faves and fatterers ſhould exact the ſame 
taxes on all below them, which they tliemſelves pay 
to all above them. | 

WuEkN EVER Mrs Deborah had occaſion to exert 

any extraordinary condeſcenſion to Mrs Bridget, and 
by that means hud a little ſoured her natural diſpo- 
ſition, it was uſual with her to walk forth among 
theſe people, in order to refine her temper, by vent- 
ing, and, as it were, purging off all ill humours; 
on which account ſhe was by no means a welcome 
viſitant: to fay the truth, ſhe was univerſally dread- 
ed and hated by them all. 

On her arrival in this place, ſhe went immediately 
to the habitation of an elderly matron ; to whom, 
as this matron had the good fortune to reſemble her- 


{elf in the comelineſs of her perſon, as well as in 4 
her age, ſhe had generally been more favourable ; i f 


than to any of the reſt. To this woman ſhe imparts | 
| B 2 1 
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ed what had happened, and the deſign upon which 
ſhe was come thither that morning. Theſe two be- 


gan preſently to ſcrutinize the characters of the ſeve- + 
ral young girls who lived in any of thoſe houles, 
and at laſt fixed their ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion on one 
Jenny Jones, who, they both agreed, was the like- * 
teſt perſon to have committed this tact, „ 


Tris Jenny Jones was no very comely girl, either 
in her face or perſon : but Nature had ſomewhat 
compenſated the want of beauty, with what is gene- 
rally more eſteemed by thoſe ladies whoſe judg— 
ment is arrived at years of perfect maturity; for the 
had given her a very uncommon ſhare of underitand- 
ing. This pitt Jenny had a good deal improved by 
erudition. She had lived ſeveral years a ſervant 
with a ſchoolmaſter, who diſcovering a great quick- 
nels of parts in the girl, and an extraordinary deſire 
of learning, (for every leiture hour ſhe was always 
found A in the books of the ſcholars), had the 
d-nature, or folly (juſt as the reader pleaſes to 
call it) to inſtruct her 1o far, that ſhe obtained a 
competent kill in the Latin language, aud was per- | 
haps as good a ſcholar as mott of the young men of 
quality of the age. This advantage, however, like 
| mo't «thers of an extraordinary kind, was attended 
| with ſome ſmall inconveniencies: for as it is not to 
be wondered at, that a young woman ſo well ac- 
compliſhed ſhould have little reliſh for the ſociety 
of thoſe whom fortune had made her equals, but 
whom education had rendered ſo much her infe- 
riors ; ſo is it matter of no great aſtonithment, that 
this ſuperiority in Jenny, together with that beha- 
vioar which 1s its certain conſequence, ſhould pro- 
duce among the reſt ſome little envy and ill-will 
towards her; and theſe had, perhaps, ſecretly burnt 
in the boſoms of her neighbours, ever ſince her re- 
turn from her ſervice. | 
© Tax1x envy did not, however, diſplay itſelf open- 
Iy, till poor Jenny, to the ſurpriſe of every body, 
and to the vexation of all the young women in theſe 
parts, had publicly ſhone forth on a Sunday in a 
new filk gown, with a laced cap, and other proper 


appendages to theſe, 
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Tux flame, which had before lain in embryo, now 
burſt forth. ſenny had, by her learning, encreaſed 
her own pride, which none of her neighbours were 


- kind enough to feed with the honour the ſeemed to 


demand; and now, inſtead of reſpect and adoration, 
ſhe gained nothing but hatred and abuſe by her 
finery. The whole pariſh declared the could not 
come honeltly by ſach things; and parents, inſtead 
of wiſhing their daughters the ſame, felicitated 
themſelves that their childrem had them not. 

Hexce perhaps it was, that the good woman firſt 
mentioned the name of this poor girl to Mrs Wil- 
kins; but there was another circumitance that con- 
firmed the latter in her ſuſpicion : for Jenny had 
lately been often at Mr Allworthy's houſe. She had 
officiated as nurſe to Miſs Bridget in a violent fit of 
illueſs, and had fat up many nights with that lady; 
beſides which, ſhe had been ſeen there the very day 
before Mr Allworthy's retura, by Mrs Wilkins her- 
ſelf, though that ſagacious perſon had not at firſt 
conceived any ſuſpicion of her on that account: tor, 
as ſhe herſelf ſaid, She had always eſtecmed Jenny 
as a very ſober girl, (though indeed ſhe knew ver 
little of wer, and had rather ſuſpected ſome of tlioſe 
wanton trollops, who gave themſelves airs, becauſe, 
ſor ſooth, they thought themſelves handiome. 

IN NV was now ſummoned to appear in perſon 
before Mrs Deborah, which ſhe immediately did, 
When Mrs Deborah, putting on the pravity of a 
judge, with ſomewhat more than his auſterity, be- 
gan an oration with the words, © You audacious 
« {trumper,” in which ſhe proceeded rather to paſs 
ſentence on the priſoner than to acenſe her. 

Thoben Mrs Deborah was fully ſatisfied of the 
guiit of jenny, from the reaſons above ſhewn, it is 
poilible Mr Allworthy might have required ſome 
ſtronger evidence to have convicted her; but ſhe 
faved her accuſers any ſuch trouble, by freely con- 
feiling the whole fact with which the was charged. 

Tuls confeffion, though delivered rather in terms 
of contrition, as it appeared, did not at all mollify 
Mrs Deborah, who no pronounced a ſecond judge» 
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ment againſt her, in more opprobrions language 
than before: nor had it any better ſucceſs with the 
by-ſtanders, who were now grown very numerous, 
Many of them cried out, They thought what Ma- 
dain's ſilk gown would end in; others ſpoke ſarca— 
{tically of her learning. Not a ſingle female was 
preſent, but found ſome means of expreffing her 
abhorrence of poor ſenny; who bore all very pa- 
ticntly, except the malice of one woman, who re- 
flected upon her perſon, and, tofling up her note, 
ſaid, The man muſt have a good ſtomach, who 
« would give ſilk gowns for ſuch fort of trampery .* 
jenny replied to this, with a bitterne(s which mi; ht 
1ave ſurpriſed a judicious perſon, who had obſerved 
the tranquillity with which the bore all the affronts 
to her chaftity : but her patience was perhaps tired 
out; for this is a virtue which is very apt to be ſa- 
tigued by exerciſe. 

Mas Deborah having ſucceeded beyond her hopes 
in her enquiry, returned with much triumph, and 
at the appointed hour made a faithtul report to Mr 
Allworthy, who was much furpriſed at the relation; 
for he had heard of the extraordinary parts and im- 
provements of this girl, whom he intended to have 
given in marriage, together with a {mall living, to 
a neighbouring curate, His concern, therefore, on 
this occaſion, was at leaſt equal to the fatisfaction 
which appeared in Mrs Deborah, and to many rea» 
ders may ſcem much more reaſonable, 

Mas Bridget bleſſed herſelf, and ſaid, For her 
part, ſhe ſhould never hereafter entertain a good 
opinion of any woman. For Jennv before this had 
the happineſs of being much in her good praces 
alſo. 

Trex prudent houſekeeper was again diſpatched 
to bring the unhappy culprit before Mr Allworthy, 
in order, not, as it was hoped by ſome, and expect- 
ed by all, to be ſent to the houſe of correction; but 
to receive wholeſome admonition and reproof, which 
thoſe who relijh that kind of inſtructive Writing 
may peruſe in the next chapter, 
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Containing ſuch grave matter, that the reader cannot 
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laugh once through the whole chapter, unleſs perad- 
venture he ſhould laugh at the autor. 


HEN ſenny appeared, Mr Allworthy took her 


into his ſtudy, and fpoke to her as follows: 
© You know, child, it is in my power, as a magi- 
ſtrate, to puniſh you very rigorouſly for what you 
have done; aud you will, perhaps, be the more 
apt to tear 1 thould execute that power, becaule 
you have, in a manner, laid your fins at my door. 
© Bur perhaps this is one reaſon which hath de- 
termined me to act in a milder manner with you: 
for as no private reſentment ſhould ever influence 


a magiſtrate, I will be fo far from conſidering” 


your having depoſited the infant in my honfe, as 
an aggravation of your oilence, that I will ſup- 
pole, in your favour, this to have proceeded from 
a natural aſjection to your child; ſince you might 


have ſome hopes to tee it thus better provided for, 


than was in the power of yourſelf, or its wicked 
father, to provide for it. I ſhould indeed have 
been highly ofiended with you, had you expoſed 
the little wretch in the manner of ſome inhuman 
mothers, who ſeem no lets to have abandoned 
their humanity, than to have parted with their 
chaſtity. It is the other part of your oflence, 
therefore, upon winch I intend to admoniſh you, 
I mean the violation of your chaſtity: a crime, 
however lightly it may be treated by debauched 
perſons, very heinous in itſelt, aud very dreadtult 
in its conſequences; 

Tur heinous nature of this offence muſt be ſuf- 
ficiently apparent to every Chnittian, inaſmuch as 
it is committed in defiance of the laws of our re- 
ligion, and of the expreſs commands of him who 
founded that religion. 


Ap here its conſequences may well be argued 


to be dreadful; for what can be more fo, than to 
incur the divine diſpleaſure, by the breach of the 
« 


divine commands; aud that in an inſtance, againit 
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which the higheſt vengeance is ſpecifically de- 


© nounced ? 
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from the ſociety of all but wicked an 


« Bur theſe things, though too little, I am afraid, 
regarded, are ſo plain, that mankind, however 
they may want to be reminded, can never need 
information on this head. A hint, therefore, to 
awaken your ſenſe of this matter, ſhall ſuffice ; 
for I would inſpire you with repentance, aud not 
drive you to deſperation. | 
* THERE are other confequences, not indeed ſo 
dreadful, or replete with horror, as this; and yet 
ſuch as, if attentively conſidered, muſt, one would 
think, deter all of your ſex, at leaſt, from the 
commiſſion of this crime. 
Fon by it you are rendered infamous, and dri- 
ven, like Jepers of old, out of . at leaſt 
reprobate 
perſons ; for no others will aflociate with you. 
* Is you have fortunes, you are hereby rendered 
incapable of enjoying them ; if you have none, 
you are diſabled from acquiring any, nay almoit 
of procuring your ſuſtenance ; for no perſons of 
character will receive you into their houſes. Thus 
you are often driven by neceſlity itſelf into a ſtate 
of ſhame and miſery, which unavoidably ends in 
the deſtruction of both body and foul. 
« Can any pleaſure compenſate theſe evils? Can 


any temptation have ſophiſtry and deluſion ſtron 


enough to perſuade you to ſo ſimple a bargain ? 
Or can any carnal appetite ſo overpower your rea- 
ſon, or ſo totally lay it aſleep, as to prevent your 
flying with affright and terror from a crime which 
carries ſuch puniſhment always with it ? 

< How baſe and mean mutt that woman be, how 
void of that dignity of mind, and decent pride, 
without which we are not worthy the name of hu- 
man creatures, who can bear to level herſelf with 
the loweſt animal, and to ſacrifice all that is great 
and noble in her, all her heavenly part, to an ap- 
petite which ſhe hath in common with the vileſt 
branch of the creation! tor no woman ture will 
plead the paſſion of love for an excuſe. This would 


be to own hericlt the mere tool and bubble ot the 
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man, Love, however barbarouſty we may corrupt 


and pervert its meaning, as it is a laudable, it is a 


rational paſſion, and can never be violent, but 
when reciprocal; for though the Scripture bids us 
love our enemies, it means not with that fervent 
love which we naturally bear towards our friends; 
much leſs that we ſhould ſacrifice to them our 
lives, and what ought to be dearer to us, our in- 
nocence, Now, in what light, but that of an cne- 
my, can a reaſonable woman regard the man who 
ſolicits her to entail on herſeif all the miſery I 
have deſcribed to you, and who would purchate 
to himſelf a ſhort, trivial, contemptible pleature, 
ſo greatly at her expence ! For, by the laws of 
cultom, the whole ſhame, with all its dreadful con- 
(ſequences, falls intirely upon her. Can love, which 
always ſeeks the good of its object, attempt to 
betray a woman into a bargain where ſhe is ſo 
greatly to be the loter? If ſuch corrupter, there- 
fore, ſhould have the impudence to pretend a real 
aflection for her, ought not the woman to reg ard 
him, not only as au enemy, but as the worti of 
all enemies; a falſe, deſigning, treacherous, pre- 
tended friend, who intends not only to debauch 
her body, but her underſtanding at the ſame time!“ 
HERE Jenny expreſling great concern, Allworthy 


panſed a moment, and then proceeded: © I have 
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talked thus to you, child, not to inſult you for 
what is paſt and irrevocable, but to caution and 
ſtrengthen. you for the future: nor ſhould I have 
taken this trouble, but from ſome opinion of your 
good ſenſe, notwithſtanding the dreadtul flip you 
have made; and from ſome. hopes of your hearty 
repentance, which are founded on the openneſs 
and ſincerity of your confeſſion. If theſe do not 
deceive me, I will take care to convey you from 
this ſcene of your ſhame, where you ſhall, by be- 

ing unknown, avoid the puniſhment which, as I 
have ſaid, is allotted to your crime in this world; 
and I hope, by repentance, you will avoid the 
much heavier ſentence denounced againſt it in the. 
other. Be a good girl the reſt of your days, and 
want ſhall be no motive to your going aſtray: and 
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believe me, there is more pleaſure, even in this 
world, in an innocent and virtuous life, than in 
one debauched and vicious. 

© As to your child, let no thoughts concerning it 
© moleſt you; I will provide for it in a better man- 
© ner than you can ever hope. And now nothing 
remains, but that you inform me who was the 
4 
4 
4 
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wicked man that ſeduced you; for my anger 

againſt him will be much gieater than you have 

experienced on this occaſion.” 

Jenny now lifted up her eyes from the ground, and 
with a modeſt look, and decent voice, thus began: 

To know you, Sir, and not love your goodneſs, 
„would be an argument of total want of ſenſe or 
« goodneſs in any one, In me it would amount to 
the higheſt ingratitude, not to feel, in the moſt 
* ſenſible manner, the great degree of goodneſs you 
© have been pleaſed to exert on this occaſion. As 
to my coucern for what is paſt, I know you will 
« {pare my bluſhes the repetition. My future con- 
duct will much better declare my ſentiments, than 
© any proftethonsI can now make. I beg leave to aſ- 
© ſure you, Sir, that I take your advice much kinder, 
© than your generous offer with which you con- 
c — it. 
Fon, as you are pleaſed to ſay, Sir, it is an in- 
© ſtance of your opinion of my underſtanding 
Here her tears flowing apace, the ſtopped a few mo- 
ments, and then proceeded thus: © Indeed, Sir, your 
© kindneſs overcomes me; but I] will endeavour to 
© deſerve this good opinion: for if I have the under- 
s ſtanding you are ſo kindly pleaſed to allow me, 
© ſuch advice cannot be thrown away on me. I 
© thank you, Sir, heartily, for your intended kind- 
© neſs to my poor helpleſs child: he is innocent, and, 
© I hope, will hve to be gratetul for all the favours 
« you ſhall ſhew him. But now, Sir, I muſt on my 
knees intreat you, not to perſiſt in aſking me to 
declare the father of my infant. I promiſe you 
© faithfully, you ſhall one day know; but I am un- 
der the moſt ſolemn ties and engagements of ho- 
© nour, as well as the moſt religious vows and pro- 
© tiltations, to conceal his name at this time. And 
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I know you too well to think you would deſire I 
„ ſhould herifice either my honour or my religion.“ 

Ma Allworthy, whom the leaſt mention of thoſe 
ſacred words was ſufficient to ſtagger, heſitated a 
moment before he replied, and then told her, ſhe 
had done wrong to enter into ſuch engagements to a 
villain ; but fince ſhe had, he could not inſiſt on her 
breaking them. He ſaid, it was not from a motive 
of vain curioſity he had inquired, but in order to 
puniſh the fellow; at leaſt, that he might not iguo- 
rantly confer favours on the undeterving, 


As to theſe points, Jenny ſatisfied him by the moſt 


ſole: nn aſſurances, that the man was eutirely out of 
his reach, and was neither ſubject to his power, nor 
in any probability of becoming an object of his 
goodneſs. 


THz ingenuity of this behaviour had gained Jen- 


ny ſo much credit with this worthy man, that he eaſi- 
ly believed what ſhe told him: tor as ſhe had di1- 
dained to excuſe herſelf by a lie, and had hazarded 
his farther diſpleaſure in her preſent ſituation, ra» 
ther than ſhe would forieit her honour or iutegri- 
ty, by betraying another, he had but little appre- 
henſion that the would be guilty of falſehood to- 
wards himſe f. 

He therefore diſmiſſed her with aſſurances that he 
would very ſoon remove her out of the reach of that 
obloquy the had incurred, concluding with ſome ad- 
ditional documents, in which he recommended re- 
pentance, ſaying, * Conſider child, there is One ſtill 
to reconcile yourſelt to, whote favour is of much 
« greater importance to you than mine.” "EN 


c HA p. VII. 


A dialogue between Meſlames Bridget and Deborah; 
containing more amuſement, but leſ5 inſiruttion, than 
the former. ; 


W HEN Mr Allworthy had retired to his ſtudy 
with Jenny Jones, as hath, been ſeen, Mrs 
Bridget, with the good houſekeeper, had betaken 
themſelves to a poſt next adjoining to the ſaid flu- 
dy; whence, through the conveyance ot a key-hole, 
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they ſacked in at their ears the inſtructive lecture 
delivered by Mr Allworthy, together with the an- 
ſwers of Jenny, and indeed every other particular 
which patled in the laſt chapter. 

Tuts hole in her brother's ſtudy door was indeed 
as well known to Mrs Bridget, and had been as tre- 
quently applied to by her, as the famous hole in the 
wall was by Tinive of old. This ſerved to many 
finog purpoſes. For, by ſuch means, Mrs Bridget 

ecame often acquainted with her brother's inclina- 
tions, without giving him the trouble of repeating 
them to her, It is true, ſome inconveniences at- 
tended this intercourſe, and the had ſometimes rea- 
ton to cry out with Thifbe, ta Shakeſpeare, O wick- 
« ed, wicked wall!“ For, as Mr Allworthy was a ju- 
ſtice of peace, ceitain things occurred in examina- 
tions concerning baitards, and ſuch like, which are 
apt to give great offence to the chatte ears of vir- 
gins, eſpecially when they approach the age of for- 
ty, as was the caſe of Nrs Bridget. However, the 
had, on ſuch occaſions, the advantage of concealing 
her blaſhes from the eyes of men; and De nem ap- 
parentibus, et non exiſtentibus, eadem ef! ratio. In Eng- 
Iſh, When a woman is not teen to bluth, ſhe dotir 
© not bluſh at all.” 

Born the good women kept, {trict ſilence during 
the whole ſcene between Mr 4llwort'y and the girl; 
but as ſoon as it was ended, and that gentleman 
out of hearing, Mrs Deborah could not help ex- 
claiming againlt the clèmency of her matter, and 
eſpecially againſt his ſuffering her to conceal the 


father of the child, which the ſworc ſhe would have 


out of her before the ſun- ſet. 

AT thele words Mrs Bridget diſcompoſed her fea- 
tures with a ſinile, (a thing very unuſual to her): 
not that I would have my reader imagine, that this 
was one of thoſe wanton ſiniles which Homer would 
have you conceive came from Venus, when he calls 
her the laughter-loving goddets ; nor was it one of 
thoſe ſmiles which Lady Seraphina ſhoots from the 
ſtave-box, and which Venus would quit her immor— 
tality to be able to equal. No, this was rather one 
of thoſe ſmiles which might be ſuppoſed to have 
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come from the dimpled cheeks of the auguſt Tiſi- 

phone, or from one of the miſles her fiſters. | 
W:1TH ſuch a ſmile then, and with a voice ſweet 

as the evenin 


the curioſity of Mrs Deborah; a vice with which, it 
ſeems, the latter was too much tainted, and which 
the former inveighed againſt with great bitterneſs, 
adding, That among all her faults, ſhe thanked 
Heaven, her enemies could not accuſe her of prying 
into the affairs of other people. 


SHE then proceeded to commend the honour and | 


ſpirit with which Jenny had acted. She ſaid, She 
could not help agreeing with her brother, that there 
was ſome merit in the fancerity of her confeiſion, 
and in her integrity to her lover: that ſhe had al- 
ways thonght her a very good girl, and doubted not. 
but ſhe had been ſeduced by ſome rafcal, who had 
been infinitely more to blame than herſelf, and very 
probably had ee wes with her by a promiſe of 
marriage, or ſome other treacherou#proceeding. - 

Tunis behaviour of Mrs Bridget greatly ſurpriſed 
Mrs Deborah; for this well-bred woman ſeldom 
opened her lips either to her maſter or his ſiſter, till 
ſhe had firſt ſounded their inclinations, with which 
ber ſentiments were always ſlrictly conſonant. Here, 


however, ſhe tltought ſhe might have launched fortl 


with ſafety; and the ſagacious reader will not, per- 
haps, accuſe her of want of ſufficient forecaſt in fo 
doing, but will rather admire with what wondertul 
celerity ſhe tacked about, when ſhe found herfelf 
ſteering a wrong courſe, 

Nav, Madam,” ſaid this able woman, and truly 
great politician, I muſt own I cannot help ad- 
« miing+the girl's ſpirit, as well as your Ladyſhip. 
And, as your Ladyſhip ſays, if ſhe was deceived 
« by ſome wicked man, the poor wretch is to be 
« pitied. And, to be ſure, as your Ladyſhip ſays, 


„the girl hath always appeared like a good, ho- 


„ neſt, plain girl, and not vain of her face, for- 


ſooth, as ſome wanton huſleys in the neighbour- 
< hood are,” 
C 


breeze of Boreas in the pleaſant 
month of November, Mrs Bridget gently reproved 
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os ſay true, Deborah,“ ſaid Mrs Bridget, if 
© the girl had been one of thoſe vain trollops, of 
E which we have too many in the pariſh, I ſhould 
© have condemned my brother for his lenity towards 
her. I ſaw two farmers' daughters at church, the 
other day, with bare necks. I proteſt they ſhock - 
ed me. If wenches will hang ont lures ſer fel- 
© lows, it is no matter what they ſuffer. I deteſt 
« ſach creatures; and it would be much better for 
them, that their faces had been ſeamed with the 
« ſmall-pox ;, but I muſt confeſs, I never faw any 
< of this wanton behaviour in poor Jenny ; ſome 
* artful villain, I am convinced, hath betrayed, 
-< nay, perhaps, forced her; and I pity the poor 
< wretch with all my heart.” 

Mans Deborah approved all theſe ſentiments, and 
the dialogue concluded with a general and bitter 
invective againſt beauty, and with many. compat- 
ſionate conſiderations tor all honeſt, plain girls, 
who are deluded by the wicked arts of deceitful 
men. : 


C HA F. IX. 
Containing matters which will ſurpriſe the reader. 


TENNY returned home well pleaſed with the re- 
J ception ſhe had met with from Mr Allworthy, 
whoſe indulgence to her the induſtriouſly made pu- 
blic ; partly, perhaps, as a ſacrifice to her own pride, 
and partly from the more prudent motive of recon- 
ciling her neighbours. to rer, aud filencing their 
.clamours. 3 fc 

ho though this latter view, if the indeed had it, 
may appear reaſonalle enough, yet the event did not 
3 expectation : tor when ſhe was convened 
before the jultice, and it was univerſally .apprehend- 
ed, that the houſe of correction Would have been her 
4ate; tho' fome of the young women cried ont, It 
was good enough for her, and diverted themſelves 
with the thoughts of her beating hemp in, a filk 
zown; yet there were many others who began te 
pity her condition: but when it was known dn what. 
wauner Mr Allwarthy had behaved, the tide turn- 
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ed againſt her. One ſaid, I'll aſſure you, Madam 
© hath. had good luck.“ A ſecond cry'd, See what 
© jt is to be x favourite.” A third, Ay, this comes 
© of her learning.” Every perſon made ſome mali- 
eious comment or other, on the occaſion ; aud re- 

flected on the partiality of the juſtice. . 

Tuk behaviour of theſe people may appear im- 
politic and ungrateful to the reader, who confiders- 
the power and the benevolence of Mr Allworthy : 
but as to his power, he never uſed it; and as to his 
benevolence, he exerted ſo much, that he had there- 
by diſobliged all bis neighbours : for it is a ſecret”. 
well known to great men, that by conferring an 
obligation, they do not always procure a friend, but 
are certain of creating many enemies. ET 

Jenny was, however, by the care and goodneſs of 
Mr Allworthy, ſoon removed out of the reach of 
reproach ; when malice, being- no longer able to 
vent its rage on her, began to ſeck another object 
of its bitternets5, - and this was no leis than Mr All- 
worthy himſelf; for a whiſper ſoon went abroad that 
he himſelf was the father of the Foundting child. 
Tuls ſuppoſition! fo well reconciled his conduct 
to the general opinion, that it met with univerſal 
aſſent; and tlie ontcry againſt his lenity ſoon be- 
gan to take another turn, and was changed into an 
invective agaiuft his cruelty to the poor girl. Very 
2 and good women exclaimed agaiuit men who 

gat children and then ditowned them. Nor were 
there wanting ſome, who, after the departure of 
Jenny, inſinuated, that ſhe was ſpirited away with a 
deſigu too black to be mentioyed, and who gave fre- 
q:* nt hiuts, that a legal inquiry ought to be made 
into the: whole matter, and that ſome people ſhould. 
be forced to produce the girl. 

Tusk calumnies might have probably produced- 
il confequences (at the leaſt might have occaſioned 
ſome trouble) to a perſon of a more doubtful aud 
ſuſpicious character than Mr Allworthy was blei- 
ſed with; but in his cate they had no ſuch effect ; 
and, being heartily deſpiied by him, they ſerved 
only to afford an innocent amuſement to the good 
goſſips of the neighbourhood, | 
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Bor as we cannot poſſibly divine what complec - 
tion our reader may be of, and as it will be ſome 
time before he will hear any more of Jenny, we 
think proper to give him a very early intimation, 
that Mr Allworthy was, aud will hereafter appear 
to be, abſolutely innocent of any criminal inten- 
tion whatever. He had indeed committed no other 
than an error in politics, by tempering juſtice with 
merry, and by refufing to gratiſy the pood-natured 
elitpoſition af the — , with an objet for their 
compatiion to work on in the perſon of poor ſenuy, 
hom, in order to pity, they actired to have becu 
facrificed to ruin and infamy by a ſhameful correc. 
tion in a Bridewell. | | 
So far from cemplying with this their inclination; 
by which all hopes of retormation would have been 


aboliſhed, and even the gate fhut againft her, if 


her own inclinations ſhould ever hereafter lead her 


to chuſe the road of virtue, Mr Allworthy rather 


choſe to encourage the girl to returu thither by the 
only poſſible means; for too true Iam afraid it is, 
that many women have become abandoned, and 
Have ſunk to the laſt degree of vice, by being un- 
able to retrieve the firit flip. This will be, I am 
afraid, always the caſe while they remain amon 

their former acquaintance ; it was therefore wiſely 
done by Mr Allworthy, to remove jenny to a place 
where he might enjoy the pleaſure of reputation, 
after having taſted the ill conſequences of loling it: 


To this place therefore, wherever it was, we wilt 


wiſh her a good journey, and for the preſent take 
leave of her, and of the little foundling her child; 
having matters of much higher importance to c- 
municate to the reader. 


® Whenever this word occurs in our writings, it intends per - 
Fons witho'it-yirive, or ſenſe, in ail ſtations; and many os the 
Bibel rank are often mcaut by it. 
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e H Af. X. 


The hoſpitality of Allworthy ; with a ſhort etch of the 
characters of two brothers, a doctor aud a captgin, whe 
wee entertained by that gentleman. . 


EiTitr Mr Allworthy's houſe, nor his heart, 
were thut againſt any part of mankind, bur 
they were both more particularly open to men of 


merit, To ſay the truth, this was the only houſe in 


the kingdom where you was ſure to gain a dinner 
by deſerving it. 55 
Azove all others, men of genius and learning 


ſhared the principal place in his favour; and in theſe 


he had much diſcernment : for though he had miſſed 


the advantage of a learned education, yet being. 


bleſt with vaſt natural abilities, he had ſo well pro- 


fited by a vigorous, though late application to let- 


ters, and by much couverſation with men of emis» 
nence in this way, that he was himſelf a very com- 
petent judge in molt kinds of literature, 


Ir is uo wonder that in an age when this kind of 


merit is ſo little in faſhion, and jo flenderly provided 
ſor, perions poſleſſed of it ſhould very eagerly flock 
to a place where they were ſure of being received 
with great complaiſance ; indeed where they miglit 


enjoy almoſt the fame advantages of a liberal tor- _ 
tuue as if they were entitled to it in their own right; 


for Mr Allworthy was not one of thoſe geuerous 
perſons, who are ready moſt bouutitully to beftow 
meat, drink, and lodging on men of wit and learn- 
ing, for which they expect no other return but en- 
tertainmeut, inſtruction, flattery, and ſubſerviency:,; 
in a word, that ſuch perions ſhould be eurolled nz 
the number of domeſties, without wearing their ma- 
ſters clothes, or receiving wages. e 
On the contrary, every perſon ig this houſe was 
pertecd maiter of his own time: and as he might at 
his pleaſure ſatisfy all his appetitcs within the re- 
ſtrictions only of law, virtue and religion; fo he 


might, if his health required, or his inclination _ 


pro:npted lim to temperance, or even to abltinence, 
ablent himſelf from any als, or retire from them 
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. whenevet he was ſo difpoſe4, without even a ſoli - 
citation to the contrary for indeed, fuch ſolicita- 
tions trom ſuperiors always ſavour very. ſtrongly of 
commands. But all here were tree from ſuch im- 
pertinence, not only thoſe whoſe company is in all 
other places eſteemed a favour from their equality 
of fortune, but even trhofe whole indipent circum- 
ſtances make ſuch an eleemoſynary abode convenient 
to them, and who are therefore leſs welcome to a 
great man's table, becauſe they ſtand in need of it. 
Ao others of this kind was Dr Blifil, a gentle - 
man who had the misfortune of loſing the advan- 
tage of preat talents by the obftinacy of a father, 
who would breed him to a profeſſion he difliked, 
In obedience to this obſtinacy the doctor had in his 
youth been obliged to ſtudy phyſic, or rather to ſay 
he ſtudied it; for in reality books of this kind were 
almoſt the only ones with which he was unac- 1 
quainted; and unfortunately for him, the d«<&tor . 
was maſter of almoſt every other ſcience but that 
by which he was to get his bread ; the conſequence 
- of which was, that the doctor at the age of torty 
had no bread to eat. | | | 
Suc n a perfon as this was certain to find a wel- 
come at Mr Allworthy's table, to whom misfortuncs 
were ever a recommendation when they were de- 
rived from the folly or villainy of others, and not 
of the unfortunate perſon himſelf. Befides this ne- | 
gative merit, the doctor had one poſitive recommen- ; 
| Jation, This was a great appearance of relip1on, 9 4 
Whether his religion was real, or conſiſted ouly in 
appearance, I ſhall not preſume to ſay, as I am not 
policfied of any touchſtone which can diſtinguiili 
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the true from the falſe, wr 

I x this part of his characterpleafed Mr Allworthy | 
it delighted Mifs Bridget. She engaged him in ma- 

ny religious co: trove! Hes; on which occaſions ſhe 
* conſtantly exprefled great ſatisfaction in the doc- | 
tor's knowledge, and not much leſs in the compli- ' 
ments which he frequently beſtowed on her own, 
To lay the truth, fie had read much Eugliſh divi- 

ity, and had puzzled more than one of the neigh - 

ouring ewatcs, Indeed her converiation was 4 
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pure, her looks-io ſage, and her whole deportment 
ſo grave and ſolemn, that the ſeemed to deſerve the 


— 


name of ſaint equally with her name- ſake, or with 


any other female in the Roman Kalendar. 15 
As ſympathies oi all kinds are apt to beget love 
ſo experience teaches us that none have a more di- 
rect tendency this way than thoſe of a religious 
kind between perſons of different ſexes. The doc- 
tor found l lf fo agreeable to Miſs Bridget, that 
he now begun to lament an unfortunate accident 
which had happened to him abont ten years before; 
namely, his marriage with another woman, who was 
not only {till alive, but, what was worſe, known to 
be ſo. by Mr Allworthy. This was a fatal bar to that 
happineſs which he otherwiſe ſaw ſafficient proba- 


bility of obtaining with this young lady ; for as to. 


criminal indulgences, he certainly never thought 
of them. This was owing either to his religion, as 
is molt probable, or to the purity of his paſhon, 
which was fixed on thoſe things which matrimony 
only, and not criminal correipondence, could put 


him in poſſeſſion of, or could give him any title to, 


HE had not long ruminated on theſe matters, be · 
fore it occurred to his memory that he had a bre- 
ther who was under no ſuch unhappy incapacity. 
This brother he made no doubt would ſucceed; tor 
be diſcerned, as he thought, an inclination to mar- 
riage in the lady; and the reader perhaps, when lie 
hears the brother's qualifications, will not blame the 
confidence-which he entertained of his ſucceſs, 

THis gentleman was about thirty-five years of 


; age. He was of a middle ſize, and what is called 


well-built. He had a ſcar on his forehead, which 


did not fo much injure his beauty, as it denoted his 
valour (for he was a.halt-pay officer.) He had good 
teeth, and ſomething affable, when he pleaſed, in 


his ſmile: though naturally his countenance, as well 
as his air and voice, had much of roughneſs in ir, 
yet he could at any time depoſit this, and appear 
all pentlenefG and good humour. He was not un- 
genteel, nor entirely void of wit, aud in his youth 
had abounded iu ſprighthuels, which, though he 
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had lately put on a more ſerious character, he could, 
when he pleaſed, reſume, \ 
H had, as well as the doctor, an academic edu- 
cation; for his father had, with the ſame paterual 
authority we have mentioned beiore, decreed him 
for holy orders; but as the old gentleman died be- 
fore he was ordained, he choſe the church military, 
and preferred the king's commiſſion te the biſhop's. 

Hz had purchaſed the poſt of lieutenant of dra+ 

ons, and afterwards came to be a captain ; but 

12aving quarrelled with his colonel, was by his in- 

tereſt obliged to fell; from which time he had. en- 
tirely ruſticated himſelf, had betaken himſeif te: 
ſtudying the ſcriptures, and was not a little ſu- 
ſpected of an inclination to methodiſm. 

IT ſeemed therefore not unlikely that ſuch a per». 
ſon ſhould ſucceed with a lady of fo ſaint-like a 
diſpoſition, and whoſe inclinations were no other- 
wiſe engaged than to the married ſtate in general: 
but why the doctor, who certainly had no great 
friendſhip for his brother, ſhould for his fake think 
of making ſo ill a return to the hoſpitality of Allwor- 
thy, is a matter not {> eafy to be accounted for. 

Is ut that ſome natures delight in evil, as others 
are thonght to delight in virtue? Or is there a plea» - 
Sure ia being © ener wer to a theft, when we cannot 
commit it our{elves ? Or laſtly, (which experience 
feemns to make probable}, have we a ſatisfaction in 
aggrandizing our famihes, even though we hare 


not the leaſt love or reſpect for them? 


WHETHER any of theſe motives operated on the 
cloctor we will not determine; bat ſo the fact was. 
He ſent for his brother, and eaſily found means to 
introduce him at Allworthy's as a perſon who in- 
tended only. a ſhort vifit ro himſelf. 

Tas captain had not been in the honſe a week, 
before the doctor had reaſon to felicitare himſelf on 
his diſcernment. The captain was indeed as great 
a matter of the art of love as Ovid was formerly. 
He nad, beſides, received proper hints from his bro- 
ther, which be failed not to improve to the beit ad 


vantage, | | 
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CHAP. XI. 


| Containing many rules, and ſome examples, concerning 
falling in love + deſcriptions of beauty, and other more 


prudential inducements te matrimony. 


T hath been obſerved by wiſe men or women, I 
forget which, that all perſons are doomed to be 
in love once in their lives. No particular ſeaſon is, 
a5 I remember, aſſigned for this; but the age at 
which Miſs Bridget was arrived, ſeems to me as 


proper a period as any to be fixed on for this pur- 


pole : it often indeed happens much earlier; but 


when it doth not, I have obſerved, it ſeldom or ne. 


ver fails about this time. Moreover, we may remark 
that at this ſeaion love is of a more ſerious and 
ſteady nature than what ſometimes ſhews itſelf in 
the younger parts of life. The love of girls is un- 
certain, capricious, and fo fooliſh that we cannet 
always diſcover what the young lady would be at; 
nay, it may almoſt be doubted whether ſhe always 
knows this herſelf. | — 
Now we are never at a loſs to diſcern this in wo- 
men about forty ; for as ſuch grave, ferious and ex- 
perienced ladies well know their own meaniug, ſs 
it is always very eaſy for a man of the leaſt fag acity 
to diſcover it with-the utmoit eertainty. 
Miss Bridget is an example of all theſe obſerva- 
tions, She had not been many times in the captain's 
company before ſhe was ſcized with this pafton. Nor 
did the go pining and moping about the houſe, like 
a puny fooliſh girl, ignorant of her diſtemper; the 
felt, ſhe knew, and ſhe enjoyed, the pleaſing ſenſa- 


tion, of which, as ſhe was certain it was not only 


innocent but taudable, ſhe- was. neither afraid nor 
aſhamed. | 1 * 

Av to ſay the truth, there is in all points great 
difference between the reuſonable pafſion whioht ů wo- 
meu at this age conceive towards men, and the idle 


and childiſh liking of a girl to a boy, which is often 


fixed-on the outſide only, and on things of little 


value and no duration; as on cherry cheeks, final 


Hly-white hands, floe-black eyes, flowing locks, 


1 


as 
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downy chins, dapper ſhapes, nay ſometimes ou 
charms more worthleſs than tizeſe; aud leſs the par- 


ty's own; ſuch are outward ornamcuts of the per- 
ſon, for which men are beholden to the taylor, the 
laceman, the perriwig-maker, the hatter, and the 


milliner, and not to nature, Such a paſſion girls 
may well be aſuamed, as they generally are, to own 
either to themſelves or to others. 

Tat love ot Miſs Bridget was of another kind. 

ne captain owed nothing to any of theſe iop-mak- 
ers in his dreſs, nor was his perton much more be- 
holden to nature. Both his dreſs and perſon were 
ſuch as, had they appeared in an allerably, or a 
drawing- room, would have been the contetmpt and 


ridicule of all the fine ladies there. The former of 


theſe was indeed neat, bat plain, coarſe, ill fancied, 
and out of fiſhion. As for the latter, „ have ex- 
2 deſcribed it above. So far was the ſkin on 
His cheeks from being cherry-coloured, that you 


could not diſcern what the natural colour ot his 


cheeks was, they being totally overgrown. by a black 


beard, which atcended to his eyes. His ſhape aud 
limbs were indeed exactly proportioned, but ſo large, 


that tſey denoted the ſtrength, rather of a plough- 


man than any other. His ſhoulders were broad, 


vond all fize, and the calves. of his legs larger than 


thoſe of a common chairman. In ſbort, his whole 
perſon wanted all that elegance and, beauty, which 


is the very reverſe of clumſy ſtrength, and which ſo- 


agreeably ſets off moſt of our fine gentlemen ;. be- 
ing partly owing to the high blood of their ance- 
tors, viz, blood made of rich ſauces and generous 
wines, and partly to an early town education. 
 THoven Miſs Bridget was a woman of the great- 
eſt delicacy of taſte ; yet, ſych were the charms of 
the captain's converſztion, that ſhe totally overlook- 
ed the defects of his perſon. She imagined, and 


perhaps very wiſely, that ſhe ſhould enjoy more a- 
greeable minutes with the captain than with a 
much prettier fellow; and forewent tlie conſidera- 
tion of pleaſing her eyes, in order to procure her- 


elf much more ſolid ſatisfaction. 


- 


Tux captain no ſooner perceived the paſſion of.” 
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Miſ Bridget, in which diſcovery he was very quick- 
liglited, than he faithfully returned it. The lady, 
no more than her lover, was remarkable for beauty, 
I would attempt to draw her picture; but that is 
done already by a more able maſter, Mr Hogarth 
himſelf, to whom ſhe ſat many years ago, and hath 
been lately exhibited by that gentleman in h, print 
of a winter's morning, of which the was no impro- 
per emblem, and may be ſeen walking (tor walk the 
doth in the print) to Covent-Garden Church, with a 
ſtarved foot-boy behind carrying her prayer-book. _ 
Tas captain likewiſe very wiſely preferred the 


more ſolid enjoyments he expected with this lady, to 


the fleeting charms of perſon. He was one of thoie 
wiſe men,who regard beauty in the other ſex as a very 
worthleſs and ſaperſicial qualification ; or, to {peak 
more truly, who rather chuſe to poſſeſs every conve- 
nience of lite with an ugly woman, than a handſome 
one withont any of theſe conveniences. And having 
a very good appetite, and but little nicety, he ſan- 
cied he ſhould play his part very well at the matri- 
monial banquet, without the ſauce of beauty, 

To deal plainly with the reader, the captain, ever 
fince his arrival, at leaſt from the moment his bro- 
ther had propoſed the match to him, long before he 
had diſcovered any flattering ſymptoms in Miſs 
Bridget, had been preatly enamoured ; that is to 
ſay, of Mr Allworthy*s houſe and gardens, and of 
his lands, tenements and hereditaments; of all 
which the captain was fo paſſionately fond, that he 
would moſt probably have contracted marriage with 


them, had he been obliged to have taken the witch 


of Endor into the bargain. | 

As Mr Allworthy, therefore, had declared to the 
doctor, that he never intended to take a ſecond wife, 
as his fitter was his neareſt relation, and as the doc- 
tor had fiſhed out that his intentions were to make 
any child of hers his heir, which indeed the law, 
without his interpoſition, would have done for him; 
the doctor and his brother thought it an act of be- 
nevolence to give being to a human creature, who 
would be fo plentifully provided with the mot ef- 
ſential means of happineſs, The whole thoughts, 
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therefore, of both the brothers were how to engage 
the affections of this amiable lady. 


Bur Fortune, who is a tender parent, and oſten 
doth more for her favourite 2 than either 
{ 


they deſerve or wiſh, had been fo induſtrious for the 
captain, that whilſt ke was laying ſchemes to exe- 
oute las purpoſe, the lady conceived the fame deſires 
with himſelf, and was on her fide contriving how to 


give the captain proper-encouragement, without ap- 


pearing too forward; for ſhe was a ſtrict obſerver of 
all rules of decorum. In this, however, ſhe eaſily ſuc- 
eceded ; for, as the captain was always on the look- 


out, no glance, geſture or word eſcaped him. 


Tux ſatisfaction which the captain received from 
the kind behaviour of Miſs Bridget, was not a little 
abated by his apprehenſions of Mr Allworthy; for, 
notwithſtanding his diſintereſted profeſſions, the 


captain imagined he would, when he came to act, 


follow the examples of the reſt of the world, and 
refuſe his conſent to a match fo diſadvantageous, 
in point of intereſt, to his filter. From what oracle 
he received this opinion, 1 thall leave the reader to 
determine.; but, however he came by it, it ſtrange- 
ly perplexed him how to regulate his conduct fo as 
at once to convey his affection to the lady, and to 
conceal it from her brother. He, at length, reſolved 
to take all private opportunities of making his ad- 
dreſſes; but in the preſence of Mr Allworthy to be 
as reſerved, and as much upon his guard, as was poſ- 
ſible, and this conduct was highly approved by the 
brother. | 

Hx ſoon found means to make his addreſſes, in ex- 
preſs terms, to his miſtreſs, from whom he recerved 
an anſwer in the proper form, viz. the anſwer which 
was firſt made ſome [thouſands of years ago, and 
which hath been handed down by tradition from 
mother to daughter ever ſince. If 1 was to tranſlate 
this into Latin, I ſhould render it by theſe two 
words, Nolo Epiſcopari.: a phraſe likewiſe of imme- 
mortal uſe on another occaſion. 


THE captain, however he came by his knowledge, 


perfectly well underſtood the lady; and very ſoon 
after repeated bis application with more warmth and 
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earneſtneſs than before, and was again, according to 
due form, rejected; but as he had increaſed in the 
eagerncts of his deſires, ſo the lady, with the ſame 
propriety, decreaſed in the violence of her refuſal,” 

Nor to tire the reader by leading him through 


every ſcene of this courtſhip, (which, though, in the 


opinion of a certain great author, it is the plcaſant- 
eit ſcene of lite to the actor, is perhaps as dull and 
tireſome as any whatever to the audience), the cap- 
tain made his advances in form, the citadel was de- 
fended in form, and at length, in proper form ſur- 
rendered at diicretion. | 

DuzinG this whole time, which filled the ſpace of 
near a month, the captain preſerved great diſtance 
of behaviour to his lady in the preſence of the bro- 
ther; and the more he ſucceeded with her in pri- 
vate, the more reſerved was he in public. And as 
for the lady, ſhe had no ſooner ſecured her lover 
than ſhe behaved to him before company with the 
Higheſt degree of indifference, ſo that Mr Allworthy 
mult have had the inſight of the devil (or perhaps 
Toine of his worſe qualities) to have entertained the 
Zeaſt ſuſpicion of what was going forward. 


CHA . 


Containing what the reader may, perhaps, exfeT to 
find in it. 


IN all bargains, whether to fipht or to marry, or 
A concerning any other ſuch buſinets, little pre- 
vious ceremony is required to bring the matter to 
an iſſue, when both parties are really in earneſt, 
This was the caſe at preſent, and iu leſs than a month 
the captain and his lady were man and wife, 

Tax great concern now was to break the matter 
to Mr Allwerthy; and this was undertaken by the 
doctor. 


Ons day then as Allworthy was walking in his 


arden, the doctor came to him, and, with great 
gravity of aſpect, and all the concern which he could 
poſſibly affect in his countenance, ſaid, © I am come, 
Sir, to impart an affair to you of the utmoſt con- 
« zequence; but how ſhall I :vention to you what it 
Vo I. I. 1 
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almoſt diſtracts me to think of!” He then launched 
fortli into the moſt bitter invectives both againſt men 
and women; accuſing the former of having no at- 
tachment but to their intereit, and the latter of be- 
ing fo addicted to vicious inclinations, that the 
f - could never be ſafely truſted with one of the other 
ſex. Could 1, tid he, © Sir, have ſuipected that a 
lady of ſuch prudence, ſuch judgment, ſuch learn- 
ing, ſhould indulge fo indiſereet a paſſion; or could 
© T have inagined that my brother—why do I call 
him ſo? He is no longer a brother of mine.” 
© InDEED but he is,“ {aid Allworthy, © aud a bro- f 


: < ther of mine too.“ Bleſs me, Sir,” ſaid the b 
doctor, do you know the ſhocking affair ? - 
« Look'ee, Mr Blifii,* anſwered the good man, it f 


hath been my conſtant maxim in lite, to make the 
beit of all matters which happen. My fiter, tho' 
many years younger than I, is at leaſt old enough 
to be at the age of diſcretion. Had he impoſed ow | 
* a chiid, I ſhould have been more averſe to have 
« forgiven him; but a woman upwards of thirty 
muait certainly be ſuppoiled to know what will 
male her molt happy. She hath married a gentle- 
man, though perhaps not quite her equal in for- 
tune; and if he hath any perfections in her eye, 
which can make up that deficiency, I ſee no reaſon 
why I ſhonld object to her choice of her own hap- | 
pineſs; which I, no more thau herſelf, imagine to 
conſiſt only in immenſe wealth. I might perhaps, 
trom the many declarations I have made, of com- 
plying with almoſt any propoſal, have expected 
to have been conſulted on this occaſion ; but theſe 
matters are of a very delicate nature, and the {:ru- 
ples of modeity, perhaps, are not to be overcome. 
As to your brother, I have really no anger againſt 
him at all. He hath no obligation to me, nor do I 
think he was under any necellity of aſking my con- 
ſent, ſiuce the woman is, as I have ſaid /i juris, 
1 and of a proper age to be entirely anſwerable on- 
' | ly to herſelf for her conduct.“ 
| | Crus doctor accuſed Mr Allworthy of too great 
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| lenity, repeated his accuſations agaiuſt his brother, 
| . aud declared that he ſhould ucyer more be brought 
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either to ſee, or to own him for his relation. He then 
launched forth into a panegyric on Allworthy's good- 
nets ; into the kighelt encomiums on his ftriendil.ip 
and concluded by ſaying, he ſhould never forgive 
his brother tor having put the place which he bore 
in that friend!{hip to a hazard, 
ALLiworRtHY thus anſwered: © Had IT conceived 
© any diſpleaſure againſt your brother, I HHould ne- 
rer have carried that retentment to the inͥnocent: 
© bur | afture you have no fach difpleature. Your 
Ec brother appears to me to be a wan oi ene and 
© henonr, J do not difaprove the talic of wy fitter , 
+ nor will I doubt but that ſhe is equally the otject 
© of his inchuations, I have always thougit love 
the only foundation of happineſs in a mar:zed 
« {tate; as it can only produce that high aud ten- 
der friendſhip which thould always be the cement 
« of this union; and, in my opinion, all thoſe mar- 
© rapes which are contracted from other motives, 
are greatly criminal; they are a protanation of «a 
© mott holy eeremony, and generally end in dif- 
« quiet and mitery ;- for ſurcly we may call it a pro- 
* tanation, to convert thy moſt facred inſtitution 
„ into a wicked lacrifice to luit or avarice: ard 
© what better can be ſaid of thoſe matches to while 
men are induced merely by the coniuierution of a 
beautiful perion, or a great fortune ! 

To deny that beauty is an agreeable object to 
' the eve; and cven worthy fone aduiration, Would 
© Le falſe and fooliſb. Beautiful is an epithet often 
« uleq in ſcripture, and always mentioned with ho- 
nour. It was my own fortune to marry a wWomale 
© whom the world thought handiome ; and 1 can 
truly fay, Iliked her the better on that account. 
« But, to make this the ſole confideraticu of mar- 
« riage, to Juſt after it {o violently as to overicok all 
« imperfections for its fake, or to require it ſo ab- 
© foluteiy as to reject and diſdain religion, viitue, 
Wand ſenſe, which are qualities, in their nature, of 
much higher pesfection, only becauſe an clegance 
© of perſon is wanting; this is ſurely inconfitient, 
* either with a wile man or a good Chriſtian, And 
wit is, perhaps, being too charitabie to couclude, 
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that ſuch perſons mean any thing more by their 
marriage, than to pleaſe their carnal appetites ; 
for the ſatisfaction of which, we are taught, it 
was not ordained, 
* Iv the next place, with reſpect to fortune. 
Worldly prudence, perhaps, exacts ſome conlide- 
ration on this head ; nor will I abſolutely and al- 
together condemn it. As the world is conſtituted, 
the demands of a married ſtate, and the care of 
poſterity, require ſome little regard to what we 
call circumſtances, Yet this proviſion is greatly 
encreaſed, beyond what is really neceſſary, by fol- 
ly and vanity, which create abundantly more wants 
than nature. Equipage for the wife, and large. 
fortunes for the children, are by cnſtom enrolled 
in the liſt of neceſlaries; and, to procure theſe, 
every thing truly ſolid and ſweet, and virtuous 
ad religious, are neglected and overlooked. 
Ap this in many degrees; the laſt and greateſt 
of which ſeems ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from mad- 
neſs. I mean where perſons of immenſe fortunes 
contract themſelves to thoſe who are, and mult be, 
di ſagrecable to them; to tools and knaves, in or- 
der to encreaſe an eſtate, already larger even than 


the demands of their plcatares, -Surely ſuch per- 


{ons, if they will not thought mad, muſt own, 
either that they are incapable of tafting the ſweets 
of the tendereit friendihip, or that they ſacriſice 
the greatelt happineſs of which they are capable, 
to the viin, uncertain and fenſelets laws of vulgar 
opinion, which owe as well their force, as their 
toundation, to folly.” 

Here Aliworthy concluded his ſermon, to which 


Blifil had liſtened with the profoundeſt attention, 
though it colt him ſome pains to prevent now and 
then a ſinall diſcompoſure of his muſcles, He now 
praiſed every period of what he nad heard, with 
the warmth of a young divine, who hath the honcur 
to dine With a biſlop the ſame day in which his 


lordikip hath mounted the pulpit. 
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C HNA P. XIII. 
Which concludes the firſt book ; with an inſtance 4 ine” 


gratitude, which, we hope, will appear unnatural, 


HE reader, from what hath been ſaid, may 


imagine, that the reconciliation (if indeed it 


couid be o called) was only matter of form; we. 


ſhall therefore pats it over, and haſten to what muſt 
ſurely be thought matter of ſubſtance, 

' THE doctor had acquainted his brother with what 
had paſt between Me \tlworthy and him; and add- 
cd with a finile, © 1 promiſe you, 1 paid you ofl ; 
* nay, I abſolutely deſired the good gentleman not 
to forgive you: for you know, after he had made 
© a declaration in your favour, I might with f{atety 

venture on ſuch a requelt with a man of his tem- 


per; and I was willing, as well for your fake as 


for my own, to prevent the leaſt-potibihty of a 
25 Mfpicion.” 

Caprain Blifl took not the leaſt, notice of this, at 
that time; but he atterwards mae a very notable 
ie of it. 

ONE of the maxims which the devil, in a vate viſit 


upon Garth, left to his diſciples, is, when once „ou 


are pot up; to kick the ſtool from under you. lu 
wan Enghth, wien you have made your tortune by 
ine good oſſices of a friend, you are adviſed to dii- 
gare! him as foon as you can. 


Wuernkn the captain acted by this max3:n, Iwill 


not pofitir ely determine; {6 $:r we may conbdontly 
Ay, that his actions may be fairly derived from this 
diabolical] principle; and indeed it is diflicult to aſ- 
nin any other motive to them: for no Woner was 
be pofſeſſed of Miſs Bridget, and recouciled to All 
worthy, than he began to he w a colduels to 1115 bre- 
ther, which encreatod daily; tilt at length it grew 
into rudeneſs, and became very vitble to cver von. 
Tuk doctor emonſtrated to "im privately con- 


cerning this behav jour, but could cbtain no other” 


ſatisfaction than the ollowing plain declaration: 
4 IF you dilike any thing i in my brother's hone, Sic, 
vu Know von are at liberty to auit it.“ This 
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ftrange, cruel, and almoſt unaccountable ingrati- 
tude in the captain, abfolately broke the poor doc- 
tor's heart: for ingratitude never ſo thoroughly 
pierces the human breaſt, as when it proceeds from 
thoſe in whoſe behalf we have been guilty of tranſ- 
greſſions. Reflections on great and good actions, 
however they are received or — by thoſe in 


whoſe favour they are performed, always adminiſter 


ſome comfort to us ; but what conſolation ſhall we 
receive under ſo biting a calamity as the ungratetul 
behaviour of our friend, when our wounded con- 


{cience at the ſame time flies in our face, and up- 


braids us with having ſpotted it in the ſervice of one 
fo worthleſs ? 8 

Ma Allworthy himſelf ſpoke to the captain in his 
brother's behalf, and deſired to know what offence 
the doctor had committed; when the hard-hearted 
villain had the baſeneſs to fay, that he ſhould never 
forgive him for the injury which he had endeavour- 
ed to do him m his favour ; which, he ſaid, he had 


pumped out of him, and was fach a cruelty, that it 
ought not to be forgiven. 


ALLWORTHY ſpoke in very high terms upon this 


declaration, which, he ſaid, became not a human 
creature, He expreſſed, indeed, fo much refſer:tment 
a ain{t an unforgiving temper, that the captain at 
hit pretended to be convinced by his argaments, 
and outwardly profeſſed to be reconcited, 

As tor the bride, the was nov in her honey-moon, 
and ſo p:flionately fond of her new hufband, that 
he never appeared to her to be in the wrong ; and 
his diſpleafure avainit any perſon was a ſufficient 
reaſon for her diflike to the fame. 

TIE captain, at Mr 4Allworthy's inſtance, was out- 
wardly, as we have faid, reconciled to his brother, 
yet the ſame rancour remained in his heart ; and he 
found ſo many opportuvities of giving him private 
hints of this, that the houſe at laſt grew inſupport- 
able to the poor doctor; and he chole rather to ſub- 
mit to any Incopveniencies which he might encoun- 
ter in the world, than longe: to tear thefe erue! and 
un gratetul intalts, from a brother tor whom he had 
done to much. a | 
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H once intended to acquaint Allworthy with the 
whole; but he could not bring himſelf to ſubmit to 
the confeſſion, by which he mult take to his ſhare 
ſo great a portion of guilt, Beſides, by how much 
the worſe man he repreſented his brother to be, ſo 
much the greater would his own offence appear to 
Allworthy, and ſo much the greater, he had reaſon 
to imagine, would be his reſentment, 

Het feigned, therefore, ſome excuſe of buſineſs for 
his departure, and promiſed to return Hon again; 
and took leave of his brother with ſo weli-diſſembled 
content, that, as the captain played his part to the 


ſame perfection, Allworthy remained well ſatisfied 


with the truth of the reconciliation. 

Tart doctor went directly to London, where he 
died {bon after of a broken heart; a diſtemper which 
kills many more than is generally imagined, and 
would have a fair title to a place in the bill of mor- 
tality, did it not differ in one inſtance from all other 
diſeaſes, viz. That no phyſician can cure it. | 

Now, upon the molt diligent enquiry into the for- 
mer lives of theſe two brothers, I find, beſides the 
curſed and helliſh maxim of policy above mention - 
ed, another reaſon for the captain's conduct; the 
captain, beſides what we have before ſaid of him, 
was a man of great pride and fiercenets, and had 
always treated his brother, who was of a different 
complection, and greatly deficient in both thoſe 
qualities, with the utmoſt air of ſuperiority. The 
doctor, however, had much the larger thare of learn- 
ing, and was by many reputed to have the better 
underſtanding. This the captain knew, and could 
not bear; for though envy is, at beſt, a very mange 
navt pafhon, yet is its bitterneſs greatly heightened, 
by mixing with contempt towards the ſame object ; 
and very much afraid J am, that whenever an obli- 
gation is joined to theie two, indignation, and not 
gratitude, will be the product of all three. 
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Containing ſcenes of matrimonial fihrity in different de- 
grees of life; and various other tranſictiaus during 
the firſt two years after the marriage between Caps 
tain Blifil, and Miſs Bridget Alkworthy, 


CHR N. 


Sewing what kind of a hiſtory this is ; what it is like, 
and what it is not like. 


T* UGH we have properly enongh entitled 


this our work, a hiſtory, and not a life; nor- 
an apology for a life, as 15 more in faſhion; 
yet we intend in it rather to purſne the method of 
thoſe writers who profeſs to diſcloſe the revolutions 
of countries, than to imitate the pamful and voly- 
minous hiſtorian, who, to preſerve the regularity cf 
his ſeries, thinks himſelf obliged to fill up as much 
paper with the detail of months and years in which 
nothing remarkable happened, as he employs upou 
thoſe notable Kras when the greateit ſcenes have 
been traniacted on the human ſtage. 
Sven hiſtories as theſe do, in reality, very much re- 
ſemble a newſpaper, which conſiſts of juſt the fame 
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number of words, whether there be any news in it 
or not. They may, likewiſe, be compared to a ſtage- 
coach, which pertorms conſtantly the ſame courte, 
empty as well as full, The writer, indeed, ſeems 
to think himielt' obliged to keep even pace with 
time, whole amanuenſis he is; and, like his maſter, 


travels as ſlowly through centuries of monkith dul- 


nels, when the world ſeems to have becn aſleep, as 
throngh that bright and buſy age ſo nobly diſtin- 
guithed by the excellent Latin poet. 


Ad confligendum venientibas undique penis, 

« Omnia cum belli tregido concuſſa tumultu 

« Eorrida contremwuere ſub altis ætheris auris : 
In dubioque juit u, utrorum regna cadendum 
Omnibus humanis eſſet, terraque marigue. 


Ss 


Of which we wiſh we could give our reader a more 
adequate tranſlation than that by M. Creech, 


* When dreadful Carthage JO Rome with arms, 
And all the worid was jſhook with fierce alarms ; 

« Whilſt undecided yet, which part ſhould fail, 

* IWVhich nation riſe the glorious Lord of all. 


Ly 


Nov it is our purpoſe in the enſuing pages to 
purſue a contrary method, When any extraordinary 
icene preſents it{elf, (as we truſt will otten be the 
cale), we ſhall ſpare no pains nor paper to open it at 
large to our reader; but if whole years ſhould pats 
without producing any thing worthy his notice, 
we ſhall not be afraid of a chaſm in our biltory ; 
but ſhall haſten on to matters of couſequence, and 
leave ſuch periods of time totally unobſerved. 
THESE are indeed to be conftidered as blanks in 
the grand lottery of time. We therefore, who are 
the regiſters of that lottery, ſhail imitate thoſe ſa- 
gacious perſons who deal in that which is drawn at 
Guildhall, and who never trouble the public with 
the many blauks they diipole of; but when a great 
prize happens to be drawn, the newipapers are 
preſently filled with it, and the world is ſure to be 


* 
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informed at whoſe office it was fold : indeed, com- 
monly two or three different offices lay clatm to the 
honour of having diſpoſed of it; by which, I ſup- 
poſe, the adventurers are given to underitand that 
certain brokers are in the ſecrets of fortune, anck 
indeed of her cabinet- council. | 

Mx reader then is not to be ſurpriſed, if, in the 
courſe of this work, he fhail find fome chapters 
very ſhort, and others altogether as long; ſome 
that contain only the time of a ſingle day, and 
others that compriſe years; in a word, if my hi- 
ttory ſometimes {cems to ſtand ſtill, aud ſomctimes 
to fly. For all which I ftall not look on myſelf as 
accountable, to any court of critical juriſdictiou 
whatever: for as I am, in reality, the founder of 
a new province of writing, fo I am at liberty to- 
make what laws I pleaſe aka, And theſe laws, 
my readers, whoin I conſider as my ſubjects, are 
bound to believe in and to obey; with which that 
they may readily and chearfully comply, I do here- 
by affure them, that I ſhall principally regard their 
eaſe and advantage in all ſach inſtitutions: tor I do 
not, like a jure diving tyrant, imagine that they are 
my flaves, or my commodity. 1 am, indeed, ſet over 
them for their own good only, and was created for 
their uſe, and not they for mine. Nor do I doubt, 
while I make their intereſt the great rule of iy 
writings, they will unanimonſly concur in fapport- 
ing my dipnity, and in rendering me all the honour 
I hall deſerve or deſire. 


EER 2 +I 


Religious cautions againſt- ſ/hewing tee much favour 19 
baſtards ;. and à great diſcover) mad? by iiirs Lebo- 


rab Wilkins. 
Eat months after. the celebration of the nup- 

_4 tials between Captain Blifil and Mifs Bridget 
Aiiworthy, a young lady of great beauty, merit, and 
Fortune, was Miſs Bridget, by reaſon of a fright, de- 
- Iivered of a fine boy, The child was indeed, to all 
appearance, perfect; but the midwite ditcovered 
u was born a month before its full tune, 
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Tuovon the birth of an heir by his beloved ſiſter 
was a circumſtance of great joy to Mr Allworthy, 
yet it did not alienate his affections from the littie 
toundling, to whom he had been god-father, had 
riven his own name of Thomas, and whom Ke had 
Fitherto ſeldom failed of viſiting, at leaſt once a- 
day, in his nurſery. | 

Hz told his ſiſter, if ſhe pleaſed, the new-born 
infant ſhould be bred up together with little Tom- 
my, to which the conſented, though with ſome little 
reluctance : for ſhe had truly a great complacence 
for her brother ; and hence ſhe had always behaved 
towards the foundling, with rather more kindneſs 
than ladies of rigid virtue can ſometimes bring 
tliemſelves to ſhew theſe children, who, however in- 
nocent, may be truly called the living monuments 
of incontinence. | 


Tu captain could not fo eafily bring himſelf to 


hear what he condemned as a fault in Mr Allwor- 


thy. He gave him frequent hints, that to adopt the 
fruits of ſin, was to give countenance to it. He quo- 
ted ſeveral texts, (for he was well read in Scripture), 
ſuch as, He viſits the ſins of the fathers upon the chile 
dren; and, The fathers have eaten ſour grapes, aud the 


children's teeth are ſet on edge, &c.; whence he ar- 


gued the legality of puniſhing the crime of the pa- 
rent on the baſtard. He ſaid, Though the law did 
not poſitively allow the deſtroying duch baſe- born 
children, yet it held them to be the children of no- 
body; that the church conſidered them as the chil- 
dren of nobody; and that, at the beſt, they ought 
to be brought up to the lowelt and vileſt offices of 
the commonwealth.” HRS. 
Mu Allworthy anſwered to all this, and much 
more, which.the captain had urged on this ſubject, 
That however guilty the parents might be, the 
children were certainly innocent; that as to the 
texts he had quoted, the former of them was a par- 
ticular denunciation againſt the Jews for the fin 
of idolatry, of relinquithing and hating their hea- 
venly King; and the latter was parabolically ſpo- 
ken, and rather intended to denote the certain 
and neceſlary conſequences of fin, than any ex- 
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« preſs judgment againſt it. But to repreſent the 
Almighty as avenging the ſins of the guilty on the 
innocent was indecent, if not blaſphemous, as it 
was to repreſent him acting againſt the firſt prin- 
cigles of natural juſtice, and againſt the original 
notions of right and wrong, which he himſelf had 
implanted in our minds, by which we were to 
judge, not only in all matters which were not re- 
vealed, but even of the truth of revelation itſelf, 
He ſaid, he knew many held the ſame principles 
with the captain on this head; but he was himſelf 3 
firmly convinced to tie contrary, and would pro- 
vide in the fame manner for this poor infant, as 
if a legitimate child had had the fortune to have 
been found in the ſame place.” s 
Wulrk the captain was taking all opportunities K 
to preſs thete and ſuch like arguments, to remove 
the litthe foundling from Mr Allworthy's, of whoſe 
fondneſs for him he began to be jealous, Mrs Deborah 
had made a diſcovery, which, in its evert, threaten- 
ed at leaſt to prove more fatal to poor Tommy than / 
all the reafonings of the captain. | 
WHETHER the inſatiable curioſity of this good ; 
woman had carried her on to that buſineſs, or whe« . 
ther ſhe did it to confirm herſelf in the good praces 
of Mrs Blifil, who, notwithſtanding her outward be- 
haviour to the foundling, frequently abuſed the in- | 
fant in, private, and her brother too for his fondne(s 1 
to it, I will not determine; but ſhe had now, as ſhe | 
conceived, fully detected the father of the found- 
ling. | 
Now, as this was a diſcovery of great conſe- | 
quence, it may be neceſſary to trace it from the 
fountain-head, We ſhall therefore very minately 
lay open thoſe previous matters by which it was 
| produced; and for that purpoſe we ſhall be obliped 
$} to reveal all the ſecrets of a little family, with which 
| my reader is at preſent entirely unacquainted, and 
of which the œconomy was ſo rare and extracrdi- 
nary, that 1 fear it will ſhock the utmoſt credulity 
of many married perſons. 
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F 


The deſeription of a domeſtic government, founded upon 
rules directiy contrary to thoſe of Ariſ.otle. 


reader may pleaſe to remember he hath 
1 been informed, that Jenny Jones had lived 
ſome years with a certain ichoolmaſter, who had, 
at her earneſt deſire, inſtructed her in Latin, in 
which, to do juſtice to her genins, ſhe had fo im- 
proved herſelf}, that ſhe was become a better ſcholar 
than her malter. 

IS PEPE D, though this poor man had undertaken a 


. profeſſion to which learning mult be allowed neceſ- 


fry, this was the leaſt of his commendations. He 
was one of the beſt-natured fellows in the world, 


ond was, at the ſame time, maſter of ſo much plea- 


fntry and humour, that he was reputed the wit of 
the country ; and all the neighbouring gentlemen 
were ſo deſirous of his company, that, as denyin 
was not his talent, he ſpent much time at their 
houſes, which he might, with more emolument, have 
Went in his ſchool, on 

IT may be imagined, that a gentleman fo quali- 
Fed, and {o diſpoſed, was in no danger of becom- 
ing formidable to the learned ſeminaries of Eton or 
Weſtminſter. To ſpeak plainly, his ſcholars were 
divided into two claſſes; in the upper of which was 
a young gentleman, the fon of a neighbouring 
Zquire, who at the age of ſeventeen was juſt en- 
tered into his Syntaxis; and in the lower was a ſe- 
cond ſon of the fame gentleman, who, together with 
ſeven parith boys, was learning to read and write. 

Tu ſtipend arifing hence would hardly have in- 
dulged the {choolmaſter in the luxuries of life, had 
he not added to this ofſſice thote of clerk and barber, 
and had not Mr Allworthy added to the whole an 
annuity of ten pound, which the poor man received 
every Chriſtmas, and with which he was enabled to 
chear his heart during that ſacred feſtival. 

Ano his other treaſures, the pedagogue had a 
wife, whom he had married out of Mr Allworthy's 
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kitchin for her fortune, viz. twenty pound, which 
ſhe had there amaſled. 

Tuls woman was not very amiable in her perſon. 
Whether ſhe ſat to my friend Hogarth or no, I will 
not determine ; but ſhe exactly refembled the young 
woman who is pouring out her miſtreſs's tea in the 
third picture of the Harlot's Progreſs. She was, be- 
fides, a profeſt follower of that noble ſect founded 
by Xantippe of old; by means of which ſhe became 
more formidable in the ſchool than her huſband ; 
for, to confeſs the truth, he was never maſter there, 
or any where elſe in her preſence. 

Trovcn her countenance did not denote much 
natural ſweetneſs of temper, yet this was, perhaps, 
ſomewhat ſoured by a circumſtance which general- 
Iy poiſons matrimonial felicity : for children are 
rightly called the pledges of love; and her huſhand, 
though they had been married nine years, had gi— 
ven her no ſuch pledges; a default ior which he 
had no excuſe, either from age or health, being not 
try thirty years old, and what they call a jolly, 

riſk, young man. 

Hexce aroſe another evil, which produced no lit- 

tle uneaſineſs to the poor pedagogue, of whom ihe 
maintained fo conſtant a jealoviy, that he durſt 
hardly ſpeak to one woman in the pariſh; for the 
leaſt degree of civility, or even corre{pondence with 
any female, was ſure to bring his wite upon her 
back and his own. 

Ix order to guard herſelf againſt matrimonial in- 
quries in her own houſe, as ſhe kept one maid-{ervant, 
ſhe always took care to chuſe her out of that order 
of females whole faces are taken as a kind of ſecu- 
rity for their virtue ; of which number Jenny Jones, 
as the reader hath been informed, was one. 

As the face of this young woman might be cal. 
Jed pretty good ſecurity of the belore-mentioned 
kind, and as her behaviour had been always ex- 
tremely modeſt, which is the certain conſequence 
of underſtanding in women; ſhe had paſted above 
four years at Mr Partridge's (for that was the 
ſchoolmaſter's name) withovt creating the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion in her miſtreſs. Nay, the had been treated 
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with uncommon kindneſs, and her miſtreſs had per- 
mitted Mr Partridge to give her thoſe inſtructions 
Which have been before commemorated. 

Bur it is with jealouſy, as with the gout. When 
ſach diſtempers are in the blood, there is never 
any ſecurity againlt their breaking out; and that 


often on the flighteſt occalions, aud when lealt * 


ſuſpected. 

Tus it happened to Mrs Partridge, who had ſub- 
mitted fuur years to her hufband's teaching this 
young woman, and had ſuſfered her often to neglect 
her work, iu order to purſhe her learning. For pat- 
ling by one day, as the girl was reading, and her 
mater leaning over her, the girl, I know not for 
what reaſon, ſuddenly ſtarted up from her chair: 
and this was the tir{t time that ſuſpicion ever en- 
tered into the head of her miſtreſs. | 

Tais did not, however, at that time, diſcover it» 
ſelf, but lay lurking in her mind, like a concealed 
enemy, who waits tor a reinforcement of additional 
ſtrength, before he openly declares himſelf, and 
proceeds upon hoſtile operations: and ſuch addi- 
tional ſtreugth toon arrived to corroborate her ſu- 
ſpicion : for not long after, the huſbaud and wife 
being at dinner, the maſter ſaid to his maid, Dæ 
mihi aliquid potuue upon which the poor girl tinilted, 
perhaps at the badnets of the Latin; and when her 
miitrels caſt her eyes on her, bluſhed, poihkbly with 
the conſ{cioutacts of having laughed at her maſter. 
Mrs Partridge upon this immediately fell into a 
fury, aud diſcharged the trencher, on which ſhe 


was eating, at the head of poor Jenny, crying out, 


© Yon impudent whore, do you play tricks with my 
© hatband before my face?” and, at the fame 1v- 
ſtant, roſe from her chair, with a knife in her hand, 
with which, moit probably, the would have executed 
very tragical vengeance, had not the girl taken the 
advantage of being nearer the door than her mi- 
ſtreis, and avoided her fury by running away; for, 
as to the poor huthand, whether {urprite had ren- 
dered him motionleſs, or fear (which is full as pro- 
babic) had reitrained him from venturing at any 
oppoſition, he fat itaring and trembling in his chair; 
1 
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nor did he once offer to more or (peak, till his wife, 
returning from the purſuit of Jenny, made tome 
defenſive meaſures neceſlary for his own preſerva- 
tion, and he likewiſe was obliged to retreat, after 
the example of the maid. 

T1rs good woman was, no more than Othello, of 


» 2 
2 diſpoſition, 


— To make a life of jealsuſp, 
e And foilotu ſtill the changes of the moen 


* With freſh ſuſpicions ;* 


With her, as well as him, 


© To be once in doubt, 
Mas once to be reſbiv' d:! 


ſhe, therefore, ordered Jenny immediately to pack ap 
her alls, and be gone; for that ſhe was determined 
ſhe ſhould not ficep that night within her walls. 

Ma Partridge had profited too much by expe- 
rience, to interpole in a matter of tlits nature. He 
therefore had recourſe to his uſual receipt of pa- 
tience ; for, thoavh he was not a great adept in 
Latin, he remembered, and well underſtood, tie: 
advice contained in theie words: 


— Lev? fit, quod oven? fertur 6nus' 


In Engliſh, © A burden becomes lighteſt, when it 
is well borne,” 


Which he had always in his mouth; and of whiclr, 
to ſay the truth, he had often occation to experience 
the truth, | 

Jenny oſſered to make proteſtations of her inno- 
cence; but the tempeſt was too ſtroug for her to be 
heard. She then betook herlſclt to the buſincts of 
packing, for which a ſmall quantity of brown-paper 
ſufficed; and, having received her finall pittance of 
wages, ſhe returned home. 

Tar ſchoolmaſter and his conſort paſled their time 
unpleaſantly enough that evening; but ſomething or 
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other happened before the next morning, which a 
little abated the fury of Mrs Partridge ; and.the at 
length admitted her huſband to wake his excuſes. 
To which ſhe gave the readier belief, as he had, in- 
ſtead of deſiring her to recal Jenny, protelled a ſa- 
tisfaction in her being ditmiled, faying, ſhe was 

rown of little uſe as a tervant, ſpending all her ti ne 
in reading, and was become, moreover, very pert 
and ob{tinate : for, indeed, the and her maſter had 
lately had frequent diſputes in literature; in which,. 
as hath been ſaid, ſhe was become greatly lus ſupe- 
rior, This, however, he would by no means allow ; 
and as he called her perſiſting in the right obiti- 
nacy, he began to hate her with no ſmall inveteracy, 


Ran N. 


Containing one of the moſt bloody battles, or rather duels, 
{hat were ever recorded in domeſtic hiſtory, 


IK the reaſons mentioned in tae preceding 
chapter, and from tome other matrimonial cons 
ceilions, well known to mott huſbands, and which 
like the ſecrets of tree-maſonry, thould be dival ed 
to none who are not inembers of that honourable 
fraternity, Mrs Partridge was pretty well ſatisfied 
tat the had condemned her huſband without cauſe, 
and endeavoured, by acts of kindnets, to make him 
amends for her tulle tufpicion, Her patiions were, 
meieed, equaliz violent, which ever way they in- 
clined: for, az the could be extremely angry, ſo 
conid the be altoverher as fond | 
gur though theie pahlious ordinarily ſucceed each 
otter, and ſcaice twenty-lour hours ever pailed iu 
winch the pedagogue was not, in jone degree, the” 
object of both; yet, on extraordinary occations, 
Wlien the pation of anger had raged very high, tie 
xemiſſion was ulually longer, aud o was the caie at 
preient ; for the continued longer in a ſtate of a.t't- 
hility, after this fit of jealouſy was ended, than her 
hulbhand had ever known before; and, had ir net 


been ior ſoine little exerciſes, which ail the (oliovers 


of Xantippe are obliged to perform daily, bir Par- 
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tridge would have enjoyed a perfect ſerenity of ſe- 
veral months, | 

Perfect calms at ſea are always ſuſpected by the 
experienced mariner to be the fore-runners of a 
ſtorm: and I know ſome perſons who, without be- 
ing generally the devotees of ſuperſtition, are apt 
to apprehend, that great and unuſual peace and tran- 
quillity will be atrended with its oppoſite. For which 


_ reaſon the Ancients uſed, on ſuch occaſions, to ta- 


criſice to the goddels Nemeſis: a deity who was 
thought by them to look with an invidious eye on 
human felicity, and to have a peculiar delight in. 
overturning it, | ; 

As we are very far from believing in any ſach hea- 
then goddeſs, or from encouraging any ſuperſtition, 
ſo we with Mr ſohn Fr , or ſome other ſuch philo- 
ſopher, would beſtir himſelf a little, in order to find 
out the real cauſe of this ſudden tranſition from 
good to bad fortune, Which hath been fo often re- 
marked, and of which we fall proceed to give an 
Inſtance; for it is our province to relate facts, and we 
ſhall leave cauſes to perſons of much higher genius. 

Maxxixp have always taken great deli@ht in 
knowing and deſcanting on the actions of others. 
Hence there have been, in all ages and nations, cer- 
tain places ſet apart for pnblic rendezvous, M here the 
curious mipht meet, and ſatisfy their mutual cuio- 


ſity. Among theſe, the barbers ſhops have jullly 
— borne the pre-eminence. Among the Greeks, barbers 


news was a proverbial exprefion; and Horace, in 


*one of his epiſtles, makes honourable mention of” 


the Roman barbers in the tame light. 

* Tarosx of England are known fo be nowiſe in- 
ferior to their Greek or Roman predeceſſors. You 
there ſee ſoreign affairs diſcuſſed in a manner little 


interior to that with which they are handled in the 


coffee- houſes; and domeſtic occnrrences are much 
more largely and freely treated in the former, than in 
the latter. But this ſerves only for the men. Now, 
-whereas the females of this country, eſpecially thoſe 
of the lower order, do aflociate themſelves much 
more than thoſe of ther nations, our polity would 
be highly deficient, if they had not ſome place ſet 
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| apart likewiſe for the indulgence of their curiofity, | 
[ ſeeing they are in this no way interior to the other 

half of the ſpecies. 2 2 | | 
Is enjoying, therefore, ſuch place of rendezvous, 
the Britiſh fair eught to eſteem themſelves more 
happy than any of their foreign filters; as | do not 
remember either to have read in liftory, or to have. 
ſeen in my travels, any thing of the like kind. 
Tuis place then is no other than the chandler's> 
ſhop ; the known leat of all the news; or, as it is 
vulgarly called, goſſiping, in every pariſh in England. 

Mas Partridge being one day at this aſſembly of 
Females, was aſked by one of her neighbours, it fi:e 
hai heard no news lately of Jenny Jones? To which 
ſhe anſwered in the negative. Upon this the other 
replied, with a ſmile, That the parith was very much 
obliged to her tor having turned Jenny away as 
ſhe did. 

Mas Partridge, whoſe jealouty, as the reader well 
knows, was long fince cured, and who had no other 
quarrel to her maid, anſwered boidly, fhe did not 
know any obligation the parich had to her on that 
account; for the believed jeuny had ſeurce left her 
equal behind her. 

No, truly, faid the goſtip, „J hope not, though 
I fancy we have fluts enow too, Then you have 
not heard, it ſeems, that ſhe hath becu brought to 
bed of two baſtards ; but as they are not born here, 
my hnſband, and the other overicer, ſays, we ſnall 
not be obliged to keep them.“ 
Tuo baſlards ? anfwered Mrs Partridge haſtily, 
vou ſurpriſe me. I don't know whether we mut 
keep them; but I am ſure they mult have been 
begotten here; for the wench hath not becn nine 
months gone away.” 
| NoTHiNG can be % quick and ſudden as the ope- 
i rations of the mind, eipecially when hope, or fear, 
| or jealouſy, to which the two others are but journey- 
men, ſet it to work. It occurred iuſtantly to her, 
that Jenny had ſcarce ever been ont of her own 
Houle while ſhe lived with her. The ſcaning over 
the chair, the ſudden ftarting up, the Latin, the 
ſiniic, aud many other things ruſted upon her all 
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at once, The ſatisfaction her huſband expreſled in 
the departure of Jenny, appeared now to be only 
diſlembled; again, in the tame inſtant, to be real; 
but yet (to confirm her j-alouty), proceeding from 
ſatiety, and a hundred other bad cauſes. In a word, 
ſhe was convinced of her huſband's gvilt, and im- 
mediately left the aflembly in confulion, | 

As fair Grimalkin, who, though the youngeſt of 
the feline family, degenerates not in ferocity from 
the elder branches of her houte, and though inferior 
in ſtrength, is equal in fierceneſs to the nobler Tiger 
himſelf, . when a little mouſe, whom it hath long 
tormented in ſport, eſcapes irom her clutches, for a 
while frets, tcolds, growls, wears, but if the trunk, 
or box, behind which the mouſe lay hid, be again 
removed, ſhe flies like lightning on her prey, aud, 
with envenomed wrath, bites, ſcratches, mumbles, 
and tears the little animal! : 

Nor with leſs fury did Mrs Partridge fly on the 
poor pedagogue. Her tongue, teeth, and hands, 
fell upon him at once. His wig was in an inſtant 
torn from his head, his ſhirt from his back, and from 
his face deſcended five ſtreams of blood, denoting 
the number of claws with wich nature had unhap- 
pily armed the. cnemy. 

Mx Partridge acted for ſome time on the defen- 
five only ; * he attempted only to guard tis 
face with his hands: but as he found that his anta- 
goniſt abated nothing of her rage, he thought he 
mipht, at leaſt, endeavour to diſarm her, or rather 


to confine her arms; in doing which, her cap fell 


of! in the ſtruggle, and her hair being too thort to 
reach her 3 erected itſelf on her head; her 
ſK:ys likewiſe, which were laced through one ſingle 
hole at the bottom, burſt open; and her breaſts, 
which were much more 1edundant than her hair, 
hang down below her middle; her tace was like- 


wiſe marked with the blood of her huſband ; her 


teeth gnaſhed with rage ; and fire, ſuch as ſparkles 
from a ſmith's forge, 3 from her eyes. So that, 
altogether, *this Amazonian heroine might have 
been an object of terror to a much bolder man than 
Mr Partridge, 
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He had at length the good fortune, by getting 


poſſeſſion of her arms, to render thoſe weapons, whic 


ſhe wore at the ends ot her fingers, uſeleſs; which 


ſhe no ſooner perceived, than the ſottneſs of her tex 
revailed over her rage, and ſhe preſently diſſolved 
in tears, which ſoon after concluded in a fit. 

Tuar ſinall thare of ſenſe which Mr Partridge had 
hitherto preſerved through this ſcene of tury, of the 
cauſe of which he was hitherto ignorant, now ut- 
terly abandoned him. He ran inſtantly into tire 
ſtreet, hallooing out, that his wife was in the ago- 
nies of death, and beſecehing the neighbours to fly 
with the utmoſt haſte to her aihſtance. Several youl 
women obeyed his ſummons, who entering his huute, 
and applying the uſual remedies on ſuch occalicus, 
Mrs Partridge was, at length, tu the great joy of 
her huſband, brought to herielf, 

As ſoon as ſhe had a fittle recollected her ſpirits, 
and ſomewhat compoſed hericli with a cordial, ſne 
began to inform the company of the manitold inju- 
Ties ſhe had received from her huſband ; who, ſhe 
ſaid, was not contented to injure her in her bed; 
but, upon her upbraiding him with it, had treated 
her in the cruellett manner imaginable; had roin 
her cap and hair from her head, and her flays frem 
her body, giving her, at the fame time, ſeveral blows, 
the marks of whieh ſhe ſhould carry to the grave. 

THE poor man, who bore on his face many and 
more vitible marks of the indignation of his wite, 
ſtood in ſileut attoniſhment at. this accuſation ; which 
the reader will, I believe, bear witueis for him, had 

eatly exceeded the truth; for indeed he had rot 
een her once; and this ſilence being interpreted 
to be a confeſſion of the charge, by the whole court, 
they all began at once, 724 D, to rebuke and re- 
vile him, repeating often, that none but a coward 
ever ſtfuck a woman. | 

Mr Partridge bore au this patiently ; but when 
his wife appealed to the blood on her face, as an ei- 
dence of his barbarity, he could not help laying claim 
to his own blood, for to it really was; as he thought 
it very unnatural, that this ſhould ziſe up (as we ade 
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taught that of a mnrdered perſon often doth) in 
be vengeance againſt him, 
a To this the women made no other anſwer, than 


that it was pity it had not come trom his heart, | 
inſtead of his face; all declaring, that if their * 
huſbands ſhould lift their hands againſt them, | 
they would have their hearts-bloods out of their 
bodies. | : 

AFTER much admonition for what. was palt, and 4 
much good advice to Mr Partridge for his future 
behaviour, the company at length departed, and 4 
left the huſband and wite to a perſonal conference 
together, in which Mr Partridge ſoon learned the 
caule of all bis ſuflerings. | 


C H A P. V. 


Containing much matter to exerciſe the judgment and 
reflection of the reader. 


BELIEVE it is a true obſervation, that few ſecrets 

are divulged to one perion only ; but certain] 
it would be next to a miracle, that a fact of this 
„kind ſhould be known to a whole pariſh, and not f 
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tranſpire any farther, | 
AND, indeed, a very few days had paſt, before 

the country, to uſe a common phraſe, rang of the 
ſchoolmaſter of Little-Baddington; who was faid to 


have beaten his wite in the molt cruel manner, 5 
Nay, in ſome places, it was reported he had mur- 9 
dered her; in others, that he had broke her arms; * 


in others, her legs; in ſhort, there was ſcarce an in- 
jury wich can be done to a human creature, but 
what Mrs Partridge was ſomewhere or other aſlirmed 
to have received from her hatband. 

Tat cauſe of this quarrel was likewiſe variouil 
reported; for, as ſome people ſaid that Mrs Partridge 
had caught her huſband in bed with his maid, fo 
many other reaſons, of a very diflerent kind, went 
abroad. Nay, ſome transferred the guilt to the wite, 
and the jea louſy to the huſband. 

Mas Wilkins had long ago heard of this quarrel; 
but, as a different cauſe from the true one had 
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reached her ears, ſhe thought proper to conceal it: 


and the rather, perhaps, as the blame was univer- 
fally laid on Mr Partndge ; and his wife, when ſte 


was ſervant to Mr Allworthy, had in ſomething of- 


fended Mrs Wilkins, who was not of a very forgi- 
ving temper. 

Burt Mrs Wilkins, whoſe eyes could fee objects at 
a diſtance, and who could very well look forward a 
few years into futurity, had perceived a ſtrong like» 
lihood of Captain Blifil's being hereafter her ma- 
ſter; and, as ſhe plainly diſcerned, that the cap» 


tain bore no great good-will to the little foundling, 


the fancied it would be rendering him an agree- 


able ſervice, if ſhe could make any diſcoveries that 


might leſſen the aſſection which Mr Allworthy ſeem- 
<d to have contracted for this child, and which 
gave vilible uneaſineſs to the captain, who could 
not entirely conceal it even before Allworthy him- 
ſelf; though his wife, who acted her part much 
better in public, frequently recommended to him 
her own example, of conniving at the folly of her 
brother, which, ſhe ſaid, the at leaſt as well per- 
ccived, and as much reſented as any other poſlibly 
could, | 

Mas Wilkins having therefore, by accident, got- 
ten a true ſcent of the above ſtory, though long 
after it had happened, failed not to ſatisfy herſeif 
thoroughly of all the particulars; and then acquaint» 
ed the captain, that ſhe had at laſt diſcovered the 
true father of the little baſtard, which ſhe was ſor- 
Ty, the ſaid, to tee her maſter loſe his reputation in 
the country, by taking ſo much notice of. 

THE captain chid her for the concluſion of her 
ſpeech, as an improper a{lurance in judging of her 
maſter's actions: for it his honour, or his under- 
ſtanding, would have ſuffered the captain to make 
an alliance with Mrs Wilkins, his pride would b 
no means have admitted it. And, to ſay the truth, 


there is no conduct lets politic, than to enter into 


any contederacy with your triend's ſervants, againſt 
their maſter; for, by theie means, you afterwards 
become the {!:ve oi theſe very ſervants; by whom 
you are conttaitly liable to be betrayed. And this 
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conſideration, perhaps, it was which prevented Cap- 
tain Blifil from being mort explicit with Mrs Wil- 
kins; or from encouraging the abuſe which the had 
beſtowed on Aliworthy. | 

But though he declared no ſatisfaction to Mrs 
Wilkins at this diſcovery, he enjoyed not a little 
from it in his own mind, and rviolved to make the 
beſt n(e of it he was able. 

HE kept this matter a long time concealed within 
his own breaſt, in hopes that Mr !lworthy might 
hear it from ſome other perſon ; but Mrs Wilkins, 
whether the retented the captain's behaviour, or 
whether his cunning was Leyond her, and ſhe feared 
the diſcovery might diipleatc him, never afterwards 
opened her lips about the matter, | 

I rave thought it ſoinewhat ſtrange, upon re- 
flection, that the houſeckecper never acquainted Mrs 
Blifil with this news, as women are more inclined 
to communicate all pieces of intelligence to-their 
own ſex, than to ours. The only way, as it ap- 
pears to me, of ſolving. this difficulty, is, by im- 
puting it to that diitance which was now grown be- 
tween the lady and the houſekeeper: whether this 
aroſe from a jenlouſy in Mrs Blifil, that Wilkins 
ſhewed too great a reſpect to the foundling ; for 
while the was endeavouring to ruin the little in- 
fant, in order to inpratiate herfelf with the cap- 
tain, ſhe was every day more and more commend- 
ing it betore Allworthy, as his fondnels for it every 
day increaſed. This, notwithitanding all the care 
ſhe took at other times to expreſs the direct con- 
tracy to Mrs Blitil, perhaps offended that delicate 


lady, who certainly now hated Mrs Wilkins; and 


though the did not, or, poſlibly, could not abſolute- 
ly remove her from her place, ſhe found, however, 
the means of making her life very uncaſy. This 
Mrs Wilkins, at length, ſo reſented, that ſhe ve 
openly ſhewed all manner of reſpect and fondneſs 
to little Tommy, in oppoſition to Mrs Blitil. 

The captain, therefore, finding the ſtory in dan- 
ger of periſhing, at laſt took an opportunity to re- 
veal it himſelf. 
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H was one day engaged with Mr Allworthy in 


a diſcourſe on charity ; in which the captain, with 
great learning, proved to Mr Allworthy, that the 
word charity in Scripture no where means beneti- 
cence or generoſity. | 
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< Tat Chriſtiau religion,” he ſaid, © was inſtituted 
for much nobler purpoſes, thaw to enforce a leſ- 
ſon which many heuthen philoſophers had taught 
ns long before, and which, though it might per- 
haps be called a moral virtue, ſavoured but little 
of that ſublime Chriſtian - like diſpoſition, that vaſt 
elevation of thought, in purity approaching te 
angelic perfection, to be attained, expreſſed, and 
felt only by grace. Thoſe, he ſaid, © came nearer 
to the Scripture meaning, who underſtood by it 
Candour, or the forming of a benevolent opinion 
of our brethren, and paſling a favourable judg- 


ment on their actions; a virtue much higher, and 


more extenſive in its nature, than a pitiful diſtri- 
bution of alms, which, though we would never 
ſo much prejudiſe, or even ruin our families, 
could never reach many ; whereas charity, in the 


. other and truer ſenſe, might be extended to all 


mankind.” 

He ſaid, © Confidering who the diſciples were, it 
would be abſurd to conceive the doctrine of gene- 
rolity, or giving alms, to have been preached to 
them. And, as we could not well imagine this 
doctrine ſhould be preached by its divine Author 
to men who conld not oracle it, much leſs ſhall 
we think it underſtood ſo by thoſe who can prac- 
tite it, and do not. 

Bor though,“ continued he, © there is, I am 
afraid, little merit in theſe benefactions; there 
would, I muſt conteſs, be much pleaſure in them to 
a good mind, if it was not abated by one conſide- 
ration. I mean, that we are liable to be impoſed 
upon, and to conter our choiceſt favours often on 
the undeſerving, as you muſt own was your caſe in 
your bounty to that worthleſs fellow Partridge : 
tor two or three ſuch examples mult greatly leſſen 


the inward ſatisfaction which a good man would 


otherwiſe find in generoſity ; nay, may even make 
VOI. I. | F . 
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him timorous in beſtowing, leſt he ſhould be guilty 
of ſapporting vice, and encouraging the wicked; 


a crime of a very black dye, and for which it will 


by no means be a ſutfictent excuſe, that we have 
not actually intended ſuch an encouragement 
unleſs we have uſed the utmoſt caution in chuſing 
the objects of our beneficence. A conſideration 
which, I make no doubt, hath greatly checked the 
liberality of many a worthy and pious man.” 

Ma Allworthy anſwered, © He could not diſpute 
with the captain in the Greek language, and 


therefore could ſay nothing as to the true ſenſe 


of the word which 1s tranſlated charity ; but that 
he had always thought it was interpreted to con- 
fiſt in action, and that giving alms conſtituted at 
leaſt one branch of that virtue. 

© As to the meritorious part, he ſaid, he readily 
apreed with the captain : for where could be the 
merit of barely diſcharging a duty, which, he 
faid, let the word charity have what conſtruction 
it would, it ſufficiently appeared to be from the 


whole tenor of the New Teltament ? And as he 


thought it an indiſpenſable duty, enjoined both 
by the Chriſtian Jaw, and by the law of Nature 
itſelf; ſo was it withal fo pleaſant, that if any 
duty could be ſaid to be its own reward, or to pay 
us while we are diſcharging it, it was this. 
To confeſs the truth,“ {aid he, © there is one de- 
e of penerolity (of charity I would have called 
it) which ſeems to have ſome ſhew of merit, and 
that is, where, from a principle of benevolence 
and Chriſtian love, we beſtow on another what 
we really want ourſelves; where, in order to leſ- 
ſen the diſtreſſes of another, we condeſcend to 
ſhare ſome part of them, by giving what even our 
own neceſſities cannot well ſpare. This is, I think, 
meritorious ; but to reheve our brethren, onl 
with our ſuperfluities; to be charitable (I — 
uſe the word) rather at the expence of our cofters 
than ourſelves; to ſave ſeveral families from mi- 
ſery rather than hang up an extraordinary picture 
in our houſes, or gratify any other idle, ridicu- 
lous vanity, this ſeeius to be only being human 
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human creatures. Nay, I will venture to go far- 
ther, it is being in ſome degree epicures z. for 
what could the greateit epicure wiſh rather than 
to cat with many mouths inftead of one ? which, 
I think, may be predicated of any one who knows 
that the bread of many is owttiy, to his own lar- 
geſſes. 85 * Er ä 
As to the apprehenſion of beſtowing bounty on 
ſuch as may hereafter prove unworthy objects, be- 
cauſe many have proved ſuch ; my can never 
deter a good man from generoſity : I do not think 
a few or many examples of ingratitude can juſtify 
a man's hardening his heart againlt the diſtreſles 
of his fellow creatures; nor do I believe it can ever 
have ſuch effect on a truly benevolent mind. No- 
thing lets than a perſuaſion of nuiverſal depravity 
can lock up the charity of a good man; and this 
perſuaſion muſt lead him, I think, either into 
atheiſm or enthaſiaſm : but ſurely it is unfair to 
argue ſuch univerſal depravity from a few vicious 
individuals ; nor was this, I believe, ever done b 
a man, who, upon ſearching his own mind, found 
one exception to the general rule.“ He then con- 
cluded by aſking © who that Partridge was, whom 
„he had called a worthlets fellow?“ 
© I MEAN, ſaid the captain, Partridge the barber, 
© the ſchoolmaſter, what do you call him? Partridge, 


* the father of the little child which you tound in 


your bed.” £ | 
Ma Allworthy exprefſed great ſarpriſe at this ac- 

count, and the captain as great at his ignorance of 
it: for he ſaid he had known it above a month, and 
at length recollected with much ditliculty that he 
was told it by Mrs Wilkins. dads 
Uros this, Wilkins was immediately ſummoned; 
who having confirmed what the captain had ſaid, 
was by Mr Allworthy, by and with the captain's 
advice, difpatched to Little Baddington, to inform 
herſelf of the truth of the fact : for the captain ex- 
preſſed great diflike at all haſty proceedings in c:1- 
minal matters, and {aid he would by no means have 
Mr Allworthy take any reſolution either to the q; re- 
judioe of the child or its father, before he was ſatif- 
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fied that the latter was uilty : for though he had 
privately ſatisfied himſelf of this from oue of Par- 
tridge's neighbours, yet he was too penerous to give 


any luch evidence to Mr Allworthy. 


. 


The trial of Partridge, the ſchoolmaſeer, for incontinency ; 
the evidence of his wife ; a ſhort reflection on the wiſ- 
dom of our lau: with other grave matters, wich 


thoſe will lite beſt who underſiand them moſt. 


and which had furniſhed ſo much matter of 


5 T* may be wondered that a ſtory ſo well known, 


converſation, ſhonld never have been mentioned 


to Mr Allworthy himſelf, who was perhaps the 
only perſon in that country who had never heard 
vi it. | ' 
To account in ſome meaſure for this to the reader, 
I think proper to inform him that there was no one 
in the kingdom leſs intereſted in oppoſing that 
doctrine concerning the meaning of the word cha- 
rity, which hath been feen iu the preceding chapter, 
than our good man. Indeed, he was equally intitle& 
to this virtue in either {caſe : for as no man was 
ever more ſenſible of the wants, or. more ready to 
relieve the diſtreſſes of others, ſo none could be more 
tender of their characters, or flower to believe any 
thing to their ditadvantage, | 
SCANDAL, therefore, never found any acceſs to 
bis table: for as it hath been long ſince obſerved, 
that you may know a man by his companions; ſo 1 
will venture to ſay, that by attending to the conver- 
ſation at a great man's table, you may ſatisfy your» 
felf of his religion, his politics, his taſte, and indeed 
of his entire diſpoſition : for though a few odd 
teilows will utter their own ſentiments in all places, 
yet much the preater part of mankiud have enough 
of the courtier to accommodate their converſation 
to the taſte and inclination of their ſuperiors. 
Bur to return to Mrs Wilkins, who having exe- 
cuted her commiſſion with great diſpatch, though 
at fifteen mites diſtance, brought back ſuch a con- 


firmation of the ſchoolmaſter's guilt, that Mr All- 
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worthy determined to ſend for the criminal, and 
examine him viva voce, Mr Partridge, therefore, 
was ſummoned to attend, in order to his detence 
if he could make any) againſt this accuſation. 

Ar the time appointed, before Mr Allworthy him- 
ſelf, at Paradiſe-hall, came as well the faid Partridge, 
with Anne his wife, as Mrs Wilkins his accuſer. 
Ab now Mr Allworthy being ſeated in the chair 
of juſtice, Mr Partridge was brought before him. 
Having heard his accuſation from the mouth of 
Mrs \y1lkins, he pleaded Not guilty, making many 
vehement proteſtations of his innocence. 

Mus Partridge was then examined, who, after a 


modeſt apology for being obliged to {peak the truth 


againſt her huſband, related all the circumſtances 
with which the reader hath already been acquaiut-- 
ed; and at laſt concluded with her hutband's con- 
feſſion of his guilt. 

WHETH+R the had forgiven him or no, I will not 
venture to determine: bur it is certain, the was au 
unwilling witneſs in this cauſe; and it is probable. 
from certain other reaſons, would never have beer” 


brought to depoſe as ſhe did, had not Mrs Wilkins, 


with great art, fiſhed all out of her, at her owir- 


houſe, and had ſhe not indeed made promiſes in Me 
Allworthy's name, that the puniſhment of her huſ⸗ 
baud ihoauld not be ſuch as might any wite affect his 
family. SEE 3 „ 5 
 PaxTRIDGE ſtill perſiſted im aſſerting his innocence, 
though he admitted he had made the above mention 
ed conſeſſion; which he, hon ever, en:leavoure to 
account for, by proteſting that hie was forced into it 
by the continued importunity ſhe uſed, who vowed, . 
that as ſhe was fme of his guilt, the would never 
leave tormenting him till he had owned it, and fuith- 
tuily promiſed, that, in ſuch eaſe, ſhe would never 
mention it to him more. Hence, he fait; he had 
been induced falſely to coutets himſelf guilty, tho? 
he was innocent; and that he believed he ihonid 
have confeſled a murder from the {ame motive. 
Mus Partridge conld not bear this imputation 
wit! patience; and harin,; no other remedy, in the 
preſent place, but tgars, fie called 1torth a plentiful 
5 | 
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aſſiſtance from them, and then addreſſing herſelt” 
to Mr Allworthy, ſhe faid, (or rather cried), May 

it pleaſe your Worſhip, there never was any poor 
woman ſo injured as l am by that baſe man: for 
tis 45 not the only inſtance of his faltchood to me- 
No, may it pleaſe your Worſhip, he hath injured 
my bed many's the good time and viten, I could 
have put up with his drunkenneſs and neglect of 
his buſineſs, if he had not broke one of the ſacred 
commandiments. Beſides, if it had been out of 
doors, I had not mattered it ſo much; but with 
my own fervant, in my own houſe, under my own 
root; to-detile my own chaſte bed, which, to be 
ſure, he hath with his beaſtly ſtinking whores. Yes, 
you villain, you have detiled my own bed, you 
have; and then you have charged me with bul- 
locking you into owning the truth. It is very like- 
ly, an't pleaſe your Worſhip, that I ſhould bullock 
him.—]I have marks enow about my body to ſhew 
of his cruelty to me. If you had been a man, you 
villain, you would have ſcorned to injure a woman 
in that manner: but yon an't half a man, you 
know it.—Nor have you been half a hutband to me. 
Lou need run after whores, you need, when I'm 
ſure And ſince he provukes me, I am ready, 
an't pleaſe your Worſhip, to take my bodily oath, 
that I ſound them a- bed together. What, you have 
torgot, I ſuppoſe, when yon beat me into a ſit, 
and made the blood ran down my forehead, be- 
cauſe 1 only civilly taxed you with your adultery t 
but I can prove it by all my neiglibours. You 
© have almoft broke my heart, you have, you have.“ 

HERE Mr Allworthy interrupted, and beg ged her 
to be pacified, piomifling her that the thoatd have 
juſtice; then turning to Partridge, who ſtood aghaſt, 
one half of his wits being harried away by furprnie, 
and the other halt by fear, he ſaid, He was ſorry to 
ſee there was ſo wicked a man in the world. He aſ- 
ſured him, that his prevaricating and lying backward 
and forward was a great aggravation of his guilt : 
for which, the only atonement he could make was 
by confeflion and repentance, He exhorted him, 


therefore, to begin by immediately contcfiing the 
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fact, and not to perfiſt in denying what was 16. 
plainly proved againit him, even by his own wife. 

_ Hexx, reader, I beg =o patience a moment, 
while I make a juſt compliment to the great wiſdom 
and ſagacity of our law, which retuſes to admit the 
evidence of a wife for or againſt her huſband. This, 
ſays a certain learned author, who, I beheve, was 
never quoted betore in any but a law-book, would 
be the means of creating an eternal diſſention be- 
tween them. It would, indeed, be the means of 
much perjury, and of much whipping, fining, im- 
priſoning, tranſporting, and hanging. | 

PART&RIDGE ftood a while filent, till being bid to 
ſpeak, he ſaid, he had already tpoken the truth, and 
appealed to heaven for his inuocence, and laſtly, to 
the girl herſelf, whom he deſired his worſhip imme- 
diately to ſend for; for he was ignorant, or at leaſt 
pretended to be ſo, that fhe had left that part of the 
country. 

Mx Allworthy, whoſe natural love of juſtice, joined 
to his coolneſs of temper, made him always a moſt 
patient magiſtrate in hearing all the witneſſes which 
an accuſed perſon could produce in ts defence, 
agreed to deter his final determination of this matter, 
till the arrival of Jenny, for whom he immediately 
difpatched a metlenger; and then having recom- 
mended peace between Partridge and his wife (tho* 
he addreſſed himſelf chiefly to the wrong perſon) he 
appointed them to attend again the third day : for he 
had ſent Jenny a whole day's journey from his own 
houſe. | | | 

AT the appointed time the parties all aſſembled, 
when the meſlenger returning brought word, that 
Jenny was not to be found ; tor that the had left her 
havitation a few days before, in company with a 
recruiting officer. | 

Ma Allworthy then declared that the evidence of 
ſuch a flut as ſhe appeared to be, would have defer- 
ved no credit; but he ſaid he could not helpthinkiu 
that had ſhe been preſent, aud would have 3 
the truth, ſhe muſt have confirmed what ſo many 
circumſtances, together with his own contetiiop, aud 
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the declaration of his wife, that ſhe had caught her 
'huſband in the fact, did ſufficiently prove. He 
therefore once more exhorted Partridge to confels ; 
but he ſtill avowing his innocence, Mr Allworthy 
declared himſelf fatisfied of his guilt, and that he 
was too bad a man to receive any encouragement 
from him. He therefore deprived him of his annui- 
ty, and recommended repentance to him, on account 
of another world, and induſtry to maintain himſelf 
and his wife in this. ; 
THERE were not, perhaps, many more unhappy 
perſons than poor Partridge, He had loſt the beſt 
part of his income by the evidence of his wite, and 
yet was daily upbraided by her for having, among 
other things, been the occaſion of depriving her of 
that benefit ; but ſuch was his fortune, and he was 
obliged to ſubmit to it. £97 
Tnoven I called him poor Partridge, in the laſt 
paragraph, I would have the reader rather impute 
that epithet to the compaſſion of my temper, than 
conceive it to be any declaration of his innocence; 
Whether he was innocent or not, will perhaps ap- 
pear hereaſter ; but if the hiſtoric muſe hath entruſt- 
ed me with any ſecrets, I will by no means be guilty 
of diſcovering them till ſhe ſhall give me leave. 
Hexx, therefore, the reader muſt ſuſpend his curio- 
ſity. Certain it is, that whatever was the trath of 
the caſe, there was evidence more than fafticient to 
convict him before Allworthy ; indeed much leſs 
would have ſatisfied a bench of juſtices on an order 
of baſtardy: and yet notwithſtanding the politive- 
neſs of Mrs Partridge, who would have taken the 
ſacrament upon the matter, there is a pofhibility that 
the ſchoolmaſter was entirely innoceut: for though 
it appeared clear, on comparing the time when Jen- 
ny departed from Little Badding ton, with that of her 
delivery, that ſhe had there conceived this infant; yet 


it by no weans followed, of neceſſity, that Partridge 


mut have been its iather : for, to omit other partt- 
culars, there was in the ſame houſe a lad near eigh- 
teen. between whom and Jenny there had ſubſiffed 
ſufficient iutunacy to found a realonable ſuſpicion 3 
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and yet, ſo blind is jealouſy, this cireumſtanee never 
once entered into the head of the enraged wite, 
WHETHER Partridge repented or not, according 
to Mr Allworthy's advice, is not ſo apparent. Cer- 
tain it is, that his wife repented heartily of the evi- 
dence ſhe had given agaiuſt him; eſpecially when 
ſhe found Mrs Deborah had deceived her, and refuſed | 
to make any application to Mr Allworthy on her be- 
half, She had, however, ſomewhat better ſucceſs 
with Mrs Blifil, who was, as the reader muſt hare 
perceived, a much better tempered woman; and 
very kindly undertook to ſolicit her brother to rc 
ſtore the annuity. In which, though good nature 
might have ſome ſhare, yet a ſtronger and more na- 
tural motive will appear in the next chapter, 
Tusk ſolicitations were nevertheleſs unſucceſs- 
fal : for though Mr Allworthy did not think, with 
ſome late writers, that mercy conſiſts culy in puniſh- 
ing offenders; yet he was as far from thinking that 
it is proper to this excellent quality to pardon great 
criminals wantonly, without any reaſon whatever. 
Any doubtfulneſs of the fact, or any circumſtance of 
mitigation was never diſregarded ; but the petitions 
of au oftender, or the intercefiions of others, did not 
in the leaſt affect him. In a word, he never pardon» 
ed, becauſe the offender himſelf, or his friends, were 
unwilling that he ſhould be puuiſhed. . 
PARTXKIDGE and his wife were therefore both obli- 
ged to ſubmit to their fate; which was indeed ſe— 
vere enough : for ſo far was he from doubling his 
induſtry on the account of his leſſened income, that 
he did in a manner abandon himſelf to deſpair ; and 
as he was by nature indolent, that vice now increa- 
fed upon him, by which means he loſt the little (chool 
he had; ſo that neither his wife nor himſelf would 
have had any bread to eat, had not the charity of 
ſome good Chriſtian interpoſed, and provided them 
with what was juſt ſufficient for their ſuſtenance. 
As this ſupport was conveyed to them by an un- 
known hand, they imagined, and fo, I doubt not, 
will the reader, that Mr Allworthy himſelf was their 
{ſecret benefactor ; who, though he would not openly. 
encourage vice, could yet privately relieve the di- 
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ſtreſſes of the vicious themſelves, when theſe became ; 8, 
| too exquilite and difproportionate to their demerit. bs. 
| In which light their wretchednef6 appeared now to oh 
Fortune herſelf; for ſhe at length took pity on this Pp 
| mrierable couple, and confiderably leſlened the fs 
wretchedneſs of Partridge, by putting a final end $4 
| to that of his wite, who om aſter caught the ſmall - 
| pox, and died. . | 
Tux juſtice which Mr Allworthy had executed on 
Partridge, at firſt met with univerſal approbation ; 4 
but no ſooner had he felt its conſequences, than his 
neighbours began to relent, and to compaſſiouate 
his caſe ; and preſently after, to blame that as rigour 
and ſeverity, which they before called juſtice. They 
now exclaimed agaiuſt punithing in cold blood, and 
lang forth the praiſes of mercy and forgiveneſs. 
THESE cries were conſiderably increaſed. by the 4 
death of Mrs Partridge, which, though. owing to 
the diſtemper above mentioned, which is no conſe- 
quence of poverty or diſtreſs, many were not aſlia- 
med to impute to Mr Allworthy's ſeverity, or, as 
they now termed it, cruelty. 
| PaRTRIDGE, having now Joſt his wife, his ſchool, 
| and his annuity, and the unknown perſon havin 
| now diſcontinued. the laſt- mentioned Sts les 
ved to change the fcene, and left the country, where 
he was in danger of ſtarving with the univerſal com- 


* 
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paſlion of all his neighbours. | %. 
: CHAP. vn. 1 


A ſhort ſketch of that felicity which prudent couples may 
.. extradt from hatred ; with a ſhbrt apology for tho/t 
people who. overlook imperfections in their friends, 


HovGnH the captain had effectually demo- 
liſhed poor Partridge, yet had he not reaped 
the harveſt he hoped for, which was to turn the 
foundling out of Mr Allworthy's houſe, «þ 
On the contrary, thet gentleman grew every day fers 
fonden g little Tommy, as if he intended to coun+ 1 
terbalance his ſeverity to the father with extraor- y 
dinary fondneſs and affection towards the fon. 
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Tuis a good deal ſoured the captain's temper, 
as did all ihe other daily inſtances of Mr Allwor- 
thy's generoſity: for he looked on all fuch largeſles 
to be diminntions ot his own wealth. 

Ix this, we have faid, he did not agree with his 


. wife ; nor, indeed, in any thing elle : for though 


an affection placed on the underſtanding is, by ma- 
ny wiſe perſons, thought more durable than that 
which is founded on beauty, yet it happened other- 
wiie in the preſent caſe. Nay, the underſtandings 
of this couple were their principal bone of cou- 
tention, and one great cauſe of many quarrels 
which trom time to time aroſe between them; ard 
which at lait ended, on the fide of the lady, in a 
ſovereign coutempt for her huſband ; and on the 
huſbaud's, in an utter abhorrence ot his wife. 

As theſe had both exerciſed their talents chiefly 
in the ſtudy of divinity, this was, from their f(t 


acquaintance, the molt common topic of converſa- 


tion between then. The captain, like a well-bred 
man, had, betore marriage, always given up his o- 
pinion to that of the lady; and this, not in the 
clumſy aukward manner of a conceited blockhead, 
who, while he civilly yields to a ſuperior in argu» 
ment, is delirous of being ſtill known to think him- 
ſelf in the right. The captain, on the contrary, 
though one of the proudeſt fellows in the world, to 
abſolutely yielded the victory to his antagoniſt, that 
ſhe, who had not the leaſt doubt of his ſincerity, re- 
tired always from the diſpute, with an admiration 
of her own underſtandling, and a love for his. 

Bur though this combines to one whom the 
captain thoroughly deſpiſed, was not ſo uneaſy to 
him, as it would have been, had any hopes of pre- 
ferment made it neceſſary to thew the ſame ſubmiſ- 
ſion to a Hoadley, or to ſome other of great reputa- 
tion in the ſcience ; yet even this coſt him too much 
to be endured without ſome motive. Matrimony, 
therefore, having removed all ſuch motives, he grew 
weary of this condeſcenſion, and began to treat the 
opinions of his wife with that haughtineſs and in- 
folence, which none but thoſe who deſerve ſome 
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contempt themſelves can beſtow, and thoſe only 
who deierve no contempt can bear, 

Warn the firtt torrent of tenderneſs was over, 
and when, in the calm and long interval between 
tho fits, reaſon began to open the eyes of the lad, 


and the ſaw this alteration of behaviour in the cap- 


tain, who, at length, anſwered all her arguments 
only with piſh and pfhaw, ſhe was far from endur-— 
ing the indigaity with a tame ſubmiſſion. Indeed 
it at firſt ſo highiy provoked her, that it might have 
produced ſome tragical event, had it not taken a 
more harmleſs turn, by fiiling her with the utmoſt 
coutempt for her hn{band's anderſtanding, which 


ſomewhat qualified her hatred towards him; though 


of this likewiſe the had a pretty moderate ſhare. 


Tu captain's hatred to her was of a purer kind: 


For as to any imperfections in her knowledge or un- 


dorſtandiug, he no more deſpiſed her for them than 
for her not being fix feet high. In his opinion of 
the female ſex, he exceeded the moroſeneſs of Ari- 
ftotle himſelf : he looked on a woman as on an ani- 


mal of domeſtic ule, of ſomewhat higher conſidera- 


tion than a cat, ſince her offices were of rather more 
importance; but the difference between theſe two 
was, in his eſtimation, fo ſmall, that, in his marriage 
contracted with Mr Allworthy's lands and tenements, 
it would have been pretty equal which of them he 
had taken into the bargain. And yet ſo tender was 
his pride, that it felt the contempt which his wife 
now began to expreſs towards him ; and this, added 
to the ſarteit he had before taken of her love, crea- 
ted in him a degree of diſguſt and abhorrence per- 
haps hardly to be excoetel 2 

Ons ſituation only of the marriage ſtate is exclu- 
ded from pleaſure ; and that is, a ſtate of indiffer- 
ence, But as many of my readers, I hope, know 
what an exquiſite delight there is in conveying plea- 
ſure to a beloved object, fo fome few, I am afraid, 
may have experienced the ſatisfaftion of tormenting 
one we hate. It is, I apprehend, to come at this lat- 


der pleaſare, that we fee both ſexes often give up. 


that eaſe in marriage, which they might otherwiſe 


polleſs, though their mate yas never ſo diſagreeable 
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to them, Hence the wife often puts on fits of love 
| and jealouſy, nay, even denies herſelf any pleaſure, 
F to diſturb and prevent thoſe of her huſband ; and 
7405 he again, in return, puts frequent reſtraints on him- 
ſelf, and ſtays at home in company which he dif- 
likes, in order to confine his wife to what ſhe equal- 
ly deteſts. Hence too mult flow thoſe tears which 
2 widow ſometimes ſo plentifully ſheds over the 
aſhes of a huſband, with whom ſhe led a life of con- 
ftant diſquiet and turbulency, and whom now ſhe 
can never hope to torment any more. 

Bur if ever any couple enjoyed this pleaſure, it 
was at preſent experienced by the captain and his 
lady. It was always a ſufficient reaſon to either of 
them to be obllinate in any opinion, that the other 
had previouſly aſſerted the contrary. If the one pro- 
poſed any amuſement, the other conſtantly objected 
to it : they never loved or hated, commended or 
abuſed, the ſame perſon. And for this reaſon, as the 
captain looked with an evil eye on the little found- 
ling, his wife began now to careſs it almolt equally 
with her own child. | | 

Tak reader will be apt to conceive, that this be- 
haviour between the huſband and wife did not great- 


* * 
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15 ly contribute to Mr Allworthy's repoſe, as it tended 
. {o little to that ſerene happineſs which he had de- 
EX ſigned for all three, from this alliance: but the truth - 


is, though he might be a little diſappointed in his 

ſanguine expectations, yet he was far from being 

acquainted with the whole matter; for as the cap- 

tain was, from certain obvious reaſons, much on his 

22 before him, the lady was obliged, for fear of 

her brother's diſpleaſure, to purſue the fame conduct. 
In fact, it is poſſible for a third perſon to be very in- 

timate, nay even to live long in the ſame houſe 
with a maried couple, who have any tolerable diſ- 

cretion, and not even gueſs at the tour ſentiments 
1 which they bear to each other: for though the whole 
7 day may be ſometimes too ſhort for hatred, as well 
| as for love; yet the many hours which they natu- 

rally ſpend together apart from all obſervers, fur- 

niſh people den moderation, with tuck 


ample opportunity for the T of either paſ- 
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Hon, that if they love, they can ſupport being a few 
hours in company without toying, or if they hate, 
without ſpitting in each other's faces. 
IT is poſſible, however, that Mr Allworthy ſaw 
enough to render him a little uneaſy; for we are 
not always to conclude, that a wiſe man is not hurt, 
becauſe he doth not cry out and lament himſelf, 
like thoſe of a childiſh or effeminate temper. But 
indeed it is poſſible he might ſee ſome faults in the 
captain without any uneaſineſs at all: for men of 
true wiſdom and goodneſs are contented to take 
perſons and things as they are, without complain- 
ing of their imperfections, or attempting to amend 
them. They can ſee a fault in a friend, a rela- 
tion, or an acquaintance, without ever mentionin 
it to the parties themſelves, or to any others; ron, 
this often without leſiening their aflection. In- 
deed, unleſs great diſcernment be tempered with 
this over-looking diſpoſition, we ought never to 
contract friendſhip but with a degree of folly which 
we can deceive : for I hope my friends will pardon 
me, when I declare, I know none of them without 
a fault; and I ſhould be ſorry if I could imagine, 
J had any friend who could not fee mine. For- 
giveneſs, of this kind, we give and demand in turn. 
It is an exerciſe of friendſhip, and perhaps none 
of the leaſt pleaſant. And this forgiveneſs we muſt 
beſtow, without defire of amendment, There is, 
perhaps, no ſurer mark of folly, than an attempt 
to correct the natural infirmities of thoſe we love. 
The fineſt compoſition of human nature, as well as 
the fineſt china, may have a flaw in it ; and this I 
am afraid, in either caſe, is equally incurable ; 
though, neverthelets, the pattern may remain of the 
higheſt value. | | 
» Uros the whole, then, Mr Allworthy certainly 
ſaw ſome imnpericctions in the captain; but as this 
was a very artful man, and eternally upon his guard 
before him, theſe appeared to him no more than ble- 


miſhes in a goed character; which his goodneſs made 


him overlook, and his wiſdom prevented him from 
Aiſcovering to the captain himfelf, Very different 
would have been his ſentiments, had he diſcovered 
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the whole; which, perhaps, would in time have 
been the caſe, had the huſband and wife long con- 
tinued this kind of behaviour to each other; but 


this kind Fortune took effectual means to prevent, 


by forcing the captain to do that which rendered: 
him again dear to his wife, and reſtored all her ten- 
derneſs and atiection towards him. . 


OG HAP. Un 


A receipt to regain the loſt affectiont of a wife, which 
bath never been &own to fail in the meſi deſperate caſes. 


HE captain was made large amends for the 

| unpleaſant minntes which he paſſed in the 
couverlation of his wite, (and which were as few as 
he could contrive to make them), by the pleaſant 
meditations he enjoyed when alone. yy 
TarsEt meditations were entirely employed on Mr 


Allworthy's fortune: for, ſirit, he exerciſed much 


thought in calculating, as weil as he could, the ex- 
act value of the whole; which calculations he often 
faw occaſion to alter in his own favour : and fecond-+ 
ly, and chieſty, he pleaſed himfelf with intended al- 
terations in the houſe and gardens, and in project- 
ing many other ſchemes, as well for the improve- 
ment of the eſtate, as of the grandeur of the place: 
for this purpole he applied himſelf to the ſtudies of 
architecture and gardening, and read over many 
books on both thete ſubjects; for theſe ſciences, in- 
deed, employed his whole time, and formed his on- 
ly amuſement, He, at laſt, completed a moſt exce]- 
lent plan; and very ſorry we are that it is not in 
our power to reſent it to our reader, ſnce even the 
luxury of the preſent age, I believe, would hard:;y 
match it. It had, indeed, in a ſuperlative degree, 
the two principal ingredients which ſerve to recom- 
mend all great and noble deſigns of this nature; for 
it required an immoderate expence to execute, and 
a vait length of time to bring it to any ſort of per- 
tection, The former of theſe, the immenſe wealth 
of which the captain ſuppoſed Mr Allworthy poſſeſ- 
ted, and which he thonght himſelf ſure of inherit. 


mg, promiſed very effectually to ſupply ; and the 
| | G 2 . 
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1 latter, the ſoundneſs of his own conſtitution, and his 
li time of life, which was only what is called middle 
1 age, removed all apprehenſion of his not living te 
3 accomplith. 
4 Nor hide was wanting to enable him to enter 
upon the immediate execution of this plan, but the 
death of Mr Allworthy ; in calculating which he had 
| employed much of his own algebra, beſides purcha- 
| ng every book extant that treats of the value of 
| lives, reverſions, Cc. From all which he ſatisfied x» 
Hi:nfelf, that as he had every day a chance of this oF 
Happening, ſo had he more than an even chance of 4 
its lappening within a few years. a 
Bur while the captain was one day buſied in deep 
contemplations of this kind, one of the moſt unlucky, 
as well as nnſeaſonable accidents, happened to him. 
J hte utmolt malice of Fortune could, indeed, have 
1 contrived nothing fo cruel, fo mal-a-propes, ſo ab- 
ſolutely deſtructive to all his ſchemes. In ſhort, not k 
| to keep the reader in long iuſpence, jult at the very | 
' inſtant when his heart was exulting in meditations 
, on the happinets which would accure to kim by Mr 
7 Allworthy's death, he himſeli died of an apoplexy. : 
Furs untfortnnately befel the captain as he was 7 

taking his evening walk by himſelf, to that nobody 

was preſent to lend him any afliftance, if indeed 

any ajthftance could have preſerved him. He took, a 

therefore, meaſure of that proportion of ſoil which 
Was now become adequate to all his future purpoſes, 

and he lay dead on the ground, a great (thougli 

not a living) example of the truth of that obſerva- 

tion of Horace : | 


«© Tu ſecanda marmara 
« Locas ſub ipſum fumuse et ſepulchri 


| « Inmemor, flruis domus.” 


Which ſentiment, I ſhall thus give to the Engliſh 
| reader: © You provide the nobleſt materials for build- 

ing, when a pick-axe and a ſpade are only neceſ- * 
( ſary; and build houſes of five hundred by a hun- b 
« dred feet, forgetting that of fix by two.“ 
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Chap. 9. 


C H . IX. 4 
A proof of the infallibility of the foregoing roceipt, in 


the Iamentations of the widow; with other ſuitable 
decorations of death, ſuch as phyſicians, &. and an 
epitaph in the true ſtiie. | | 


R Allworthy, his ſiſter, and another lady were 
M allembled at the 1ccuttomed hour in the ſup- 
per-room, where having waited a couliderable time 
longer than uſual, Mr Allworthy firſt declared, he 
began to grow uneaſy at the captain's ſtay, (tor he 
was always noſt punctual at his meals); and gave 
orders that the beil ſhouid be rung without the 
doors, and eſpecially towards thoſe walks which the 
captain was wont to uſe. 5 Es 

Aur theie ſuramous proving ineffectual, (for the 
captain had, by perverſe accident, betaken himſelt 
to a new walk that evening), Mrs Blitl declared tae 
was ieriouſly frightened, Upon which the other Lt» 
dy, who was one of ler molt Hhitimate acquaintance, . 
aud who well knew the true ttate of her affections, 
eudcavyoured all the could to paciiy her; telling her 
—To be tare ſhe could not help being uneaſy; but 
that the ſhould hope the beit. That, perhaps, the 
iweetnefs of the evening had enticed-the captain to 
go farther than his uſual walk; or he might be de- 
tained at {vine ncighbour's. Mrs Blifil anfwered, No; 
ſhe was ſare ſome accident had befallen him; ior. 
that he wouid never ſtay out without ſending her 
word, as he matt know how uneaſy it would make 
her. The other lady, having no otacr-argainents to 
ui, betook herielt to Vic entreaties uſual on ſack: 
occaſions, and begged her not to frighten herſelf, 
for it night be of very ill conſequeuce to her own 
health; aud, filling out a very large glaſs of wine, 
ad iſed, and at lat prevailed with her. to drink it. 

Ma Allvortltiy now returned into the parlour; for 
he nad been hi nel, iu ſearch after the captain. His 
eonntenauce futficiently thewed the conſternation 


he was under, Which imleed had u go eat depri- 


ved hin of. lpecch; bait as grief operates variouily 
on diitcrent minds, che lime apprehenlion which. 
G 3 6» 
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depreſſed his voice, elevated that of Mrs Blifil. She 
now began to bewail herſelf in very bitter terms, 
and floods of tears accompamed her lamentations, 
which the lady, her companion, declared ſhe could 
not blame; but, at the ſame time, diſluaded her 
from indulging; attempting to moderate the grief 
of her friend, by philoſophical obſervations on the 
many diſappointments to which human lite is daily 
ſubject, which, ſhe ſaid, was a ſuffictent conſidera- 
tion to fortify our minds againſt any accidents, how 
ſudden or terrible ſoever. She ſaid, her brother's 
example ought to teach her patience, who, though 
indeed he could not be ſuppoſed as much concerned 
as herſelf, yet was, doubtleſs, very uneaſy, though 
his reſignation to the Divine Wil had reſtrained his 
grief within due bounds, 

* MEnTioN not my brother,” ſaid Mrs Blifil, 1 
5 alone am the object of your pity. What are the 
* terrors of friendihip to what a wife feels on theſe 
* occaſions? O he is loſt! Somebody hath murdered 
« im.—] ſhall never ſee him more.*'— Here a tor- 
rent of tears had the ſame conſequence with what 
the ſuppreſſion had occationed to Mr Allworthy, aud 
me remained ſilent. | 

AT this interval, a ſervant came running in, out 
of breath, and cried out, The captain was found; 
and, before he could proceed tarther, he was fol- 
Jowed by two more, bearing the dead body between 
them. 

HexeF the curious reader may obſerve another di- 
verſity in the operation of grief: for as Mr Aliwor- 
thy had been before ſilent, from the ſame caule which 
had made his fifter vociferous; 1o did the preſent 


fight, which drew tears from the gentleman, put an 


entire ſtop to thoſe of the lady; who firſt gave a 
violent icream, and preſently after fell into a fit. 
TuE room was ſoon full of jervants; ſome of whom, 
with the lady viſitant, were empioycd in care of the 
vie; and others, with Mr Allwerthy, aflifted in 
carrying ofi the captain to a warm bed; where every 
method was tried, in order to reſtore him to life. 
AN p glad ſhovid we be, could we inform tlic rea» 


der, chat both theic bodies had been attended with 
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equal ſucceſs; for thoſe who undertook the care off 


the lady, ſucceeded fo well, that after the fit had 
continued a decent time, ſhe again revived, to their 


- 


great ſatisfaction : but as to the captain, all exj-ert-. 


ments of bleeding, chafing, dropping, Cc proved 
inefſectual. Death, that inexorable judge, had paſ- 
fed ſentence on him, and refuſed to grant him a re- 
prieve, thongh two doctors who arrived, and were 
fee'd at one and the ſame inſtant, were his countel, 


TuksfF two doctors, whom, to avoid any malicious 


applications, we ſhall diſtinguiſh by the names of Dr 


Y. and Dr Z. having feit his palle, to wit, Dr Y. 


his right arm, and Dr Z. his left, both agreed that 
he was abſolutely dead: but as to the diſtemper, or 
caule of his death, they diiiexed; Dr Y. holding that 
he died of an apoplexy, and Dr Z. of au epilepty. 
HENCE aroie a difpute between the learned men, 
in which each delivered the reaſons of their teveral 


oF * 


opinions. Theſe were of ſuch equal force, that 
they ſerved both to confirm either doctor in his own * 
ſentiments, and made not the leaſt wnprefiion on his 


adverfary. 
To fay the truth, every phyſician, almoſt, hath his 


favourite diſeaſe, to which he aſcribes all the vic- 


tories obtained over human nature, The gont, the 


rhenmatiim, the ſtone, the pravel, and the eonſump- 


tion, have all their ſeveral patrons in the faculty; 
and none more than the nervous fever, or the fever 


on the ſpirits, And here we may acconnt for thoſe 


diſagree:nents in opinion, concerning the cauſe of 
a patient's death, which ſometimes occur between 
the moit learned of the college, and which have 
reatly ſurpriſed that part of the world who have. 
| Hows ignorant of the fact we have above aſſerted. 
Tae reader may, perhaps, be ſurpriſed, that in- 


ſtead of endeavouring to revive the patient, the 


learned gentlemen thould fall immediately into a 
diſpute on the occaſion of his death ; but, in reality, 
all ſuch experiments had been made before their ar- 
rival: for the captain was put into a warm bed, had 
his veins ſcarified, his forehead chafed, and all forts 
of ſtrong drops applied to his lips and noſtrils. 

Tux phyſicians, therefore, finding themiclves an- 


| 
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ticipated in every thing they ordered, were at a loſs 
how to apply that portion of time which it is uſual 
and decent to remain tor their tee, and were there- 
fore neceſſitated to find ſome ſubject or other for 
diſcourſe ; and what could more naturally preſent 
itlelf than that before mentioned? 

Ov doctors were about to take their leave, when 
Mr Allworthy, having given over the captain, and 
acquielced in the Divine Will, began to enquire at- 
ter his ſiſter, whom he deſired the;u to viſit before 
their departure. | | 

THis lady was now recovered of her fit, and, to 
uſe the common phraſe, as well as could be expect- 
ed for one in her condition, The doctors, there- 
Fore, all previous ceremonies being complied with, 
as this was a new patient, attended, according to 
defire, and laid hold on each of her hands, as they 
had before done on thoſe of the corpte. | 

Tar caſe of the lady was in the other extreme 
from that of her huſband : for, as he Was palt all the 
affiitance of phyſic, ſo in reality ſhe required none, 

PHERE is nothing more unjaſt ian the vulgar 
opinion, by which phyſicians are mitrepreſented as- 


friends to death. On the contrary, I believe, it tz 


number oi thoſe who recover by phylic could be op- 
poied to that of the maityrs to it, the former would 
rather excced. the latter. Nay, ſome are ſo cautious 
on tins head, that, to avoid a poſſibility of killing 
the patient, they abſtain from all methods of curing, 
and preſcribe nothing but what can neither do good 
nor harm. L have heard ſome of thete, with great 
pravity, deliver it as a maxim, © That Nature fthoul« 
© be lett to do her own work, while the phyſician 


© itands by, as it were, to clap her on the back, and 


© encourage her when (he doth: well.” 
So little then did our doctors delight in death, 
that they diſcharged the corpſe after a ſingle fee; 
but they were not ſo diſguſted with their living 
patient; concerning whoſe cafe they immediately 
agreed, and tell to preſcribing with great diligence. 
WHETHER, as the lady had, at firfi, perivaded: 
the phyſicians to believe her ii, they had now, iu 


return, pertuaded her to belicve herſei 10, 1 will nor | 
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determine; but ſhe continued a whole month witk 
all the decorations of ſickneſs. mam this time 
ſhe was viſited by phyſicians, attended by nurles, 
and received conſtant meſſages from her acquaint- 
ance, to enquire after her health. | 

Ar length, the decent time for ſickneſs and immo- 
derate grief being expired, the doors were diſ- 
charged, and the Jady began to ſee company; being 
altered only from what ſhe was before, by that co- 
loor of ſadueſs in which {te had dreſſed her pesſon 
and countenance. 

Tuk captain was now interred, and might, per- 
ha;s, have already made a large progreſs towards 
oblivion, had not the friendſhip of Mr Allworthy ta- 
ken care to preſerye his memory, by the following 
epitaph, which was written by a man of as great 
genius as integrity, and one who perfectly well 
Enew the captain. | 

Here lyes, 
In Expectation of a joyful Riſing, 
The Body of 
Captain JOHN BLIFIE, 
LONDON 
had the Honour of his Birth, 
OXFORD 
of his Education. 
; His Parts 
were an Honour to his Profeſſion 
and to his Country : - 
His Liſe, to his Religion 
and human Nature. 
He was a dutiful Son, 
a tender Huſband, 
an affectionate Father, 
a moſt kind Brother, 
a ſincere Friend, 
a devout Chriſtian, 
and a good Mu. 

His inconfolable Widow 
hath erected this Stone, 
The Monument of 
His Virtves, 
and her Afﬀection. 
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LAY 
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Containing the moſt memorable tranſaftions which paſ- 
fea in the family of Mr Allworthy, from the tuns 


when Temmy Fones arrived at the age of for teen, 


till + attained the age of nineteen. In this b:cR 
the reader may pick up fome' hints concerning the 
education of children. : 


r . 
Containing little or nothing. 


HE reader will be pleaſed to remember, that, 
at the beginning of the ſecond book of this 


hiitogy, we gave him a hint of our intention 
to paſs over ſeveral large periods of time, in which 


nothing happened worthy of being recorded ia a 


chronicle of this kind. 5 

Ix ſo doing, we do not only conſult our own dig- 
nity and eaſe, but the good and advantage of the 
reader; for beſides that, by theſe means, we pre- 
vent him from throwing away his time, in —4 
either without pleaſure or emolument, we give him, 
at all ſuch ſeaſons, an opportunity of employing that 
wonderful {agacity, of which he is maſter, by filling 
up theſe vacaut ſpaces of time with his own conjec- 


tares; for which purpoſe we have taken care to 


qualify him in the preceding pages. 
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Fox inſtance, what reader but knows that Mr All- 
worthy felt, at firſt, for the loſs of his friend, thote 
emotions of grief, which, on ſuch occaſions, enter 
into all meu whoſe hearts are not compoſed of flint, 
or their heads of as ſolid materials? Again, what 
reader doth wot know that philoſophy and religion 
in time moderated, and at laſt extinguiſhed this 
grief? The former of theſe, teaching the folly and 


vanity of it; and the latter, correcting it as unlaw- 


ful; and at the ſame time aſſuaging it, by raiſing 
future hopes and aflurances, which enable a ſtron 
and religious mind to take leave of a friend on his 
death-bed, with little leſs indifference than if he was 
preparing for a long journey; and indeed with lit- 
tle leſs hope of ſeeing him again, 

No can the judicious reader be at a greater loſs 


on account of Mrs Bridget Blifil, who, he may be 


aſſured, conducted herſelf through the whole ſeaſon 
in which grief is to make its appearance on the out- 
ſide of the body, with the ſtricteſt regard to all the 
rules of cuſtom and decency, ſuiting the alterations 
of her countenance to the ſeveral alterations of her 
habit: for as this changed from weeds to black, 
from black to grey, from gray to white, ſo did her 
countenance change from diſmal to ſorrowful, from 
ſorrowful to fad, from fad to ſerious, till the day 
came in which ſhe was allowed to return to her for- 
mer ſerenity. ; 

We have mentioned theſe two, as examples only 
of the taſk which may be impoſed on readers of the 
Joiveſt claſs. Much higher and harder exerciſes of 
judgment and penetration may reaſonably be ex- 
pected from the upper gradufites in criticiſm. , Ma- 
ny notable diſcoveries will, I doubt not, be made by 
ſuch, of the tranſactions which happened in the ſa- 
mily of our worthy man, during all the years which 
we have thought proper to pals over: for though 
nothing worthy of a place in this hiftory occurred 
within that period, yet did ſeveral incidents hap- 
pen of equal importance with thoie reported by the 
daily and weekly hittoriaus oi the age, in 2 
winch, great numbers of perſons conſume a conſi- 
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derable part of their time, very little, I atn afraid, 
to their emolument. Now in the coujectures here 
propoſed, ſome ot the moſt excellent taculties of 
the mjnd may be employed to much advantage, 
knce-it is a more uſeful capacity to be able to fore- 
tell the actions of men, in any circumſtance, from 


their characters, than to judge of their characters 


from their actions. The former, 1 own, requires 
the greater penetration; but may be accompliſhed 
by true ſagacity, with no leſs certainty than the 
Latter. 


As we are ſenſible that much the greateſt part of 


our readers are very eminently poſicſied of this qua: 
lity, we have leit them a ſpace of twelve ru to 
exert it in; and ſhall now bring forth our hero, at 
bout fourteen years of age, not queſtioning that 
many have been long impatient to be introduced to 
his acquaintauce. 


* 


H A F. I. 


The hero of this great hiſtory appears with very bad 

 omens. A little tale, of ſo l. a Rind, that ſome 
may think it not worth their notice. A word or two 
concerning a ſquire, and more relating id a gamekeeper, 
and a ſchoo,maſier. 


Ks we determined, when we firſt ſat down to 
write this hiitory, to flatter no man, but to 
guide our pen throughout by the directions of truth, 
we are obliged to bring our hero on the ſtage in a 
much more. diſadvantageous manner than we could 
with; and to declare honelily, even at his firit ap- 
 Pearance, that it was the univerſal opinion of all 
Mr Allworthy's family, that he was certainly born 
to be hanged, | 
IN DETY OY, Jam ſorry to ſay, there was too much 
reaſon tor this conjecture :. the lad having, from his 
earlieſt vears, diſcovered a propenſity to many vices, 
and-eſpccally. to one which hath as direct a ten- 
dency as any other to that fate, which we have juſt 
now oblcrved to have been prophetically denounced 


, @agaipſt, lia, He had been already convicted of 


* 
* 
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three robberies, viz. of robbing an orchard, of ſteal - 
ing a duck out of a farmer's yard, and of picking 
Maſter Blifil's pocket of a ball. 
Tux vices of this young man were, moreover, 
heigliteued by the diſadvantageous light in which 
they appeared, when oppoſed to the virtues of Mr 
Bliül, his companion; a youth of ſo different a caſt 
from little Jones, that not only the family, but all 
the neighbourhood, reſounded his praiſes. He was, 
indeed, a lad of a remarkable diſpoſition ; ſober, dif- 
creet, aud ; ious, beyond his age; qualities which 
gained him the love of every one who knew him, 
whilit Tom Jones was univerſally diſhked ; and ma- 
ny expreſſed their wonder, that Mr ARworthy would 
ſaifer ſuch a lad to be educated with his nephew, 
jeſt the morals of the latter thould be corrupted v 
his example. | 
A incident which happened about this time, will 
ſet the character of theſe two lads more fairly be- 
fore the diſcerning reader, thau is in the power of 
the longeſt diſſertatiou. 

In Jones, who, bad as he 1s, mult ſerve for the 
hero of this hiſtory, had only one fiiend among all 
the ſervants of the family ; for, as to Mrs Wilkins, 
ſhe had long ſince given him up, and was perfectly 
reconciled to her miſtreſs. This friend was the 
gamekeeper, a fellow of a looſe kind of diſpoſition, 
and who was thought not to entertain muct ſticter 
notions concerning the diflerence of memm ard 
tuum than the young gentleman himſelf. And 
hence this friendilip gave occaſion to many ſarca- 
{tical remarks among the domeſtics, moſt of which 
were either proverbs before, or, at leaſt, are be- 
come ſo now; and, indeed, the wit of them all 
may be compriſed in that ſhort Latin proverb, 
* Neſcitur a ſocis, which, I think, is thus expreſſed 
in Engliſh, © You may know him by the company 
he keeps.“ 

To lay tlie truth, ſome of that attrocious wicked- 
neſs in Jones, of which we have juſt mentioned 
three examples, might, perhaps, be derived from 


the encouragement he had received from this fel. 
Vs LL. I. H 
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low, who, in two or three inſtances, had been what 
the law calls an acceſſary after the fact. For the 
whole duck, and great part of the apples, were 
converted to the uſe of the gamekeeper and his 
family; though, as Jones alone was diſcovered, 


the poor lad bore not only the whole ſmart, but the 


whole blame; both which fell again to his lot on 
the following occaſion, a 

Cori vovs to Mr Allworthy's eſtate, was the 
manor of one of thoſe gentlemen who are called 
preſervers of the game. This ſpecies of men, from 
tlie great ſeverity. with which they revenge the 
death of a hare or a partridge, might be thought 
to cultivate the fame ſuperſtition with the Ban- 
nians in India; many of whom, we are told, dedi- 
-cate their whole lives to the preſervation and pro- 
tection of certain animals; were it not that our 
Engliſh Bannians, while they preſerve them from 
other enemies, will moſt unmercifully flaughter 
whole horſe-loads themſelves; to that they ttand 
clearly acquitted of any ſuch heatheniſh ſuperſti- 
tion, 

I Have, indeed, a much better opinion of this 
kind of men than is entertained by ſome, as | take 
them to anſwer the order of nature, and the good 
purpoſes tor which they were ordained, in a more 
ample manner than many others. Now, as Horace 
tells us, that there are a ſet of human beings, 


Fruges conſumere nati ; 


© Born to conſume the fruits of the earth :* ſo, 1 
make no manner of doubt but that there are 
others, | y 


Feras conſumere nati ; 


gBorn to conſuine the beaſts of the field ;* or, as it 
is com nonly called, the game: and none, I believe 
will deny, but that thoſe ſquires fulfil tlus end 
their creation. 4 

L1rt: x Jones went one-day a ſhooting with the 
gamckeeper; when happening to ſpring a covey 
of partridges, near the border of that manor over 


which tartune, to fultil the wiie purpoſes of nature, 
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| before Mr Allworthy. He owned the tact, and al- 
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had planted one of the game-conſumers, the birds 
flew into it, and were marked (as it is called) by 
the two ſportimen, in ſome furze-buſhes, about two 
or three hundred paces beyond Mr Allworthy's do- 
minions, | . wy , | 
Mi Allworthy had given the fellow ſtrict orders, 
on pain of forfeiting his place, never to treſpaſs on 
any of bis neighbours ; no more on thoſe who were 
leis rigid in this matter, than ow the lord of this 
manor. With regard to others, indecd, theie orders 
had not been always very ſcrupulouſly kept; but as 
the diſpoſition of the gentleman with whom the 
partridges had taken ſanctuary was well known,. 
the gamekeeper had never yet attempted to invade 
his territories, Nor had he done it.now, had not 
the younger ſportiman, who was excethvely eager 
to pmiaue the flying game, over-perſuaded hun ; 
but Jones being very importunate, the other, wha 
was himſelf keen cnongh after the ſpoft, yielded to 
his perſuaſons, entered the manor, and tot one of 
the partridpes. | „ 
THE gentleman bimſelf was at that time on 
horſeback,. at a little diſtance from them; and 
hearing the gun go ofl, he immediately made to- 
wards the place, and diicovered poor Tom: for 
the gamekeeper had leapt into the thickeſt part of 
the turze-brake, where he had happily coucealed 
bimielf, | 3 4 
Tuk gentleman having ſearched the lad, and 
fours tlie partridge upon hun, denounced great 
vengeance, ſwearing he would acquaint Mr Allwor- 
thy. He was as good as his word; for he rode im- 
mediately to his houte, and complained of the treſ- 
paſs on his manor, in as high terms, and as bitter 
language, as if his houſe had been broken open, and 
tie molt valuable furniture ſtole out of it. He add- 
ed, that ſome other perton was in his company, tho? 
he could not diſcover him : for that two guns had 
been diſcharged almoſt in the. ſame inſtant. Aud, 
ſays he, We have found only this partridge ; but 
© the Lord knows what mitckief they have done.” 
AT his return home, Tom was preſently convenedt 
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ledged no other excuſe but what was really true, 
51. that the covey was originally ſprung in Mr All- 
worthy's own manor, | 

Ton was then interrogated who was with him, 
which Mr Allworthy declared he was reſolved to 
know, acquainting the culprit with the circumſtance 
of the two guns, which had been depoſed by the 
{quire and both his ſervants; but Tom ſtoutly per— > 
fiited in aſſerting that he was alone: yet, to ſay the | 
truth, he heſitated a little at firſt, which would have 
confirmed Mr Alls orthy's belief, had what the ſquire 
and his ſervants faid, wanted any further confirma- | 
tion. b 

Tar gamekeeper being a ſuſpected perſon, was . 
now ſent for, aud tlie queition put to him; but ke, | 
relying on the promise which Tom had made him, 
to take all upon himſelf, very reſolutely denied be- 
ing in company with the young gentleman, or in- 
deed having ſeen him the whole aſternoon. y 

Ma Allworthy then turned towards Tom, with 
more than uſual anger in his countenance, and ad- 
viſed him to confeſs who was with him; repeatino, 

that he was relolved to know. The lad, however, 
fill maintained his reſolution, and was diſmifleck 
with much wrath by Mr Allworthy, who told him, 
he ſhould have to the next morning to conlider of 
it, when he ſhould be queitioncd by another perſon, 
and in another manner, 

Pook jones ſpent a very melancholy night; and 
the more {6, as he was without his alual compa- 
nion; for Mr Blilil was gone abroad on a viſit with 
his mother. Fear of the punithment he was to {uf- 
ſer was on this occaſton his leaſt evil; his chief an- 
xiety being, leſt his conſtancy ſhould fail him, and 

be fthould be brought to betray the gaiekeepcr, 

/' whoſe ruin he knew muſt now be the con{equence, 

Nox did the gamekceper pals his time much bet- 
ter. He had the fame apprehentions with the youth; 
for whoſe honour he had likewiic a much tenderer 
regard than for hts Kin. 

In the morning, when Tom attended the reverend 
Mr Thwackum, the perſon to whom Mr Allworthy 
had committed the inſtructien of the two boys, he 
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had the ſame queſtions put to him by that tle- 
man which he had been aſked the evening before, 
to which he returned the ſame anſwers. The con- 
ſequence of this was, ſo ſevere a whipping, that ic 
poilibly fell little ſhort of the torture with which cone 
teſſions are in ſome couutries extorted from cxaminalss. . 

Tou bore his puniſhment. with great reſolution z. 
and though his maſter aſked him between every 
ftroke, whether he would not confeſs, he was con- 
tented to be flead rather than · betray his friend, or 
break the promiſe he had made. . + 5 

Tuk gamekeeper was now relieved from his an- 
xiety, and Mr Allworthy himſelf began to be con- 
cerned at Tom's ſufferings: for, beides that Mr 
Thwackum, being highly enraged that he was not 
able to make the boy ſay what he himſelf pleated, 
had carried his ſeverity much beyond the good man's 
iutention, this latter began now to {ulpect that the 
ſquire had been miitaken ; which his extreme eager- 
nels and anger ſeemed to make probable ; and as 
for what the ſervants had ſaid in confirmation of 
their maſter's account, he laid no great ſtreſs upon 
that. Now, as cruelty and injuitice . were” two 
ideas, of which, Mr Allworthy could by no means 
fupport the conſciouſneſs a fiagle moment, he ſent 
tor Tom, and after many kind and friendly exhor- 
tations, ſaid, © I am convinced, my dear child, that 
my ſuſprions have wronged you; Lam forry that 
« you have been ſo ſeverely puniſhed on this ac- 
count.“ and at lait gave him a little horte to 
make him amends; again repeating his toxrow for 
what had pait. ; 

Tou's guilt now flew in his face more tlran an 
ſeverity could make im. He could more caſily bear 
the lathes of Thwackum, than the generokity oi All- 
worthy. The tears barlt from his eves, and he tell 
upon his knees, crymꝑ, Oh! Sit, you are too good 
« for me. Indeed you are, Indeed 1 don't deſerve 
it.“ And at that very initant, from the ſuhnets of 
his heart, had almoſt betrayed the feeret ; but tie 
good genius of the pamekeeper fuy.cled to him 
what might be the contequence to the poor elo 
and this conlideration ſeated his lips. 
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Tuwackvn did all he could to diſſuade Allworthy 
from ſhewing any compaſſion or kindnets to the 
boy, ſiying, He had perſiſted in an untruth; and 
gave ſome hints, that a ſecond whipping miglit pro- 
bably bring the matter to light. | 
Bor Mr Allworthy abſolutely refuſed to conſent 
to the experiment. He faid, the boy had {uſtered 
enough already for concealing the truth, even if 
he was guilty, ſeeing that he could have no motive 
but a miſtaken point of honour for ſo doing. 

* Honouk?" cry'd Thwackum, with tome warmth, 
© mere {tubhornets and obitinacy ! Can honour teach 
© any one to tell a lie? or can any honour exilt in- 
dependent of religion?“ a 

Tuis diſcourſe happened at table when dinner 
was juſt ended; and there were pretent Mr All- 
worthy, Mr Thwackam, and a third gentleman, who 
now entered into the debate, and whom, before we 
proceed any farther, we ſhall briefly introduce to 
our reader's acquaintance. 


. 


C HA F. Ht. 
The character of Mr Square the philoſopher, and of Mr 


Thwac tum the divine ; with a diſpute concerning 


HE name of this geutleman, who had then e- 

lided ſome time at Mr Allworthiy's honte, was 
M Square. His natural parts were not of the tiilt 
rate, but he hail greatly improved them by a tearned 
education. He was deeply read in the Antients, 
an a profeſſed maſter of all the works of Plato and 
Ariſtotle ; upon which great models he had priuci- 
pally for:ned himſelf, ſometimes according with the 
o, 113008 of the one, and tometimes with that of the 
ether. In morals he was a proftetied Platoniſt, and 
in religion he 1nclined to be an Ariſtotelian, 

Bur thongh he had, as we have ſaid, formed his 
morals on the Piatonic model, yet he pertectly a- 
greed with the opinion of Ariftotle, in conſidering 
tnat great man rather in the quality of a philo- 
ſo. her or a ſheculatiſt, than as a lepiflator, This 
Kutinent he carried 4 great way; indeed, ſo tar, 
as to regard all yutue as matter oi theory Onty, 
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This, it is true, he never aflirmed, as 1 have heard, 
to any one; and yet, upon the Jeaſt attention to 
his conduct, I caunot help thinking it was his 
real opinion, as it will perfectly reconcile fowe; 
contradictions, which might otherwiſe appear iu 
his character. Eds vant A 
Tals gentieman and My Thwaekum ſcarce ever! 
met without a diſputation; ſor their tenets were 
indeed diametrically oppokte to each other. Square 
held human nature to be the perfection of alt vir- 
tuc, and that vice was a deviation from our nature, 
in the ſame manner as deformity of body is. 
Thwackum, on the coutrary, maintained that the 
human mind, fince the fall, was nothing but a fink 
ot iniquity, till purified aud redeemed by grace. In 
one point only they agreed, which was, in all their 
diſcourſes on morality never to mention the word 
goodneſs, The favourite phraie of the tormer was, 
tlie natural beauty of virtue; that of the latter 
was, the divine power of grace. The former mea— 
ſured all actions by the uualterable rute of right, 
and the eternal fitneis of things; the latter de- 
cived all matters by authority; bst, in doing this, 
he always uſed the ſcriptues and their commen- 
tators, as the lawyer doth his Col.e upon Littleton, 


where the comment is of equal authority with the 
teat, 

Ar ER this ſhort introduction, the reader will be 
pleaſed to remember, that the parion had concluded 
his fy-eech with a triumphant queition, to which he 
had apprehended no aufwer, viz, Can any honour 
exiſt independent on religion?! 

To this Square antwered, that it was inpoſiible 
to diicourſe philolophically concerning words, till 
the:r meaning was firit eſtabliſhed ; that there were 
ſcarce any two words of a thre vag dt and unceitain 
lignification, than the two he had meutioned ; ior 
tnat there were almoit as many dil: crent Cinioens 
concerning honour, as concerning reliyion. But,“ 
fays he, if by honour you mean the true natural 
© beauty of viitue, I will maintain It may exiti in- 


dependent of any reli; ion whatever, Nay, added 


he, you yourtlelt will allow it may Exit indepen» 
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dent of all but one: ſo will a Mihometan, a Jew, . 


c and. all the maintainers of all the different iects 
(in the world” Y | 
Tawackum replied, this was arguing with the 
uſual malice of all the enemies to the true church. 
He ſaid, he doubted not but that all the infidels 
aud heretics in the world would, it they could, con- 
tine honor to their own abſurd errors and damn- 


able deceptions: but honour,” ſays he, © is not 


£ therefore manifold, becauſe there are many ab- 


© {urd opinions about it; nor is religion manifold, . 
£ becaule there are various {ects and herefies in the 


e world. When I mention religion, I mean the 
Chriſtian religion; and not only the Chrittian re- 
ligion, but the Proteſtant religion; and not only 
the Proteſtant religion, but the Church of England, 


of divine grace which is not only conſiſtent with, 
but dependent upon, this religion; and is con- 
fiitent with, and dependent upon, no other. Now, 
to {ay that the honour I here mean, and which 
was, I thought, all the honour I could be ſuppoſed 
to mean, will aphold, much lets dictate, au un- 
truth, is to aſſert an abſurdity too ſhocking to be 
conceived.” 


A A, Aa A «a «+ Aa 


have ſaid ; but if you perceived it, I am fure you 
have not attempted to anſwer it However,.to 
drop the article of religion, I think it is plain, 


a ca a «a A , 


© that true honour and true virtue are almoſt y- 
rvonimonus terms, and they are both founded on 
the unalterable rule of right, and the eternal 
© firneſs of things; to which an untruth being ab- 
4 folutely repupnant aud contrary, it is certain 
© that true hononr cannot fupport an untruth. In 
« this, therefore, I think we are agreed; but that 
© this honour can be ſaid to be founded on religion; 
to which it is antecedent, if by religion be meant: 
©. any politive law'— 7 | 


And when I mention honour, I mean that mode 


© I puxposery avoided,” ſays Square, © drawing a 
concluſion which I thought evident froin what 1 


from what you have faid, that we have different 
ideas oi hononr ; or why do we not agree in the 
© ſame terms of its explanation ? I have allerted, 
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© ] acrEE, anſwered Thwackum, with great 
warmth, „with a man who atterts honour to be ante- 
« cedent to religion Mr Alluorthy, didl agree—?” 

HE was proceeding, when Mr Allworthy inter- 
poſed, telling them very coldly, they had both mi- 
s taken his meaning; for that he had laid nothing 


f | of true honour Alt is poſſible, however, he woul 
1 not have eaſily quieted the diſputants, Who were 
\ growingequally warm, had not another matter nov 
failen ont, which put a final cud to the converta- 
| tion at preſent, | 
| 1 


Comaining a neceſſury apology for the author; and a 
chidiſh incident, which perhaps requires an apoitgy 
likewiſe, 


EroRE I proceed farther, I ſhall beg leave to ob- 
viate ſome miſconſtructions, into which the zeal 
of ſome few readers may lead them; for I wonldt 
not willingly give offence to any, eſpecially to men 

who are warm in the cauſe of virtue or religion. 
Ino, therefore, no man will, by the groſieſt 
miſunderſtanding, or perverſion of my meaning, 
| miſtepreſent me, as endeavourirg to caſt any ridi- 
25 cale on the greateſt perfections of human nature ; 
| and which do, indeed, alone purify and ennoble 
5 the heart of man, and rai:e him abore the brute 
creation, This, reader, I will venture to ſay, (ar d- 
by how much the better man you are yourſelt, by 
fo much the more will you be 1nclined to believe 
me) that I would rather have buried the ſentiments. 
of theſe two perſons in eternal oblivion, than have 
done any injury to either ef theſe glorious cauſes.. 
On the contrary, it is with a view to their ſervice 
that I have taken upon me to record the lives aud 
actions of two of their falſe and pretended cham- 
pions, A treacherous friend is the molt dangerous 
cnhemy; and I will ſay boldly, that both religion and 
virtue have received inore ical diſcredit from hypo- 
| crites, than the wittieſt profligates or infidels could 
| ever caſt upon them: nay, faither, as theſe two, in 


their purity, are iightly called the bands of civil ſo- 
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ciety, and are indeed the greateſt of bleſſings; ſo 


when poiſoned and corrapted with fraud, pretence, 
and affectation, they have become the worſt of civik 


curſes, and have enabled men to perpetrate the moſt 
cruel miſchiets to their own ſpecies. | 
IxpEED, I doubt not but this ridicule will in ge- 
neral be allowed; my chief apprehenſion is, as ma- 
ny true and juit ſentiments often came from the 
mouths of thele perſons, leſt the whole ſhould be ta- 


ken together, and I ſhould be conceived to ridicule 
all alike, Now the reader will be pleaſed to conſider, 


that as neither of theſe men were fools, they could 
not be ſuppoſed to have holden none but wrong 


principles, and to have uttered nothing bat abſur- 


dities ; what injuſtice, therefore, muſt I have done 
to their characters, had I ſelefted. only what was 
bad, and how horridly wretched aud maimed mutt 
their arguments have appeared ! | 

Uros the whole, it is not religion or virtue, but 
the want of them, which is here expoſed. Had not 


Thwackum too much neglected virtue, and Square 


religion, in the compoſition of their ſeveral ſyſtems, 


and had not both utterly diſcarded all natural good- 


neſs of heart, _ had never been repreſented as 


the objects of derifion in this hiftory ; in which we 
will now proceed. 


T#r1s matter, then, which put an end to the de- 
bate mentioned in the laſt chapter, was no other. 
than a quarrel between Maſter Blitil and Tom Jones, 
the conſequence of which had been a bloody noſe 


to the former; for though Mr Blifil, notwithſtand- 
ing he was the younger, was in ſize above the 
other's match, yet Tom was much his ſuperior at 
the noble art of boxing. | 

Tou, however, cautioufly avoided all engage- 
ments with that youth; for befides- that Tommy 


nes was an inoffenſive lad amidit all his roguery, 


and really loved Blifil, Mr Thwackum being always 


the ſecond of the latter, would have been ſufficient 


to deter him. 


Bur well ſays a certain Author, no man is wiſe at 


all hours ; it 15 therefore no wonder that a boy is 


not fo. A difference ariſing at play between the 
* 
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two lads, Mr Blifil called Tom a beggarly baſtard. 


Upon which the latter, who was iomewhat paflio- 
nate in his diſpoſition, immediately cauſed that 


phænomenon in the face of the former, which we 


have above remembered. 1 ; 
Ma Blifil now, with his blood running from his 


noſe, and the tears galloping after from his eyes, 


appeared before his uncle and the tremendous 


"Thwackum : in which court an indictment of af. 


fault, battery, and wounding, was inſtantly prefer- 


red againſt Tom; who, in his excule, only pleaded 
the provocation, which vas indeed all the matter 


that Mr Blifil bad omitted, PR” 
Ir is indeed poſſible, that this circumſtance might 
have eſcaped his memory; for, in his reply, he po- 


ſitirely inſiſted, that he had mage uſe of no ſuch ap- 


pellation ; adding, Heaven forbid ſuch naughty 


£ words ſhould ever come out of his mouth.“ 


Tow, though againſt all form of law, rejoined in 
afſit mance of the words. Upon which Mr Blitil ſaid, 


<< It is no wonder; thoſe who will tell one fib, will 


© hardly ſtick at another. If I had told my maſter 
* ſuch a wicked fib as you have done, I ſhould be 


© aſhamed to ſhew my face.” 


War fib, child ? cries Thwackum, pretty 


eagerly. 


* Waur, he told you that nobody was with him a- 
© ſhooting, when he killed the partridge ; but he 
* knows, (here he burſt into a flood of tears) yes, he 
© knows; for he confeſſed it to me, that Black George 
the gamekeeper was there. Nay, he ſaid, yes you 
did, deny it if you can, that you would not have 
* confeſt the truth, tho' maſter had cut you to pieces. 

AT this the fire flatked from Thwackum's eyes, 
and he cried ont in triumph, Oh! oh! this is your 
* miſtaken notion of honour ! this is the boy who 
was not to be whipped again !' But Mr Allworthy, 
with a more gentle aſpect, turned towards the lad, 
aud ſaid, „Is this true, child How came you to 
< perſiſt ſo obſtinately in a ialichood ?? | 

Tom ſaid, He ſcorned a lie as much as any one; 


but he thonght his honour engaged him to act as 
he did ; for he had pronuſed the poor fellow 49 


*. 
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£ conceal hi; which,” he ſaid, he thought him- 
„ {e!f fartjer obliged to, as the, gamekeeper had 
begged him not to go into the gentleman's manor, 
and ad at laft gone hi nſelf in cpinpliance with 
© his perſuaſions. He ſaid, 957 was the whole truth 
of the matter, and. he would take, his oath of it; 
9 with yery, pa honately, begging Mr 
Allwortthy,.< to hayg coupaliion on the. poor fellow's 
family, eſyvechilly as he, himſelf only had been 
© guilty, and the, ther had been very dificultly pre- 
< vailed ou, to do what hie did. Iadeed, Sir,” (aid 
he It could hardly be called a lie that I told; for 
the poor fellow was entirely innocent of the whole 
© matter. I thoald have gone alone after the birds; 
< nay; I did go at firit, and he enly followed me to 
« prevent more, miſchief, Do, pray. Sir, let me be 
E puniſhed 8. take my little horſe away again; but 
pray, Sir, forgive porr George.“ 

Ms Allworthy hefitated a few moments, and then 
diſiniſſed the boys, adviſing then to live more 
friendly and peaceably together. 


CAS SV, 


The '6pinibns of the divine and the philoſopher concerning 
the twwo boys ; with ſome reaſons for their opinions, 
aud other. matters. | £ | 


] T is probable, that by diſcloſing this ſecret, which 
KT had been. communicated in the utmolt confidence 
to him, young. Blial preferved his companion from a 
god Jathing : for the oftence of the bloody noe 
455 have been of itſelſ ſufücient cauſe for Thwac- 
Kum to have prggeeded to correction; but now this 
Was totally abſorbed, in the conlideration of the 
other matter; and with regard to this, Mr Allwor- 
thy, declared, privately, he thought the boy deſerved 
Fe yard yathex than huniſhment; ſo that Thwac— 
ku n's, hand wah With-held by a general pardon, 


excl imed againit this Menke, and, as he ſaid he 
bid 5 11 188 1% .. . 
would venture; to call xt, wicked lenity. To remit 
the puniſh nent off ſuch, crimes was, he aid, to en- 
courage them, 'He cularged much on the correction 
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Tawackuy, whole meditations, were full of birch, 
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of children, and quoted many texts from Solomon 
and-others; which being to be found in ſo many 
other books, ſhall not be found here. He then ap- 
plied himſelf to the vice of lying, on which head he 
was altogether as learned as he had been on the other. 

SCUARE ſaid, he had been endeavouring to recon» 
cile-the behaviour of Tom with his idea of perfect 
virtue; but could not. He owned there was ſome- 
thing which at firſt fight appeared like fortitude in 


the action; but as fortitude was a virtue, and falſe- 


hood a vice, they could by no means agree or unite 
together. He added, that as this was in ſome mea- 
ſure to confound virtue and vice, it might be worth 
Mr Thwackum's conſideration, whether a larger ca- 
itigation might not be laid on, upon that account. 
As both theſe learned men concurred in cenſu- 
ring Jones, ſo were they no leſs unanimous in ap- 
plauding Mr Blifil. To bring truth to light, was by 
the parſon aſſerted to be the duty of every religious 
man ; and by the philoſopher this was declared to 
be highly conformable with the rule of right, and 


the eternal and unalterable fitneſs of things. 


ALL this, however, weighed very little with Mr 
Allworthy. He could not be prevailed on to fign the 
warrant for the execution -of Jones. There was 
ſomething within his own breaſt, with which the in- 
vincible fidelity which that youth had preſerved, 
correſponded much better than it had done with the 
religion of Thwackum, or with the virtue of Square. 
He therefore ſtrictly ordexed the former of theſe 
gentlemen-to abſtain from laying violent hands on 
Tom for what had paſt, The pedagogue was obli- 
ged to obey thoſe orders; but not without great re- 

uctance, and frequent mutterings, that the boy 
would be certainly ſpoiled. | 

TowaxrDs the gamekeeper the good man behaved 
with more ſeverity. He preſently fammoned that 
poor fellow before him, and after many bitter remon- 
ſtrances, paid him his wages, and diſmifled him from 
his ſervice ; for Mr Allworthy rightly obſerved, that 
there was a great difference . being guiity of 


a falſehood to excuſe yourſelf), and to excuſe another, 
8 likewife urged, as the priucipal motive to his in- 
9 L. I. 1 
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flexible ſeverity againſt this man, that he had baſely 
ſuffered Tom Jones to undergo ſo heavy a puniſh- 
ment for his ſake, whereas he ought to have pre- 
vented it, by making the diſcovery himſelf. 

Wu this ſtory became public, many people dif- 
fered from Square and Thwackum, in judging the 
conduct of the two lads on the occaſion. Mr Blifil 
was generally called a ſneaking raſcal, a poor-ſpi- 
rited wretch, with other epithets of the like kind ; 
whilſt Tom was honoured with the appellations of 
a brave lad, a jolly dog, and an honeſt fellow. In- 
deed his behaviour to Black George much ingratia- 
ted him with all the ſervants; for though that fel- 
low was before univerſally diiliked, yet he was no 
ſooner turned away, than hc was as univerſally pi- 
tic]; and the friendſhip and gallantry of Tom 
Tones was celebrated by them alf with the higheſt 
applauſe; and they condemned Mr Blifil, as openly 
as they durſt, without mcurring the danger of of- 
tending his mother. For all this, however, poor Tom 
ſmarted in the fleſh ; for though Thwackwn had 
been inhibited to exerciſe his arm on the foregoing 
account, yet, as the proverb ſays, It is eaſy to find a 
ſtick, &c.: ſo was it eaſy to find a rod; and, in- 
deed, the not being able to find one was the only 
thing which could have kept Thwackum auy long 
time from cliaſtiſing poor Jones. 

Hap the bare delight in the ſport been the only 
incucemert to the pedagogue, it is probable Mr 
Bliſil would likewiſe have had his ſhare; but though 
Mr Allworthy had given him frequent orders to 


make no difference between the lads, yet was Thwac- 


kum altogether as kind and gentle to this youth, as 
he was harſh, nay even barbarous, to the other. To 
ſay the truth, Bliſil had greatly gained his maiter's 
affections; partly by the profound reſpect he always 
fhewed his perſon, but much more by rhe decent re- 
verence with which he received his docliine; for 
he had got by heart, and frequently repeated his 
phraſes, and maintained all his maſter's religious 
principles, with a zeal which was ſurpritirg in one 
ſo yonng, and which greatly endeared lum to the 
worthy preceptor, 
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Ton Jones, on the other hand, was not only defi- 
cient in outward tokens of reſpect, often forgetting: 
to pull off his hat, or to bow at his maſter's ap- 
proach ; but was altogether as unmindful both of 
his maſter's precepts and example. He was indeed 
a thoughtle(s, giddy youth, with little ſobriety iu 
his manners, and leſs in his countenance; and would 
often very impudently and indecently laugh at his. 
companion for his ſerious behaviour. le 


« 
o 


Mx Square had the fame reaſon for his preference 
of the former lad; for Tom Jones ſhewed no more 
regard to the learned diſcouries which this gentle- 
man would ſometimes throw away upon him, thai. 
to thoſe of Thwackum. He ouce ventured to make 
a jeſt of the rule of right; and at another time ſaid, 
He believed there was no rule iu the world capable 
of making fuch a man as his father, (for fo Mr All- 
worthy ſuffered himſelf to be called.) 

Ma Blitil, on the contrary, had addreſs enough at. 
fixteen to recommend himſelf at one and the ſame 
time to both theſe oppoſites. With one he was all 
relipton, with the other he was all virtue; and when 
both were preſent, he was profoundly filent, which 
both interpreted in his favour and in their on. 

Nox was Blifil contented with flattering both theſe 

entlemen to their faces; he took frequent occa- 
fions of praiſing them behind their backs to Allwor- 
thy ; betore whom, when they two were alone, and 
his uncle commended any religious or virtuous ſen- 
timent, (for many ſuch came conſtantly from him), 
he ſeldom failed to aſeribe it to tlie good initruc- 
tions he had received from either Ihwackum or 
Square: for he knew his uncle repeated all ſuch 
compliments to the perſons for whote uſe they were 
meant; and he found, by experience, the great im- 
preſſious which they made on the philoſopher, as 
well as on the divine: for, to fay the truth, there 


is no kind of flattery ſo irreſiſtible as this, at ſecond 


hand. l 
Tux young gentleman, moreover, ſoon perceived 
how extremely grateſul all thoſe pancgyrics on his 
Inſtructors were to Mr Allworthy hämſelf, as they 
© loudly reſounded the praiſe of that ſingular plan 
I 2 
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of education which he had laid down : for this wor- 
thy man having obſerved the imperfect inſtitution 
of our public Choate, and the many vices which boys 
were there liable to learn, had reſolved to educate 
his nephew, as wel as the other lad, whom he had 
in a manner adopted, in his own houſe; where he 
thonght their morals would eſcape all that danger 
of being corrupted; towhich they would be unavoid- » 
«bly expoſed iu any public ſchool or univerſity. 
Havixc theretore determined to commit the{e 
toys to the tuition of a private tutor, Mr Thwackune 
was recommended to kim for that office, by a very 
particular friend, of whoſe underſtanding Mr All- 
worthy had a great opiuion, and in whoſe integrity 
be placed much contidence, This Thwackum was 
fellow of a college, where he ahnoſt entirely re- 
ded ; and had a great reputation for learning, re- 
ligion, and {ſobriety of manners. And theſe were, ; 
doubtleſs, the qualifications by which Mr Allwor- | 
thy's friend had been induced to recommend him; 
though, indeed, this friend had ſome obligations to 
Thwackum's family, who were the moſt coutiderable 
perſons. in a borough. which that, gentleman repre- 
iented in parliament. — 
Tawackum, at his firſt arrival, was extreme] 
agreeable to Allworthy ; and indeed he perfectly 
anſwered the character which had been given of | 
him. Upon longer acquaiutance, however, and 
more intimate converſation, this worthy man ſaw 
infirmities in the tutor, which he could have wiſhect } 
hiiu to have been without; though, as thoſe ſeemed | 
greatly over-balanced by his good qualities, they . 
did not incline Mr Allworthy to part with him; nor 
would they indeed have juſtiſied tneh a proceeding > 
for the reader is. greatly miſtaken, if he conceive 
that Thywackum appeared to Mr Allworthy in the 
fame light as he doth to, him in this hiſtory ; and he 
is as much deceived, if he imagines, that the moſt 
intimate acquaintance which he himſelf could have 
had with that divine, would. have informed him of 
thoſe things which we, from our inſpiration, are 
| enabled to open and diſcover. Of readers.vwho from 
| incs conceits as theſe condemy. the wiſdom or pene- 
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tration of Mr Allworthy, I ſhall not feruple to fay; 
that they make a very bad and unꝑrate ful uſe of that 
knowledge which we have communicated to thei: 
Tukst apparent errors in the doctrine of Thwae- 
kum, ſerved greatly to palliate 12 
in that of Square, Which our good man notlefs faw 
and condemned, He thought, indeed, that che dif- 
P ferer.t exaberancies of theſe gentlemen, would cor- 
rect their different imperfections4 and that from 
both, eſpecially ' with his aſſiſtance, the two Jads 
would derive ſufficient precepts of true religion and. 
virtue, If the event happened contrary to his ex- 
6 pectations, this poſſibly procceded from ſome fault 
in the plan itſelt, which the reader hath my leave FS 7 
to diſcover, if he can: for we do not pretend to in- 
troduce any infallible characters into this hiftory ; 
E. where we hope nothing will- be found which hath: 
b never yet been feen in human nature. 
To return, therefore; the reader will not, [think, 
wonder that the di erent behaviour of the two lads 
above commemorated, produced the different ef- 
fects of which he hath already feer fome inſtance; 
and, befides this, there was another reaſon for tlie 
conduct of the philoſopher and the pedayzopne; but 
this being matter of great importance, we ſhall ne- 
veal it iu the next chapter. 2 
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1 T is to be known, then, that thoſe two learned 
: perſonages, who have lately made a conſidera he. 
lig irre on the theatre of this hiHO NV, had trom thHip - 
firlt arrival at Mr Albvorthy's hvbuſe- taken ſo gear 
an allection, the one to Ig virtue, the other tons 
| religion, that they had: ineditated the cloſcif ate. 
1 hance with him. 0 n ee 
6 Fon this-purpoſe they had caſt their eyes that 
fair widow, whom, thougli we have not tür 10 
time made any mention of lu, the reader, we tit? 
hat n not forgot. Mrs Blifik was indeed the. blies? 1 
hin they botmwap need 119-4" 5-9 ö 
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Ir may ſeen remarkable, that of four perſons” . 
whom we Irve commetnnorated at Mr Allworthy's WM 
houſe, three of them thouid fix their inclinations on a- 
lady who was never preatly celebrated for her beauty, 
and who was, moreover, now a little deſcended into 
the vale of years; but in reality, boſom friends, and- 
intimate acquaintance, have a kind of natural pro- { 
penſity to particular females at the houſe of a friend, ; 
22. to his grandmother, mother, ſiſter, daughter, 
aunt, niece, or couſin, when they are rich; and to 
his wife, ſiſter, daughter, niece, couſin, miſtreſs, or 
ſervant maid, if they ſhould be handſome. 

We: would not, however, have our reader ima- 
Tine, that perſons of ſuch characters as were ſup- 
ported by Thwackum and Square, would undertake 
a matter of this kind, which hath been a little cen- 
ſured by ſome rigid moraliſts, before they had tho- 
roughly examined it, and confidered whether it. 
was (as Shakeſpeare phraſes it) © {tuff o' tit” con- 
ſcience,” or no. Thwackum was encouraged to the 
undertaking by reflecting, that to covet your neigh- 
bour's ſiſter is no where forbidden; and he knew it 
was a rule in the conſtruction of all laws, that © Fx- 5 
e preſſum facit ceſſare taciium.” The ſenſe of which 
3s, When a Jaw-piver ſets down plainly his whole 
meaning, we are prevented from making him 
mean what we plcaſe ourſelves.“ As ſome iniftances 
of women, therefore, are mentioned in the divine 
Jaw, which forbids ns to covet our neighbour's gods, 
and that of a filter omitted, he concluded eit to be 
awful. And as to Square, who was in his per- 
fon what is called a jolly fellow, or a widow's man, 
he eaſily reconciled his choice to the eternal fitnc {6 
of things. ; * 13. c 
Nou, as both theſe gentlemen were induſtrious in 
taking every opportunity of recommending them- 
ſe ves to the widow, they apprehended one certain 
method was, by giving her {5n-tke':conttant prete- 5 
rence tothe other lad: and, as one conceived the 1 
kindneſs and affection which Mr Allworthy ſlewed 
the latter, mult be highly diſagreeable to her, they 
doubted not hot the laying hold cn all occations to 
degrade aird viii y bin, would be highly pleaſing · to 
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her; who, as ſhe hated the boy, mult, love all thoſe 
who did lim any hurt. In this, Fhwackum.had.the, 
advantage ; for while Square could, only {canty;the 
voor lad's reputation, he could flea his (bin,; and, 
indeed, he conſidered every laſh he gave „im, as a, 
compliment paid to his miſtrtszg ſo, Hint he .goulgge 
with the utmoſt propriety, xeheat, this old flogging 
line, Caſligo te æon quod. odio habr amid quod ANE. +. 
«© T'chaſtite thee not out of hatzed, but gut of love. 
And this, indeed, be often had in his mouth, or, ra- 
ther, according to the old phraſe, never more; pro- 
perly applied, at his fingers ends ße 2 
For this reaſon. principally, the two, RE! itlemen 
concurred, as we) have ſeen above, in their opinion 
concerning the twoilad5; this being, indeed, almaſt, 
the only initance of their coneurring on any point: 
for, beſide the diflerence of their. principles, they. 
had. both long ago ſtrongly ſulpected, each other s- 
deiipn, and hated one another with uo little degree 
of inveteracy. rl ett: es | 
Tuts mutual animoſity was a good deal increaſed- 
by their alternate ſucceſles; tor Mis Blifl knew what: 
they would be at long before they imagined it, or, 
indeed, intended the ſhon]Jd : tor they proceeded with 
reat cantion, leſt the thould be ollended, and ac- 
quaint Mr Allwerthy.. But they had no reaion fon 
any ſuch tear; ſhe was well enough. pleated with a 
pathon, of which ſhe intended none ſhould have any 
tiuits but herſelf: and the only fruits fhe defipned 
for herſelt, were flattery and courtilip ; for which 
purpoſe, the foothed them by turns, and along time 
equally. She was, indeed, rather inchned to tavour 
the parſon's principles; but Square's perton was more 
agreeable to her eye, for he was a comely man; 
whereas the: pedagogue did in countenance very 
nearly reſemble that geatleman who, in the Harlot's 
Progreſs, is ſeen correcting the ladies, in Bride well 
Wukruka Mus Blifil had been ſuyfeited with, the 
{weets of marriage, ; on, diſguſted hy its bittere, or 
1jrom what other cauſe it proceeded, I will bot de- 
termine; but ſhe could never be brought to liſten 
to any ſecond propotals., However, ſhe at laſt con- 
weried with Square with ſuch a degree:of intimacy, 


o THE HISTORY OF Book Hr. 
that malicious tongues began to whiſper things of 
her, to which, as well for the fake of the lady, as 
that they were highly diſagreeable to the rule of 


right, and the ſitneſs of things, we will give no cre- 
dit, and therefore ſhall not blot our. paper with 


them. The pedagogue, tis certain, whipt on, with- 


out getting a ſtep nearer to his journey's end. 
INDEED he had committed a great error, and that 


Square diſcovered much ſooner than himſelf. Mrs- 


Blitil (as, perhaps, the reader may have. formerly 
guelled) was not over and above plieaſed with the 
behaviour of her huſband ; nay, to be honeſt, ſlie ab- 
folutely hated him, till his death, at lait, a little re- 
conciled him to her affections. It will not be there- 
fore greatly wondered at, if the had not tlie molt; 
violent regard to the offspring the had by him. And, 
in fact, ſhe had ſo little of this regard, that in his 
mfancy ſhe ſeldom ſaw her ſon, or took any notice 
of him; and hence the acquieſced, after a little re- 
luctance, in all the favours which Mr Allworthy. 
ſhowered on the foundling; whom the good man 
called his own boy, and in all things put on an eu- 
are equality with Mr Blitil. This acquieſcence in 
Mrs Bltl was conſidered by the neighbours, and by 
the family, as a mark of her condeſcenſion to her 
brother's humour, and was imagined by all others, 
as well as Thwacknm and Square, to hate the found- 
ling in her heart; nay, the more civility the ſhewed. 
him, the more they conceived ſhe deteſted him, and 
the farer ſchemes the was laying for his ruin: for 
as they thought it her intereſt to hate him, it was 
very difficult for her to perinade them ſhe did not. 

Tawacke: was the more confirined in his opt- 
nion, as the had more than once ſhly cauſed him to 
wiip Tom Jones, when Mr Allworthy, who was an 
enemy to this exerciſe, was abroad; whereas ſhe 
had never grven any ſueh orders concerning young 
Blifil. and this had likewiſe impoſed upon Square. 
I: reality, though the certainly hated her own ton, 
of which, however monttrous it appears, I am aſlur- 
ed ſhe is not a ſingular inſtance, the appeared, not- 
with{tanding all her outward compliance, to be in her. 


heart ſuliciently diſpleaſed with all. the favour 
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ſhewn by Mr Allworthy to the foundling. She fre- 
quently complained of this behind her brother's 
back, and very ſharply cenfured him for it, both to 
Thwackum and Square; nay, ſhe would throw it 
in the teeth of Ailworthy himſelf, when a little quar- 


rel, or miff, as it is vulgarly called, aroſe between 


them. 

However, when Tom grew up, and gave tokens 
of that gallantry of temper which grcatly recom- 
mends men to women, this diſinclination which ze 
had diſcovered to htm when a child, by degrees 
abated ; and at laſt the ſo evidently demonſtrated 
her aſlection to him to be much ſtronger than what 
ſhe bore to her own ſon, that it was impothble to 
miltake her any longer. She was ſo defirons ot.of- 
ten ſeeing him, and diſcovered ſuch fatisfattion and 
delight in his company, that before he was eighteen 
years old, he was become a rival both to Square and 
Thwackum ; and what s worte, the whole country 
began to talk as loudly of her inclination to Ton, 
as they had before done of that which ſhe had 
thewn to Square; on which account the philoſopher 
conceived the molt implacable hatred for our pocr 


hero. 


SRK 


In which the author himſelf makes his appearance on 
the ſiage. 


THoucn Mr Allworthy was not of himſelf haſty 
to ſee things in a diſadrantageous light, and 
was a ſtranger to the public voice, Which ſeldom 
reaches to a brother or a huſband, though it rings 
in the ears of all the neiphbourhood ; yet was this 
aflegtion of Mrs Blifil to Tom, and the: preference 
which the too viſibly gave lim to her own fon, of 
the utmoſt diſadvantage to that youth, 

For ſuch was the compaſhlon which inhabited Mr 
Allworthy's mind, that nothing but the ſteel of ju- 
ſlice could ever ſubdue it. To be unfortunate in any 
reſpect was ſuiſicient;i{ there was no demerit to coun- 
terpoiſe it, to turn the ſcale of that. good man's-pityy 


and to engage his fricnd{bip, and his beneſactionz 
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Wu, therefore, he plainly ſaw Mr Blifil was ab- 
ſoliitely deteſted (for that he was) by his own mo- 
ther, he began, on that account only, to look with 
an eye of compaſſion upon him; and what the ef- 
fects of compaſſion are in good and benevolent minds, 
L uced not here explain to moſt of my readers. 

HENCETORWARD he ſaw every appearance of vir- 
tne in the youth through the magnifying end, and 
viewed all iris faults with the glaſs inverted, ſo that 
tl y became ſcarce perceptible. And this, perhaps, 
the amiable temper of pity may make coinmencable 
but the next ſtep the weaknets of human hature 


alone muſt excuſe : for he no ſooner perceived that 


preference which Mrs Blifil gave to Tom, than that 
Poor youth (however innocent) began to fink in his 
affections as he roſe in hers. This, it is true, would 
of itſelf alone never have been able to eradicate 
Jones ſrom his boſom ; but it was greatly injurious 
to him, and prepared Mr Allworthy's mind for thoſe 
impreſſions, which afterwards produced the mighty 
events that will be contained hereatter in this hi- 
itory ; and to which, it mult be confeſſed, the unfor- 
tunate lad, by his own wantonneſs, wildnets, and- 
want of caution, too much contnbuted, 

In recording ſome inſtances of theſe, we ſhall, if 
rightly underſtood, aftord a very uſeful leflon to 
thoſe well-diſpoſed youths who fhall hereafter be our 
readers: for they may here find, that goodneſs of 
heart, and openneſs of temper, though thefe may 


give them great comfort within, and adminiſter to. 


an honeſt pride in their own minds, will by no 
means, alas! do their buſineſs in the world. Pru- 
dence and circumſpection are neceſſary even to the 
beſt of men. They are indeed, as it were, a guard 
to virtue, without. which ſhe can never be ſaſe. It 
is not enough that your deſigus, nay that yeur ac- 
tions, are intrinſically good; you mult take care 
they ſhall appear ſo. If your inſide be never ſo 
beautiful, you muſt preſerve a fair outſide alſo, This 
muſt be conſtantly looked to, or malice and euvy 
will take care to blacken it ſo, that the ſagacity and 


_ goodneſs of an Allworthy will not be able to ſee thro!” 
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it, and diſcern the beauties within. Let this, my 
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young readers, be your conſtant maxnn, That no 
man can be good enough to enable him to neglect 


the- rules of prudence ; nor will virtue herſelf look 
beautiful, unleſs ſhe be bedecked with the-outward 


ornaments of decency and decoram. And this pre- 


cept, my worthy diſciples, if you read with due at- 


tention, you will, I hope, find ſufficiently enforced 
by examples in the following payes. 

LAsk pardon for this ſhort appearance, by way of 
chorus, on the ſtage. It is in reality for my own 
fake, that while I am difcovering the rocks on which 
innocence and goodneſs often ſplit, I may not be 
miſunderſtood to recommend the very means to my 
worthy readers, by Which I intend to ſhew them 
they will be undone. And this, as I could not pre- 
vail on any of my actors to ſpeak, I myſelf was obli- 
ged to declare. | 


C H A P. VII. 


4 childiſh incident, in which, however, is ſeen a good. 
_ natured diſpoſition in Tom Jones. 


HE reader may remember, that Mr Allworthy 
gave Tom Jones a little horſe, as a kind of 
fmart-money for the punichment which he ima- 
gined he had ſuffered innocently. 
Cn1s horſe Tom kept above half a year, and then 


rode him to a neighbouring fair, and ſold him. 


Ar his return, being queſtioned by Thwackum, 
what he had done with the money for which the 
horſe was fold, he frankly declared he would not 
tel] him. | eld 

© Oho!Y ſays Thwackum, you will not! then I 
© will have it-out of your br h.;* that being the 
place to which he always applicd tor information 
on every doubtful occaſion. 

Tou was now mounted on the back of a footman, 
and every thing prepared for execution, when Mr 
Ailworthy entering the room, gave the crimival a 
reprieve, aud took him. with hiv into another apart- 


ment; where being alone with Tom, he put the lame 


„ 
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queſtion to him which Thwackum had before aſked 
him. 1 P 
Tou anſweied, he could in duty refuſe him no- 
thing; but as for that tyrannical raſcal, he would 
never make him any other anſwer than with a cud- 
gel, with which he hoped foon to be able to pay him 
for all His bardaritied,. + 772 

Ma Aliworthy very ſeverely reprimanded the lad, 
for his indecent and ditre{petful expreflions con- 
cerning tis naſter, but much more for his avowing 
an intention of revenge. He threatned him wit 
the entire lois of his favonr, if he ever heard ſuch 
another word iroin his mouth; for he ſaid he would 
never ſapport or befriend a reprobate. By theſe 
and the hke declarations, he extorted ſome com- 
punction from Tom, in which that youth was not 
over ſincere: for he really meditated ſome return 
for all the ſmarting favours he had received at the 
hands of the pedagogue. He was, however, brought 
by Mr Allworthy to expreſs a concern for his re- 
ſentment againſt Thwackum ; and then the good 
man, after ſome wholeſome admonition, permitted 
him to proceed, which he did, as follows. 

© INDEED, my dear Sir, I love and honour you 
© more than all the world: I know the great obli- 
© gations I have to you, and ſhould deteſt myſelf, if 
© I thought my heart was capable of ingratitude. 
Could the little horſe you gave me ſpeak, I am ſure 
© he could tell you how fond I was of yonr preſent : 
© for I had more pleaſure in feeding him than in 
* riding him. Indeed, Sir, it went to'my heart to 
„part with him; nor would I have fold him upon 
< any other account in the world than what I did. 
© Yona yourſelf, Sir, 1 am convinced, in my caſe, 
c would have done the ſame; for none ever ſo ſen - 
« fibly felt the misfortunes of others. What would 
you feel, dear Sir, if you thought yourſelt the oc- 
caſiou of them Indeed, Sir, there never was any 
« miſery like theirs,” © Like whoſe, child?“ ſays 
* Allworthy : What do you mean!“ © Oh, Sir, an- 
Twered Tom, © your poor gamekeeper, with all his 
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large family, ever ſince you ducarded him, have 
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been periſhing with all the miſeries of cold and 
hunger, 1 — not bear to ſee theſe poor wretches 
© naked and ſtarving, and at the fame time know 
© myſelt to have been the occaſion of all their ſuf- 


« ferings.—l could not bear it, Sir, upon my foul, I 


© could not.” [Here the tears run down his cheeks, 
and he thus proceeded :} © It was to ſave them from 
© ablolate deſtruction, 1 parted, with, your dear pre- 
« ſent, not withſtanding all the valng I had for it :— 
© ] ſold the horſe for them, and they have every 
«* farthing of the money.” | | 
Ma Allworthy now ſtood ſilent for ſome moments, 
and before he ſpoke the tears itarted from his eyes. 
He at length diſmiſſed Tom with a gentle rebuke, 
adviſing him for the future to apply to him in caſes 
of diſtreſs, rather than to uſe extraordinary means 
of relieving them himſelf. 3 | | 
Tuis affair was afterwards the ſubject of much 
debate between Thwackum and Square. Thwackum 
held, that this was flying in Mr Allworthy's face, 
who had intended to puniſh the fellow for his diſ- 
obedience. He ſaid, in ſome inſtances, what the 
world called charity appeared to him to be oppoſing 
the will of the Almighty, which had marked ſome 
particular perſons tor deſtruction ; and that this was, 
in like manner, acting in oppolition to Mr Allwor- 
thy; concluding, as uſual, with a hearty recom- 
mendation of bu ch. | : 5 
SQUARE argued ſtrongly on the other fide, in op- 
poſition perhaps to Thwackum, or in compliance 
with Mr Allworthy, who ſeemed very much to ap- 
prove what jones had -done, As to what he urged 
on this occation, as I am convinced molt of my rea- 
ders will be much abler advocates for poor Jones, it 
would be impertinent to relate it. Indeed it was 
not diflicalt to reconcile to the rnle of right au ac- 
tion which it would have been impoſſible to deduce 
from the rule of wrong. „ 


* 
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C HAP. IX. 


Containing an incident of a more heinous kind, with the 
- comments of Thwackum aud Square. 


ITT hath been obferved by ſome man of much 

greater reputation for wiſdom than myſelf, that 
Wader ane ſeldomi come ſingle. An inſtance of this 
may, I believe, be ſeen in thoſe gentlemen who have 
the misfortune to have any of their rogueries de- 
tected: for here diſcovery ſeldom {tops till the whole 
is come ont. Thus it happened to poor Tom; who 
was no ſooner pardoned for telling the horſe, than 
he was diſcovered to have ſome time before {old a 
fine bible which Mr Allworthy gave him, the money 
ariſing from which ſale he had diſpoſed of in the 
ſame manner. This Bible Mr Blifil had purchaſed, 
though he had already ſuch another of his own, 
partly out of reſpect for the book, and partly out 
of friendſhip to Tom, being unwilling that the 
Bible ſhould be fold ont of the family at half price, 
He therefore diſburſed the faid haf price himſelf; 
for he was a very prudent lad, and fo careful of his 
money, that he had laid up almoſt every penny 
which he had received from Mr Allworthy, 

Sou people have been noted to be able to read 
Im no book but their own. On the contrary, from 
the time when Mr Blifil was firſt poſletied of this 
Bible, he never uſed any other. Nay, he was ſeen 
reading in it much oftener than he had before been 
in his own. Now, as he frequently aſked Thwac- 
kum to explain difficult paſſages to him, that gentle- 
man unfortunately took notice of Tom's name, 
which was written in many parts of the book. This 


bronght on an enquiry, which obliged Mr Blifil to 


diſcover the whole matter. 

 Tawackun was reſolved a crime of this kind, 
which he called facrilege, thould not go unpunith- 
ed. He therefore proceeded immediately to caſti- 
gation ; and not contented with that, he acquaint- 


ed Mr Allworthy, at their next meeting, with this 


monſtrous crime, as it appeared to him; inveighin 


againſt Tom in the molt bitter terms, and likening 
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him to the buyers and ſellers who were driven out 
of the temple. 5 0 
SquarE ſaw this matter in a very different light. 
He ſaid, He could not perceive any higher crime in 
ſeiling one book, than in {ling another. That to 
| ſell Bibles was ſtrictly lac ful by all laws both divine 
aud human, and conſequently there was no unfit- 
neſs in it. He told Thwackum, that his great con- 
cern on this occaſion brought to his mind the ſtory 
of a very devout woman, who, out of pure regard 
to religion, ſtole Tillotton's ſermous from a lady of 
ner ACQUAINTANCE, | 
Tarts itory cauſed a vait quantity of blood to ruſh 
into the parſon's face, which of it{elf was none of 
the paleſt; and he was going to reply with great 
warmth and anger, had not Mrs Blifil, who was pre- 
ſeat at this debate, interpoſed. That lady declared 
hertelf abſolutely of Mr Square's fide. She argued, 
indeed, very learnedly in fupport of his opinion; 
and concluded with ſaying, if Tom had been guilty 
of any fault, ſhe mutt contcls her own ſon appear- 
ed to be equally culpable ; for that he could tee no 
difference between the buyer and the ſeller, bot 
oi whom were alike to be driven out of the temple. 
Mas Blifil, having declared her opinion, put an 
end to the debate. Square's triumph would almolt 
have ſtopped his words, had he needed them ; and 
Thwackum, who, for reaſons before mentioned, 
durit not venture at diſobliging the lady, was al- 
molt choaked with indignation. As to Mr Allwor- 
thy, he ſaid, ſince the boy had been already punith- 
ed, he would not deliver his ſeutiments on the oc- 
caiton ; and whether he was, or was not angry with 
the lad, I azutt leave to the reader's own conjecture; 
Soo after this, an action was brought againſt the 
gainekeeper by Squire Weſtern (the gentleman in 
whole manor the partridge was killed), for depre- 
dations of the like kind. This was a moſt untor- 
tunate circumſlance tor the fellow, as it not only 
of it{elt threatened his ruin, but actually prevented 
Mr Allworthy from reſtoring him o his favour: for 
as that gentleman was walking out one evening 
with Mr Blitil and young Jones, the latter flilz 
3 | 


* 
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drew him to the habitation of Black George; where 


the family of that poor wretch, namely, his wite 
and children, were found in all the miſery with 
which cold, hunger and nakednefs, can affect hn» 
man creatures: for as to the money they had recei- 
ved from Jones, former debts had conſumed almott 
the whole; KW TIRE & | 
Sucu a ſcene as this could not fail of affecting 
the heart of Mr Allworthy. He immediately gave 
the mother a couple of puineas, with Which he bid 
her cloath her children. The poor woman buitt 
into tears at this goodnets, and while the was thank» 
ing him, could not refrain from expreffing her gra- 
titude to Tom; who had, ſLe ſaid, long preſerved 
bothi her and hers fiom ſtarving, « We have not, 
ſays the, © had a morſel to cat, nor have theſe poor 
© children had a rag to put on, but what his good- 
£ neſs had beſtowed on us.“ For, indeed, beftdes 
the horſe and Bible, Tom had ſacrificed a night- 
own and other things to the uſe of tht diſtreed. 
tamily. | 
On their return home Tom made uſe of all his 
eloquence to diſplay the wretcheduels of theſe pco- 
ple, and the penitence of Black George hinielt;; 
and in this he ſucceeded fo well, that Mr Allwor-. 


thy {aid, He thought the man had ſuflered enough 


for what was palt ; that he would forgive him, and 
think of ſome means of providing for hun and his 
family. 

Jo 4 Es was ſo delighted with his news, that tho' 
it was dark when they returned home, he conld not 
help going back a mile, in a ſhower of rain, to ac- 
quaint the poor woman with the glad tudivgs ; but, 
like other haſty divulgers of news, he only brought 
on himſelf the trouble of contradicting it: for the 
il fortune of Black George made uſe of the very 
opportunity of his friend's abſence to overturn all 


Again. 
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C H A Fr K. , bo 
In which Mr Blifil and Jones appear in different lights. 
M R Blifil fell very ſhort of his companion in the 


amiable quality of mercy ;. but he as great- 
ly exceeded him in one of a much higher kind, 
namely, in juſtice: in which he followed both the 
precepts and examples of Thwackum and Square 
for though they would both make frequent uſe of 
the word Mercy, yet it was plain, that, in reality, 
Square held it to be inconſiſtent with the rule of 
right; and Thwackum was for doing juſtice, and 
leaving mercy to Heaven. The two gentlemen did 
indeed ſomewhat differ in opinion concerning the 
objects of this ſublime virtue; by which Thwackum 
would. probably have deſtroyed one half of man- 
kind, and Square the other half. LIES © | 
M« Blifil, then, though he had kept ſilence in the 
preſence of Jones, yet when he had better conſidered 
the matter, couid. by no means endure the thoughts 
ot ſuffering his uncle to coater favours on the un- 
deſerving. He therefore reſolved immediately to 
acquaint him with the fact which we have above 
{lightly hinted to the readers; the truth of which 
was as follows: een . 
Tu gamekeeper, about a year after he; was diſc 
miſled from Mr Allworthy's tervice, aud before 
Tom's ſelling the horſe, being in want of bread, 
either to fill his own mouth, or thoſe of his family, 
as he patſed through a field belonging to Mr Wes 


ſtern, eſpied a hare fitting in her form: this hare he 


had baſely and barbaroutly knocked on the head, 
againſt the laws of the land, and no le agaiult the 
laws of ſportſinen. {30 2418 3;03- 150 

Ius higler, to whom the hare was fold, being 
unfortunately taken. many months after with. a 
quantity of game upon him, was obliged to make 
his peace with the Squire, by becoming evidence 
againſt ſome poacher. And now Black George was 
patched upon by him, as being a perion already ob- 
noxious to Mr Weſtern, and one of no good fame 
in the country. He was, belides, the beit ſacrifice 
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the higler could make, as he had ſupplied him witli 
no game ſince; and, by this means, the witneſs had 
an opportunity of {ſcreening his better cuſtomers ; 
for the Squire, being charmed with the power of 
puniſhing Black George, whom a ſingle tranſyreſ- 
fion was ſufſic ient to ruin, made no further enquiry. 


HavD this fact been truly laid before Mr Allwor-, 


thy, it might probably have done the gamekeeper 
very little miſchief; but there is no zeal blinder 
than that which is inſpired with the love of juſtice 
e oflenders. Mr Blifil had forgot the diſtance 
of the time. He varied likewiſe in the manuer of 
the fact: and, by the haſty addition of the ſing le 
letter S, he eonfiderably altered the flory ; for he 
faid that George had wired hares. Thee altera- 
tions might probably bave been fet right, had not 
Mr Blifil untuckily inſiſted on a promiſe of ſecrecy 
from Mr Allworthy, before he revealed the matter 
to him; but, by that means, the poor gamekeeper 
was condemned, without having any opportunity 
to defend himſelf; for as the fact of killing the 
hare, and of the action brought, were certainly true, 
Mr Allworthy had no doubt concerning the reſt. 

SHORT-!1IVED then was the joy of theſe poor 
people ; for Mr Allworthy, the next morning, de- 
clared he bad freſh reaſon, without affipuiny it, for 
his anger, and ſtrictly forbade Tom tv mention 
George any more; though, as for his family, he 
faid, he would endeavour to keep them from ſtar- 
ving ; but as to the fellow himſelf, he would leave 
him to the laws, which nothing could keep him from 
breaking. A 

Tou could by no means divine what had incen- 
fed Mr Allworthy ; for ef Mr Blifil he had not the 
Jeaſt ſuſpicion, However, as his friendthip was to 
be tired out by no diſappointments, he now deter- 
mined to try another method of preſerving the poor 
gamekeeper from ruin, 

ONES was lately grown very intimate with Mr 
Weltern. He had fo greatly recommended himſelf 
to that gentleman, by leaping over five-barred x ates, 
and by other acts of ſportſmanſl ip, that the Square 
had declared Tom would certainly make a great 


* 
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man, if he had but ſufficient encouragement, He 
often wiſhed he had himſelf a son with ſuch paits; 
and one day very ls afleried at a drinking 
bout, that Lom ſhould hunt a pack of honnds for a; 
thouſand pounds oi. his money with any huntiman, 
in the whole country. - | Aist 6 
By ſuch kind of talents he had fo ingratiated him- 
ſelf with the Squire, that he was a moſt welcome. 

neſt at his table, and a tavourite companion in his 
| aa evety thing which the Squire held moſt dear, 
to wit, his guns, dogs, and hories, were now. as. 
much at the command of” Jones, as if: they had been 
His own, He reſolved, therefore, to make ule of this; 
fxvour on behalf of his friend Black George, whonx 
he hoped to introduce into Mr Weftern's family, in 
the ſame capacity in which he had before ſerved. 
Mr Allworthy. 

Thnx reader, if he conſiders that this fellow was 
already obnoxious to Mr Weſtern, and if he conſi- 
ders farther the weiglity bufinefs by which that 
gentleinan's diſpleaſure had been incurred, will, 
perhaps, condemn this as a foohſh and deſperate 
undertaking; but it he ſhould. totally condenin 
young Jones on that account, he will greatly ap- 
plaud him for ftrengtheving himſelf with all ima-. 

inable intereit on ſo arduous an occaſion, 
Fox this purpoſe, then, Tom applied to Mr Wes 
flern's daughter, a young lady of about ſeventeen 
years of age, whom her father, next after thoſe ne- 
ccilary implements of {port juſt before mentioned, 
loved and eſteemed above all the world. Now, as 
We had ſome influence on the Squire, ſo Tom had 
ſome little influence on her. But this being the in- 
tended heroine of this work, a lady with whom we 
ourſelves are greatly in love, and with whom many 
of our readers will, probably, be in love too before 
we part, it is by no means proper ſhe ſhould maka 

r appearances in the end of a book. 
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Containing the time of a. year. 
E000 bn 

Containing four pages of paper. 
S truth diſtinguiſhes our writings from thoſe 
A idle romances which are filled with monſters, 
the productions not of Nature, but of di- 
ſtempered brains, and which have been therefore 
recommended by an eminent critic to the ſole ute 
of the paſtrycook ; ſo, on the other hand, we would 
avoid any reſemblance to that kind of hiſtory which 
a celebrated poet ſeems to think is no leſs calcula- 
ted for the emolument of the brewer, as the reading 
it ſhould be always attended with a tankard of 
good ale. / | 


Whilſt — Hifi ory with her comrade ale, 
Soothes the ſad ſeries of her ſerious tale. 


Fo as this is the liquor of modern hiitorians, nay, 
perhaps their mute, if we may believe the opinion 
of Butler, who attributes inſpiration to ale, it ought 
likewiſe to be the potation of their readers, ſince 
every book ought to be read with the ſame fpirit, and 
in the ſame manner, as it 1s writ, Thus the famous 
author of Hurlothrumbo told a learned biſhop, that 
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the reaſon his lordſhip could not taſte the excel- 
lence of his piece was, that he did not read it with. 
a fiddle in his hand; which inſtrument he himſelf” 
had always had in his own when he compoled it. 

Thar our work, therefore, might be in no danger 
of being likened to'the labours of theſe hiſtorians, 
we have taken every occaſion of interſperſing thro* 
the whole ſundry ſimilies, deſcriptions, and other 
kind of poetical embelliſhments. Theſe are, indeed, 
deſigned to ſupply the place of the ſaid ale, and to 
refreſh the mind, whenever thoſe flumbers which in 
a long work are apt to invade the reader as well as 
the writer, ſhall begin to creep upon him. Without: 
interruptions of this kind, the beſt narrative of plain 
matter of fact mutt overpower every reader; for 
nothing but the everlaſting watchfulneſs, which 
Homer has aſcribed only to Jove himſelf, can be- 
proof againſt a newſpaper of many volumes. 

We ſhall leave to the reader to determine with. 
what judgment we have choſen the ſeveral occaſions 
for in{erting thoſe ornamental parts of our work. 
Surely 1t will be allowed, that none could be more 
proper than the prefent; where we are about to 
introduce a eonfiderable character on the ſcene ; 
no leſs, indeed, than the heroine of this heroic,, 
hiſtorical, proſaic poem. Here, therefore, we have 
thought proper to prepare the mind of the reader. 
for her reception, by filling it with every pleaſing 
image which we can draw from the face of nature. 
And for this method we plead many precedents. 
Firſt, this is an art well known to, and much 
practiſed by, our tragic poets, who teldom fail to 
prepare their audience for the reception of their 
principal characters. | | 

Tuus the hero is always introduced with a flou- 
nh of drums and trumpets, in order to rouſe a. 
martial ſpirit. in the audience, and to accommodate 
their ears to bombaſt and fuſtian, Which Mr Locke's 
blind man would not have groſsly erred in likening 
to the found of a trumpet. Again, when lovers are 
coming forth, ſoft muſic often conducts them. on 
the ſtage, either to ſoothe the audience with the 


&itueck of the tender paſſion „or to lull aud prepara 
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them for that gentle flumber in which they will 
molt probably be compoſed by the enſuing ſcene. 

AND not only the poets, but the maſters of theſe 
Poets, te managers ot play-houſes, ſeem to be in this 
ſecret ; for, beſides the aforeſaid kettle-drums, &c. 
which deuote the hero's approach, he is generally 
uthered on the Rage by a large troop of halt a dozen 
ſcene-thiftters; and how neceflary theſe are imagined 
to his-appearance, may be concluded from the tol- 
lowing theatrical tory. 

King Pyrrhus was at dinner at an alchouſe bor- 
dering on the theatre, when he was ſummoncd to 
go ou the ſtage, The hero, being unwilling to quit 
bis ſhoulder of mutton, and as unwilling to draw 
on himſelf the indignation of Mr Wilks, (his bro- 
ther manager), tor making the audience wait, had 
bribed theſe his harbingers to be out of the way, 
While Mr Wilks, therefore, was thundeiing out, 
© Where are the carpenters to walk on before King 
© Pyrrhus,” that monarch very quietly eat his mut- 
ton, and the audience, however impatient, were 
obliged to entertain themſelves with muſic in his 
abſence, 

To be plain, I much queſtion whether the poli- 
tician, who hath generally a good noſe, hath not 
ſcented out ſomewhat of the utility of this prac- 
tice. I am convinced that awful magiſtrate, my lord 
mayor, contracts a good deal of that reverence 
which attends him through the year, by the ſeveral 
pageants which precede his pomp. Nay, I muſt 
coufeſs, that even Imyſeif, who am not remarkably 
liable to be captivated with ſhow, have yielded not 
a little to the impreſſions of much preceding ſtate. - 
When I have ſeen a man ſtrutting iu a proceſſion, 
after others whole buſineſs was * to walk before 
him, I have conceived a higher notion of his dig» 
nity, than I have felt on ſeeing him in a common 
ſituation. But there is one inſtance which comes 
exactly up to my purpoſe: this is the cuſtom of 
ſending ou a baſket-woman, who is to precede the 
pomp at a corenation, and to ſtrew the ſtage witlz 
flowers, before the great perſonages begin their pro- 


ceilion. The Antients would certainly have invoked 
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the goddeſs Flora for this purpoſe, and it would 
have been no difficulty for their prieſts or politicians 
to have perſuaded the people of the real prefence 
of the deity, though a plain mortal had per ſonated 
ker, and performed her office. But we have no ſuch 
deſign of impoſing on our reader; and therefore 
thoſe who object to the heathen theology, may, if 
they pleaſe, change our goddeſs into the above- 
mentioned baſket- woman. Our intention, in ſhort, 
is to introduce our heroine with the utmoſt folem- 
nity in our power, with an elevation of ſtyle, 
and all other circumſtances proper to raiſe the ve- 
neration of our reader. Indeed we would, for cer- 
tain cauſes, adviſe thofe of our male readers who 
have any hearts, to read no farther, were we not 
well aſlured, that how amiable ſoever the picture of 
our heroine will appear, as it is really a copy from 
nature, many of our fair country women will be 
found worthy to ſatisfy any paſſion, and to anſwer 
any idea of temale perfection which our pencil will 
be able to raite. | 

Ap now, withoat any further preface, we pro- 
ceed to our next chapter, | 


"FS WY 


4 ſhort hint of what we can do in the ſublime, and a 
deſcription of Miſs Sophia Weſtern. 


UsnFD be every ruder breath. May the hea- 

1 then ruler of the winds contine in iron chains 
the boi:terous limbs of noiſy Boreas, and the ſharp- 
pointed noſe of bitter, biting Eurus. Do thou, ſweet 
Zephyrus, riſing from thy 1 bed, mount the 
weſtern ſky, and lead on thoſe delicious gales, the 
charms of which call forth the lovely Flora from 
her chamber, perfumed with pearly dews, when on 
the firſt of June, her birth-day, the blooming maid,” 
in looſe attire, gently trips it over the verdant 
mead, where every flower riſes to do her homage, 
"till the whole field become enamelled, and colours: 
contend with ſweets which ſhall ravith her mott. +> 
So charming may ſhe now appear; and you the 
feather'd choriiters of nature, whole ſweeteſt notes 
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not even Handel can excel, tune your melodious 
throats, to celebrate her appearance. From love 
proceeds your muſic, and to love it returns. Awaken 
therefore that gentle paſhon in every ſwain: for, lo! 
adorned with all the charms in which Nature can 
ray her; bedecked with beauty, youth, ſpright- 
line(5, innocence, modeſty and tenderneſs, breathin 

ſweetneſs from her roſy lips, and darting brightnets 
from her ſparkling eyes, the lovely Sophia comes. 

READER, perhaps thou haſt {cen the ſtatue of the 
Venus de Medicis, Perhaps too, thou haſt feen the 
gallery of beauties at Hampton court. Thou may'ſt 
remember each bright Churchill of the gallaxy, 
and all the toaſts of the Kit-cat. Or if their reign 
was before thy times, at leaſt thou haſt ſeen their 
daughters, the no lefs dazzling beauties of the pre- 
ſent age; whote names, ſhould we here inſert, we 
apprehend they would fill the whole volume. 

Now if thou halt ſeen all theſe, be not afraid of 
the rude anſwer which Lord Rocheſter once gave 
to a man, who had ſeen many things. No. It thou 
haſt ſeen all theſe without knowing what beauty is, 
thou haſt no eyes; if without tceling its power, 
thou hait no heart. : 

YET is it poſſible, my friend, that thou mayeſt 
have ſeen all theſe, without being able to form an 
exact idea of Sophia: for fhe did not exactly re- 
ſemble any of them. She was molt like the picture 
of Lady Ranelagh; and, I have heard, more till to 
the famous Ducheſs af Mazarine ; but moſt of all, 
ſhe reſembled one whoſe image can never depart 
from my breaſt, and whom it thou doſt remember, 
thou haſt then, my friend, an adequate idea of 
Sophia. | 

Bor leſt this ſhould not have been thy fortune, 
we will endeavour with our utinolt {kill to deſeribe 


this paragon, though we are ſenſible that our higheſt 


abilities are very inadequate to the taſk. | 
SOPHIA then, the only daughter of Mr Weſtern, 
was a middle-fized woman; but rather inclinin to 


tail. Her thape was not only exact, but extremely 


dclicate : and the nice proportion of her arms pro- 
miſed the trueſt y mmetry in her limbs. Her hair, 
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which was black, was fo luxuriant, that it reached 
ker middle, before ſhe cut it to comply with the 
modern faſliion; and it was now curled fo gracefully 
iu her neck, that few could believe it to be ker own. 
If envy could find any part of the face which de- 
manded let commendation than the reſt, it . 
pollibly think her forehead might have been higher 
witliout any prejudice to her. Her eye-brows were 
full, even, and arched, beyond the power of art to 
imitate. Her black eyes had a luſtre in them, which 
all her {o{tnels could not extinguith, Her noſe was 
exactly regular, and her mouth, in which were two 
rows of ivory, exact! y anſwered Sir John Suckling's 
deieription in thoſe lines. 


2 „ — 2 
OY 
- 


E'er lib were red, and one was thin, 

Compar'd to that was next her chin. 

Some bee had fit as it uu. 
Her checks were of the oval kind; and in her right 
the had a dimple, which the leaſt fmile diſcorered, 


, Her chin had certainly its ſhare in forming the 
P beauty of her face; but it was difſicult to ſay it was 
; either large or ſmall, though perhaps it was rather 
| of the former kind. Her complexion lad rather. 


more of the lily than the roſe; but when exerciſe, 
or mode{ty, encrealed her natural colour, no ver- 
milion could equal it. Then one might indeed cry 
out with the celebrated Dr Donne, 


Ie, fure and elogrent blood 
þ ' Smoke in her cheers, and ſo diſtinAly wrought, 
7 hat one might almsſt fay her body thought. 


Hrs neck was long, aud fincly turred: and here, 
| if 1 was not afraid of ollending her delicacy, I might 
* Juitly fav, the ligheſt beauties of the ſumous Yerrs 

| d% /Medicis were outdone. Here was whiteuels which 

no liltes, ivory, nor alabaſter tould match. The 
| Hnelt canbric might indeed be ſuppoſed from envy 
; to cover that Lolom wlich was much whiter than 
| itlelf, It was indeed, 


Niter ſpleudens Paris armes purits. 
A gleis ſhining beyond the purelt brightueſs of 
Parian marble,” 
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compenſated by innocence; nor can 
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SUCH was the outfide of Sophia; nor was this 
beautiful frame diſgraced by an inhabitant unwor— 
thy of it. Her mind was every way equal to her 
perſon ; nay, the latter borrowed ſome charms from 


the former; for when ſhe ſmiled, the ſweetneſs of 


her temper diffuſed that glory over. her counte- 
nance, which no regnlarity of features can give, 
But as there are no perlections of the mind which 
do not diſcover themſelves, in that perfect intimacy 
to which we intend to introduce our reader with 
this charming young creature, ſo it is needleſs to 


mention them here; nay, it is a kind of tacit aſſront 


to our reader's underſtanding, and may alto rob 
him of that pleaſure which he will receive in form- 
ing his own judgment of her character. 

Ir may, however, be proper to ſay, that whatever 
mental accompliſhments ſhe had derived from Na— 
ture, they were ſomewhat improved and cultivated 
by art: for ſhe had been educated under the care 
of an aunt, who was a lady of great diſcretion, and 
was thoroughly acquainted with the world, having 
lived in her youth about the court, whence ſhe had 
retired ſome years ſince into the country. Ey her 
converſation and inſtructions, Sophia was perfectly 
well bred, though perhaps ſhe wanted a little of that 
eaſe in her behaviour, which is to be acquired only 
by habit, and living within what is called the po- 
lite circle. But this, to fay the truth, is often too 
dearly purchaſed; and though it hath charms fo in- 
expreifible, that the French, perhaps, among other 
qualities, mean to expreſs this, when they declurc 
they know not what it is; yet its abtence is well 
good ſenſe, and 


* D . 
A natural gentility, ever ſtand in need of it. 
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WWherein the hiſtory goes back to commemoerats a trijfting 
incident that happened ſome years ſince ; but whicn, 
ifi as it wat, had ſome future Confequenc?s. 


ilk amiable Sophia was now in her eighteenth 

year, when the is introduced into this hifto- 
ry. Her father, as hath been ſaid, was fonder of 
lier than of airy other human creature, T © her, 
thereiore, Tom jones applied, in order to engage 
her intcieit on the behalf of his friend the game- 
1. COpPEer, { 

Bur before we proceed to this buſineſs, a ſhort 
recapitulation cf iome previous matters may be ne- 
ce. ry. ä 

oba the different tenpers of Mr Allworthy 
and of Mr Wenlern did not admit of a very inu- 
mate corieljondence, yet they lived upon what 15 
culled a decceat footing together; by which means 
the vounr people of hoth families had been acquaint- 
ed {from their infancy; ard as they were all near o 
che ſame age, had been frequent play-mates toge- 
ther. 

Tuk gaicty cf Tom's temper ſuited better witlr 
Sophia than the grave and ſober diſpoſition of Mr 
Bliftii, And the preference which the gave the ſor- 
mer of tleſe would often appear fo plainly, that a 
lad of a more paſhonate turn than Mr Blifil was, 
might have ſrewn Jome diſpleaſure at it. 

As he did not, however, outwardly expreſs any 
ſuch diſguſt, it would be an 111 office in us to pay a 
viſit to the iumoſt receſſes of his mind, as ſome ſcan- 
dalons people ſearch into the molt ſecret affairs of 
their friends, and often pry into their cloſets and 
cupboards, only to di:cover their poverty and mean- 
nels to the world. ; 

| HowtveR, as perſons who ſuſpect they have given 
others cauie of offence, are apt to conclude they are 
oiiended ; fo Sophia imputed an action of Mr Blifil 
to his anger, which the ſuperior ſagacity of Thwac- 
kum and Square difcerned to have ariſen from & 
much better principle. 
L 2 
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Tom Jones, when very young, had preſented So- 
phia with a little bird, which he had taken from 
the neit, had nurſed np, and taught to ſing. 

Or this bird, Sophia, then about thirteen years 
old, was ſo extremely tond, that her chief buſineſs 
was to feed and tend it, and her chief pleaſure to 
play with it. By theſe means little Tommy, for to 
the bird was called, was become ſo tame, that it 
would feed out of the hand of its miſtreſs, would 
perch upon her finger, and ly contented in her bo- 
ſom, where it ſeemed almolt ſenſible of its own hap- 
pineſs; though ſhe always kept a {mall ſtring about 
its leg, nor would ever truſt it with the liberty of 
flying away. 

One day, when Mr Auworthy and his whole fami- 
ly dined at Mr Weſtern's, Mr u Blifil, being in the, ar- 
cen with little Sophia, and obſerving the extreme 
fondneſs that ſhe ſhewed for her little bird, defired 
her to truſt it for a moment in his hands. Sophia 
preſently complied with the young gentleman's re- 
queſt, and after ſome previous caution, delivered 
him her bird; of which he was no ſoouer in poſet- 
fon, than he Lipt the ſtring from its leg, and toſſ- 
ed i: into the air. 

Taz foolith animal no ſooner perceived itſelf at 
libe:tyz, than forgetting all the {avours it had re- 
ceived irom Sopina, it few directly from her, and 
perched on a bough at ſome diſtance, 

Sophia, ſeeing her bird gone, ſcreamed out fo 
loud, that Tom fones, Who was at a little diſtance, 
immediately ran to her aftiftance. 

Hg was no ſooner informed of what had happen- 
ed, than he curſed Blifil for a pitiful, malicious raſ- 
cal; and then immediately ftripping oft his coat, he 
applied himſelf to climbing the tree to which the 
bird eſe aped. 

Tou had almoſt recovered his little nameſake, 
when the branch on which it was perched, and that 
hung over a canal, broke, and the poor lad W 
over head and ears into the water. 

SoOPÞ i414's concern now changed its object. And as 
ſhe apprehended the boy's lite was in danger, ſhe 
ſcreamed ten times louder than before ; and indeed 
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Mr Blifil himſelf now ſeconded her with all the vo- 
ciferation in his power. ; 

Tu company, who were fitting in a room next 
the garden, were inftantly alarmed, and came all 
forth ; but juſt as they reached the caual, Tom (for 
the water was luckily pretty ſhallow in that part) 
arrived fafely on ſhore. | | 

Tawackun fel violently on poor Tom, who ſtood 
dropping and ſhivering before him, when Mr All- 
worthy defired him to have patience, and turning; 
to Mr Blifil, faid, Pray, child, what is the reaſon of 
all this diſturbance ? | a. ; 
Mu BliS! anſwered, © Indeed, uncle, I am very ſor- 
ry for what J have done; I have been unhappily 
the occaſion of it all, I had Mits Sophia's bird in 
my hand, and thinking the poor creature languiſh- 
ed for liberty, I own 1 could not forbear giving it 
what it delired : for I always thought there was 
ſomething very cruel in confining any thing. It 
ſeemed to be againſt the law of nature, by which 
every thing hath a right to liberty; nay, it is even 
unchriftian ; for it is not doing what we would be 
done by, But if I had imagined Miſs Sophia would 
have been fo much concerned at it, I am. ſure 1 
would never have done it; nay, if I had known 
what would have happened to the bird itſelf: for 
when Mr Jones, who climbed up that tree aficr it, 
fell into the water, the bird took a ſecond flight, 
and preſently a naſty hawk carried it away.“ 
Poor Sophia, who now firſt heard of her little 
Tommy's fate, (for ker concern for Jones had pre- 
veated her perceiving it when it happened), thed a 
ſhower of tears, Theſe Mr Allworthy endeavoured te 
aſſuage, promiſing her a much finer bird: but ſhe 
declared the would never have another. Her father 
chic} her for crying ſo for a fooliſh bird; but could 
not help telling young Bliil, if he was a fon of his, 
his backiide ſhould be well flea'd. l F 

SOPHIA Bow returned to her chamber, the two 
young gentlemen were ſent home, and the reſt of 
the company returned to their bottle, where a con- 
veriation en{ned on the ſnbjec ot bird, ſo curji- 
aus, that we think it deſerves a ciapter by Utelf. 

L 3 
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c HA p. iv. 


0 ontaining ſuch very deep and grave matters, that ſum? 
readers, perhaps, may not reliſh it. 


8 ARE had no ſooner lighted his pipe, than 
addreting himſelf to Allworthy, he thus began: 
Sir, I cannot help congratulating you on your ne- 
* phew, who, at an age when few lads have any 
ideas but of ſenſible objects, is arrived at a capaci- 
ty of diltinguithing right from wrong. To coutine 
© any thing ſeems to me againſt the law of nature, 
by which every thing hath a right to liberty. Theſe 
© were his words; and the impreſſion they have 
made on me is never to be eradicated, Can any 
mau have a higher notion of the rule of right, 
and the eternal fitneſs of things? I cannot help 
« promiling myſelf from ſuch a dawn, that the me- 
© ridian of this youth will be equal to that of either 
the elder or the younger Brutus,” 
HzrE Thwackum hatflily interrupted, and ſpil- 
ing ſome of his wine, and ſwallowing the reſt with 
great eagerneſs, anſwered, From another expref- 
ſion he made uſe of, I hope he will reſemble much 
© better men. The law of nature is a jargon of 
words, which means nothing. I know not of any 
* ſuch law, nor of any right which can be derived 
from it. To do as we would be done by, is indeed a 
« Chriſtian motive, as the boy well expreſſed himſelf, 
aud I am glad to find my inſtructions have borne 
ſuch good truit.” f 
© Ir vanity, was a thing fit, (ſays Square), I might 
3 indaloe ſome on the ſame occaſion ; for whence 
only — can have learnt his notions of right or 
wrong, I think is pretty apparent. If there be 
© no law of nature, there is no right nor wrong.” 
How! (ſays the pariſon), do you then baniſh 
* revelation ? Am I talking with a deiſt or an 
e atheiſt ?? 3 1 nr 3 
Dink about, (ſays Weſtern), pox of your laws 
of nature. I don't know what you mean either 
© of you by right and wrong. To take away my 
r gul's bird was wrong, in my opinion; and my 
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© neighbour Allworthy may do as he pleaſes ; bus 
© to encourage boys in ſuch practices is to breed 
© them up to the gallows.“ 

ALLWORTHY anſwered, © That he was ſorry for 
chat his nephew had done ; but could not conſent 
© to puniſh him, as he acted rather from a generons 
than unworthy motive.“ Hie laid, „It rhe boy 
© had ſtolen the bird, none would have been moie 
© ready to vote for ſevere chaſtiſement than him- 
ſelt ; but it was plain that was not his deſign :” 
and, indeed, it was as apparent tohim, that he could 
have no other view but what he had himſelf avow- 
ed. (tor as to that malicious purpoſe which So- 
phia tuſpected, it never once entered into the head 
ot Mr Allworthy.) He at length concluded, with 
again blaming the action as inconſiderate, and 
which, he ſaid, was pardonable only in a child.” 

SQUARE had delivered bis opinion ſo opeuly, that 
if he was.now ſilent, he mutt fubmit to have bis 
judgment cenſured. He ſaid, theretore, with ſome 
warmth, * That Mr Allworthy had too much re- 
* ſpect to the dirty confideration of property. Thats 

in paſting our jadgments on great and mighty aG- 
tions, all private regards ſhould be laid aide; for, 
by adhering to thoſe narrow rules, the younger 
Brutus had been condemned of” ingratitude, and 
the elder of parricide,” 

* AND it they had been el too for thoſs 
crimes,* cried Thwackum, „they would have 
had no more than their deſerts. & couple of 
heatheniſh villains ! Heaven be praiſed; we have 
no Brutuſes now a-days. I with, Mr Squire, you 
would deſiſt from filling the minds of my ie 
with ſuch antichriſtian ſtuff':: for the conſeq; ence 
mutt be, while they are under my care, its be- 
ing well ſcourged out of them agsin. Tete is 
your diſciple Tom almoſt ſpotted alrehdy; 1 ov er- 
heard him the other day diſputing with Mr Bli- 
til, that there was no merit in faith/ without 
works. I know that is one of your tenets, and 1 


3 


16 ſuppoſe he had it from you. P 41656) V4 „ 


* Don't accuſe me of ſpoiling hun,” ſays Square, 


we i 
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© Who taught him to laugh at whatever is virtuous 


© and decent, and fit and right in the nature of 


© things? He is vont own fcholar, and 1 diſclaim 
© him. No, no, Mr Blifil is my boy. Young as he 
is, that lad's notions ot moral rectitude I dety you 
© ever to eradicate,” | 
Thr wackum put on a contemptuous ſneer at this, 

and replied, * Ay, ay, Iwill renture him with you. 
© He is too well grounded for all your philoſophical 
© cant to hurt, No, no, I have taken care to in{til 
© ſuch principles into him'— 

„ Axp 1 have inſtilled principles into him too,“ 
cries Square, © What but the ſublime idea of virtue 
could inſpire a human mind with the generons 
thought of giving liberty? And I repeat to you 
* again, if it was a fit thing to be proud, I might 
claim the honour of having infuſed that idea.“ 
Ap if pride was not forbidden,” ſaid Thwac- 
kum, I might boaſt of having taught him that 
duty which he himſelf aſſigned as his motive.” 


© So, between you both,” fays the ſquire, the 


< young gentleman hath been taught to rob my 
daughter of her bird. I find I mult take care of 
* my partridge mew. I ſhall have ſome virtuous 
religious man or other ſet all my partridges at li- 
© berty.*” Then ſlapping a gentleman of the law, 
who was preſent, on the back, he cried out, What 
« ſay you to this, Mr Counſellor ? is not this.againſt 
r 6 | | 


Tux lawyer with great gravity delivered himſelf | 


1 


as follows: 8 5 

© Tr the cafe be put of a partridge, there can be 
no doubt but an action would ly: for thongh this 
© be Fer Nature, yet being reclaimed, property 
< veſts : but being the cafe of a finging bird, though 


« reclaimed, as it is a thing of baſe nature, it muſt | 


© be conſidered as nuliuns in bonis. lu this cafe, there» 
fore, conceive: the plaintiff muſt be nonſuited ;. 
and I ſhould diſadvite the bringing any ſuch ac« 
£ tion.“. * 
S WIEII, ſays the ſquire, if it be aullus bonus, let 
© vs drink about, and talk a little of the (tate of the 
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nation, or ſome ſuch diſcourſe that we all under- 
ſtand; for I am fare 1 don't underſtand a word of 
this. It may be learning and ſenſe, for aught I 
know; but you ſhall never perſuade me into if, 
Pox ! yon have neither of you mentioned a word 
of that poor lad who deſerves to be commendetd : 
to venture breaking his neck to oblige my girl, 
was a generous-{pirited action: 1 have learning 
enough to ſee that. D—n me, here's Tom's health. 
I ſhall love the boy for it the longeſt day I have 
to hve.” | 
Tus was the debate interrupted ; but it would 
probably have been ſoon reſumed, had not Mr All- 
worthy preſently called for his coach, and carried 
off the two combatants, 
Sucu was the concluſion of this adventure of the 


® @ mm @  @ 2 = = 


bird, and of the dialogue occaſioned by it, which 


we could not help recounting to our reader, though 
it happened {ome years before that ſtage, or period 
of time, at which our hiftory is now axxived. 


HA. V. 
Containing matter accommedated to every taſle. 
D* RA leves capiunt animos, © Small things affect 


light minds,“ was the ſentiment of a great 
maſter of the paſlion of love. And certain it is, that 
from this day Sophia began to have ſome little 
kindnets for Com Jones, and no little. averſion for 
his companion, | 
Maxx accidents from time to time improved botl: 
theſe pailions in her breaſt; which, without our re- 
counting, the reader may well conclude, from what 
we have before hinted of the different tempers of 
theſe lads, and how much the one ſuited with her 
own inclinations more than the other, To ſay the 
truth, Sophia, when very young, diſcerned that 
Tom, though an idle, thoughtleſs, rattling: raſcal, 
was nobody's enemy but his own; and that Mr Bli— 
vi, houph a prudent, diſereet, ſober, young gentle- 
man, was, at the ſame time, ſtrongly attached ta 
the interelt only of ong ſingle perton ; and wha thaes 
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fingle perſon was, the reader will be able to divine 
without any affiſtance ot ours. ö 

THESE two characters are not always received in 
the world with the. diflcrent regard wick ſeems ſe- 
verally due to either; and which, one would ima— 
gine, mankind, from ſelſ-intereſt, ſhould thew to- 
wards them. But perhaps there may be a political 
reaſon for it: in finding one of a truly benevolent 
difpolition, men may very reaſonably ſuppoſe they 
have found a treature, and be deſirous of keeping; 
it, like all other good things, to themſelves. Hence 
they may imagine, that to trumpet forth the praiſes 
of fich a perton, would, in the vulgar phraſe, be 
crying roaſt- meat; and calling in partakers of wat 
they intend to apply ſolely to their own uſe. If this 
reaſon does not ſatisfy the reader, I know no other 
means of accounting for the little reſpect which 1 
have commonly teen paid to a character which real- 
ly does great honour to human nature, and is pro- 
ductive of the higheſt good to ſociety. But it was 
otherwiſe with Sophia. She honoured Tom Jones, 
and ſcorned Mr Hlifil, almoit as ſoon as ſhe knew the 
meaning of thoſe two words. . 

Sornta had been abſent upwards of three years 
with her aunt; during all which time ſhe had ſel- 
dom ſeen either of theſe young gentlemen. She 
dined, however, once, together with her aunt, at 
Mr Allworthy's. This was a few days after the ad- 
venture of the partridge, before commemorated. 
Sophia heard the whole ſtory at table, where ſhe 
faid nothing ; nor indeed could her aunt get many 
words from her as the returned home ; but her 
maid, when undrefling her, happening to lay, Well, 
Miſs, I ſuppoſe you have (een young Mr Blifil to- 
day ;* ſhe an{wered with much paſſion, I hate the 
name of Mr Blifil as I do whatever is baſe and 
treacherous ; and I wonder Mr Allworthy would 
ſuffer that old barbarous ſchoolmaſter to punith a 
poor boy ſo cruelly for what was only the effect 
of his good-nature.* She then recounted the ſtory 
to her maid, and concluded with ſaying, —* Don't 
vou think he is a boy of a noble ſpirit ?” 

Tx1s young lady was now returned to her father; 
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who gave her the command of his houſe, and placed 
her at the upper end of his table, where Tom (who, 
for his great love of hunting, was become a great 
favourite of the ſquire) often dined. Young men 
of open, generous diſpoſitions are naturally inclined 
to gallantry, which if they have good underſtands. 
ings, as was in reality Tom's caſe, exerts itſelf in an 
obliging, complaiſant behaviour to all women in 
general, This greatly diſtinguiſhed Tom from the 
boiſterous brutality of mere country ſquires on the 
one hand, and from the ſolemn, and ſomewhat ſul- 
len deportment of Mr Blifil on the other: and he 
began now, at twenty, to have the name of a pretty 
fellow, among all the women in the neiglibourhooi. 
Tou behaved to Sophia with vo particularity, un- 
leſs, perhaps, by ſhewing her a higher reſpect than 
he paid to any other. This dütinétion her beauty, 
fortune, ſeaſe, and amiable carriage, ſeemed to de- 
mand: but as to deſign upon her perſon he had 
none; for which we ſhall at preſent ſuiter the reader 
ro condemn him of ſtupidity ; but perhaps we fhall 
be able indifferently well to account ſor it hereafter. 
Sopnla, with the highett degree of innocence and 
modeſty, had a remarkable ſprightlineſs in her tem- 
per. This was fo greatly increated whenever ſhe 
was in company with Tom, that, had he not been 
very young and thoughtlels, he muſt have obſerved 
it; or had not Mr Weſtern's thoughts been pene- 
rally either in the field, the ſtable, or the dog-ken- 
nel, it might have, perhaps, created {ome jcalouſy in 
him: but 10 Tar was the good gentleman from enter- 
taining any ſuch ſuſpicions, that he gave Jom 
every opportunity with his daughter which any lo- 
ver could have withed. And this Tom jiundcently 
improved to better advantuge, by following only the 
dictates of his natural gallantry and good-nature, 
than he might, perhaps, have done, had he had the 
deepeſt deſigns on the young lady. | 
Bor, indeed, it can occaſion little wonder, that 


_ Us matter eſcaped the obſervation of others, ſince 


poor Sophia herſelf never remarked it; and her 


heart was irretrievably loſt before ſhe ſuſpected it 
was in danger, | 
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Alar runs were in this fituation, when Tom one 
afternoon, finding Sophia alone began , after a hoit 
apology, with a yery ſerious face, to acquaiut her, 
that he had a favour to aſk of her, which he hoped 
her, goodne(l3 would, comply with. . „ „ 

.. Tx0vGcn neither the youny man's behaviour, nor 
Indeed his manner of opening this, þuſine(s, were 
ſuchꝭ as. could give her any ff cauſe of ſuſpecting 
he intended to make love to her; yet whether na- 
ture whiſpered ſometling into her ear, or from 
what cauſe it aroſe I will not determine, certain it 
is, ſome idea of that kind muſt have intruded it- 
ſelf; for her colour forivok her cheeks, her lips 


trembled, and her tongue would have faultered, had 


Tom lopped for an anſwer; but he ſoon relieved 
ner from her perplexity, by proceeding to inform 
her of his requeſt, which was to ſolicit her intereſt 
en behalf of the gamekeeper, whoſe own ruin, and 
that of a large family, muſt be, he ſaid the conte- 
quence of Mr, Weſtern's purſuing bis action againſt 
Im. „ ee p x. 3 

# SoPBLx, preſently recovered her confuſion, and 
irh a ſmile full oſfwectneſ, ſaid, Is this the migh- 
ty favour you aſked with fo much gravity? 1 will 
& it with all my heart. I really pity the poor 
fellow, and no longer ago than yeſterday ſent a 
© {mall matter to his wife.“ This ſmall matter was 
ove. of her gowns, ſome linen, and ten ſhillings iu 
money, of which Tom had heard, and it had, in 
reality, put this ſolicitation into his head, 

„Ou youth, now emvoldened with his ſucceſs, re- 
ſolved to puth the matter farther; and ventured 
even to beg her recommendation of him to her ta- 
mor ſervice; proteſting, that he thought him one 
the houeſteſt tellows in the country, and extreme- 
ly well qualified ſor the place of a gamekeeper, 
hich, lyckily then happened to be vacant. | 
-,SQPHJA, anfivered, Well, Iwill undertake this 
too ; but I caunot promiſe you as much ſucce is as 
in the former part, which Jahure you I will not 
„quit my father without obtaining, However, I 
© will, do, what: I, can for the poor fellow; for J fin- 
6 cerely look upon him and his family as objects of 
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« great compaſſion.— And now, Mr Jones, I mult 
* aſk you a favour” — we" BD | 
© AravouR! Madam, (cries Tom), if you knew the 
< pleaſure you have given me in the hopes of recei- 
« ving a command from you, you would think by 
« mentioning it you did confer the greateſt favour 
on me; for, by this dear hand, I would facritice 
my life to oblige you.“ 2 ; 
| He then fitted her hand, and eagerly kifled it, 
which was the firſt time his lips had ever touched 
her. The blood, which before had forſaken her 
cheeks, now made her ſufficient amends, by ruſhing 
all over her face and neck with ſach violence, that 
they became all of a ſcarlet colour. She now firſt 
felt a ſenſation to which ſhe had been before a ſtran- 
er, and which, when ſhe had leiſure to reflect on 


It, began to acquaiut her with ſome ſecrets, which 


the reader, if he does not already gueſs them, will 
know in due time. | 

SOPHIA, as ſoon as ſhe could ſpeak, (which was 
not inſtantly), informed him that the favour ſhe had 
10 deſire of him was, not to lead her father through 
ſo many -dangers in hunting; for that, from what 
{the had hs ſhe was terribly frightened ever 
time they went out together, and expected ſome day 
or other to ſee her father brought home with bro- 
Ken limbs. She therefore begged him, for her ſake, 
to be more cautious; and, as he well knew Mr We- 
ſtern would follow him, not to ride ſo madly, nor to 
take thoſe dangerous leaps for the future. 

Tom promiled faithfully to obey her commands; 
and, after thanking her for her kind compliance 
with his requeſt, took his leave, and departed high- 
ly charmed with his ſucceſs. Wh 

Poor Sophia was charmed too; but in a very dif- 
ferent way. Her ſenſations, however, the reader's 
heart (if he or ſhe have any) will better repreſent 
than I can, if I had as many mouths as ever poet 
wiſhed for, to eat, I ſuppoſe, thoſe many daiuties 
with which he was fo plentiſully provided, 

IT was Mr Weſtern's cuſtom every afternoon, as 


oon as he was drunk, to hear his daughter play on 


the harpſichord : for he was a great lover of muſic, 
Vor. I. N 
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and, perhaps, had he lived in town, might have paſ- 
ſed for a connoiſſeur; for he always excepted againſt 
the ſineſt compoſitions of Mr Handel, He never re- 
liſhed any muſic but what was light and airy; and 
indeed his molt favourite tunes were, Old Sir Simon 
the King, St George he was for England, Bobbing 
Joan, and ſome others, | | 

His daughter, though ſhe was a perfect miſtreſs of 
muſic, and would never willingly have played any 
but Handel's, was fo devoted to her father's plea- 
Jure, that ſhe learnt all thoſe tunes to oblige him. 
However, ſhe would now and then endeavour to 
lead him into her own taſte, and when ſhe required 


the repetition of his ballads, would anfwer with a 
© Nay, dear Sir;* and would often beg him to ſuf- 


ter her to play ſomething elſe. 

Tuls evening, however, when the gentleman was 
retired from his bottle, ſhe played all his favourites 
three times over, without any ſolicitation. This ſo 
pleaſed the good Squire, that he ſtarted from his 
couch, gave his daughter a kiſs, and ſwore her hand 
was greatly improved. She took this opportunity 
to execute her promiſe to Tom, in which ſhe ſuc- 
ceeded fo well, that the Squire declared, if {Le would 
give him t'other bout of Old Sir Simon, he would 
give the gamekeeper his deputation the next morn- 
ing. Sir Simon was played again and again, till 
the charms of the muſic ſoothed Mr Wettern to 
fleep. In the morning Sophia did not fail to re- 
mind him of his engagement; and his attorney was 
immediately ſent for, and ordered to {top any fur- 
ther proceedings in the action, and to make out the 
deputation. a . 

Tou's ſucceſs in this aſſair ſoon began to ring 
over the country, and various were the cenſures paſt 
upon it; ſome greatly applauding it as an act of 
ood nature; others ſneering, and ſaying, No 


„ wonder that one idle fellow ſhould love another,” 
 Youny Blifil was greatly enraged at it. He had long 


hated Black George in the ſan.e proportion as Jones 
clelighted in him; not from any oftence which he 
had ever received, but from his great love to reli- 
gion and virtue: for Black George had the reputa- 


i 
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tion of a looſe kind of a fellow. Blifil, therefore, 
reprelented this as flying in Mr Allworthy's face; 
and declared with great concern, that it was im- 
poliible to find any other motive for doing good to 
ſuch a wretch. 14 0 % ee 

Tnwackus and Square likewiſe ſung to the ſame 
tune: they were now (eſpecially the latter) become 
eee jealous of young Jones with the widow; for 
I 


e now approached the age of twenty, was really a 


fine young fellow, and that lady, by her encourage- 
ments to him, ſcemed daily more and more to think 
him ſo. ö | 

ALLWORTHY was not, however, moved with their 
malice. He declared himſelf very well ſatisfied with 
what Jones had done. He ſaid, the perſeverance 
and integrity of his friendihip was highly commen- 
dable, and he wiſhed hie could ſee more frequent 
inſtances of that virtue. 

Bur Fortune, who. ſeldom greatly reliſhes ſuch 
ſparks as my friend Tom, perliaps becaute they do 
not pay more ardent addreſſes to her, gave now a ve- 
ry different turn to all his actions, and ſhewed them 
to Mr Allworthy in a light far lefs agreeable than 
that yentleman's goodnets had hithertofeen them in. 


c HA P. vi. 


An apology for the inſenſibiliiy cf Nr Jones to all th: 
charms of the lovely Sophia; in which, poſſibly, we 
may, in a conjiaerable degree, lower his charadcler in 
the eſtimation of thoſe meu of wit and gallantry who 
approve the heroes in moſt of our modern comedies, 


HERE are two lorts of people who, I am 

afraid, have already conceived fome contempt 
for my hero, on accours of his behaviour to Sophia, 
The former of theſe will blame his prudence in ne- 
glecting an opportunity to poſſeſs himſelf of Mr 
Wettern's fortune; and the latter will no leſs de- 
ſpiſe him for his backwardneſs to ſo fine a girl, who 


ſeemed ready to fly into his arms, if he would open 
them to receive her, | 


Now, though I ſhall not, perhaps, be able abſo- 
Jutely to acquit him of either of theſe charges; (for 
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want of prudence admits of no excuſe ; and what Þ 
ſhall produce againſt the latter charge will, I ap- 
prehend, be ſcarce ſatisfactory ;Y yet, as evidence 
muy ſometimes be offered in mitigation, I ſhall ſer 
torthethe plain matter of fact, and leave the whole 
ro the reader's determination. = 

Ma jones had ſomewhat about him which, tho“ 
T'think writers are not thoroughly agreed in its 
name, doth certainly inhabit fome human breaſts ; 
whoſe uſe is not ſo properly to diſtinguiſh right from 
wrong, as to prompt and incite them ts the former, 
and to reſtrain and with-hold them from the latter, 

Tuts ſomewhat may be indeed reſembled to the 
famous trankmaker in the playhouſe; for whenevez 
the perſon who is poſſeſſed of it doth what is right, 
no raviſhed or friendly ſpectator is ſo eager or fo 
Jond in his applauſe; on the contrary, when he dotl2 
wrong, no critic is ſo apt to-hifs and explode him. 

To give a higher idea of the principle JI mean, as 
well as one more familiar to the preſent age, it ma 
be conftdered as fitting on its throne in the mind, 
like the Loxd Hicn CHancer.togr of this kingdom 
in his court; where it preſides, governs, directs, 
Judges, acquits, and condemns according to meris 
and juſtice; with a knowledge whic' nothing e- 
{capes, a penetration which nothmg can deccive, 
and an integrity which nothing can corrupt. 

Tals active principle may, perhaps, be ſaid ro 
conſtitute the moſt eſſential barrier between us and 
our neighbours the brates; for if there be ſome in 
the human ſhape who are not under any ſuch do- 
minion, I chaſe rather to conſider them as deſerters 
from us to our neighbours; among whom they will 
have the fate of deferters, and not be placed in the 
firſt rank. » | 

Ov hero, whether he derived it from Thwackum 
or Square I will not determine, was very ſtrongly 


under the guidance of this principle: for though 


he did not always a& rightly, yet he never did 
otherwile, without feeling and ſuffering for it. It 
was this which tanght him, that to repay the civi- 
Hries and little friead{hips of hoſpitality, by robbing 
the houſe where you have received them, 15 to be 
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the baſeſt and meaneſt of thieves. He did not think 
the baſeneſs of this offence leſſened by the height 
of the injury committed ; on the coutrary, if to 
eil another's. plate deſeryed death and infamy, it 
ſeemed to him difficult. to afiign a pumaſhment ade- 
quate to the robbing a man of his whole fortune, 
and of his child into the bargain.- , _ .. x 
Tuts principle, therefore, prevented bim from any 
thought of making his fortune by ſuch means, (tor 
this, as I have Cie fs an active principle, aud doth 
not content itſelf with knowledge cr belief only}. 
Had he been greatly .cnamoured of Sophia, he poſ- 
fibly might have thought otherwiſe; but give me 
leave to tay, there is great difference between run- 
ning away with a man's daughter from the motive 
of love, and doing the fame thing from the motive 
of theit. | 2 p | 
Now, though this young gentleman was not in- 
ſenſible of the charms of Sophia, though he greatly 
liked her beauty, and eſteemed all her other quali- 
fications, ſhe had made, however, no deep impreſ- 
ſion on his heart: for which, as it renders him liable 
to the charge of ſtupidity, or, at leait, of want of. 
taite, we ſhall now procecd to account. | 
Tas truth, then, is, his heart was in the poſſeſſion 
of another woman. Here I queſtion not but the 
reader will be ſurpriſed at our long tacituruity as to 
this matter, and quite at a Jots to divine who this 
woman was, fince we have hitherto not dropt a hint 


of any one likely to be a rival to Sophia; tor as to 


Mrs.3tifti, though we have been obliged.to mention: 
fome ſutpicious of her aflection tor Com, we have 
not hitherto given the leaſt latitude tor imagining | 
that he had any tor her; and, indeed, Lam ſorry 
to {ay it, but the youth of both fes are too apt to 
be delicient iu their pratitade tor that regard with 
which perſoas more advanced in years are ſome— 
times ſo kind to bonour them. „ 
Tnar the reader may be go longer in ſuſpence, hie. 
will be pleaſed to remember, that ve have often, 
mentioned the family of George Seagrim, - (com- 


monly called Black George the gamekecper), „ich 
conſiſted at preſent of a ite and we childken. 
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Tung fecond of theſe children was a daughter, 
whoſe name was Molly, and who was eſteemed one 
N the hand ſomeſt girls in the whole country. 
ConoREVE well ſays, there is in true beant 
Fomethin which vulgar fouls cannot admire ; 15 
can no dirt or rags hide this ſomething from wolte 
ſouls which are not of the tulgar ſtamp. 
Tux deauty of this girl made, however, no im- 
patios on Tom, till ſhe grew towards the age of 
xteen, when Tom, who was near three years 
older, began firſt to caſt the eyes of affection upon 
— ; and this aſſection he had fixed on the girl 
he ba ore hie could'britig himſelf to attempt the 
on of her perſon: for though his conſtitution 
* ed him greatly to this, his principles no lets for - 
cibly reſtrained him. To debauch a young woman, 
however low her condition was, appeared to him a 
ery heinons crime; and the good-will he bore the 
Hy vid thy with the compaſſion - he had for his family, 
very ſtrongly corroborated all ſuch ſober reflections ; 
'Þ that he once reſolved to pet the better of his in- 
elin:ations, and be actually abſtained three whole 
months without ever going to Seaprim's houſe, or 
ſreing his daughter, 14 34 
No w, though Molly was, as we have faid, gene- 
rally thonght a very fine girl, and in reality the was 
10, yet her beauty was not of the molt amiable kind. 
. had indeed very little of feminine in it, and would 
have become a man, at leaſt, as well as a woman; 
for, to ſay the truth, youth and florid health had a 
very confiderable ſhave in the compoſition. 
Nox was her mind moreeTemmarte than her per- 
' Jon. ' As this was tall and robuſt, ſo was that bold 
and forward, So little had ſhe of modeſty, that 
Jones had more re;-ard for her virtue than the her- 
4elt. And as moſt probably ſhe liked Tom as well as 
be liked her, ſo when ſhe perceived his backward- 
' nels, ſhe herſelf grew proportionally forward; and 
when the ſaw'he had entirely deſerted the houſe, 
lie found means of throwing herſelf in his way, 
und behaved tu ſuch a manner, that the youth matt 
have had very unch, or very little of the hero, if 
Her endeavours had proved unſucceſsiul, In a word, 
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fhe ſoon triumphed over all tlie vixt uous reæſolutiuns 


of Jones: ſor though ſhe behaved. at laſt with all 


decent reluctance, yet I ratſier chne of attibute 


the triumph to her ſince, in fact, . was:hen,debg in 


which ſucceede. do ww wired too lt 


Is the conduct efithis matter, Iiſays Mally ſo well 
played her part, that; Jones attributed phe Sonqueit 


_ entirely to himſelf, and confidered the; zoung;wo- 


man as one who, had yielded te the violent attacks 


of his paſſion. He ;likewife imputed her yielding o 
the ungovernable force ot hex, lqve towards him, ; 
and this the reader will allow to have been a very 
natural and probable ſuppoſition, as we haxe more 
than once mentioned the uncommon: . nom] 19a 


his perſon: and; indeed he: was one of the ha 
ſomeſt young fellos in the world. 8 

As there are ſome mĩuds whoſe affections, like Mr 
Blifil's, are ſolely placed on one fingle perſon, whoſe 
iutereſt and indulgence alone they confider ou every 
occaſion ; regarding the good and ill of all others 


as merely indifferent, any farther than as they con- 
tribute to the pleaſure or advantage of that perſon: 
o there is a different temper of mind, which borrows 


a degree of virtue even from ſelt- love. Such ean 
never receive any kind of ſatisfaction from another, 
without loving the creature to whom that ſatisfac- 
tion is owing, and without making Ms well-being. 
in {ome ſort neceſlary to their own eaje. 1 

Or this latter ſpecies was our hero. He conſidered 


. this peor girl as one whoſe happineſs or mitery he 


had cauſet to be dependent on himſelf. Her beauty 
was {till the object of deſire, though greater beauty, 
or a freſher object, might have been more ſo ; but 
the little abatement which fruition had occationed 
to this, was highly over-balanced by the conſlidexa- 
tions of the affection which, the viſibly bore him, 
and of the ſituation. inte which he had brought 


her. The farmer of theſe created. gratitude, the 


latter compaſſion ; and both together, with his deſire 
for her perſon, raiſed in him a paſhon, which might, 
without any great violence to the word, be called 


love; though, perhaps, it was at firſt not very ju- 
,, tt wn ehnget uno oy ater ad 
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Tuts, then, was the true reaſon of that inſenſibili- 
ty which he had ſhe wu to the charms of Sophia, and 
that behaviour in her, which might have been rea- 
ſonably enough interpreted as an encouragement 
to his addrefles: for as he could not think of aban- 
doning his Molly, poor and deſtitute as ſhe was, fo 
no more could he entertain a notion of betraying 
ſuch a creature as Sophia. And ſarely, had he given 
the leaſt encouragement to any 'paiſion for that 
young lady, he malt have been abſolutely guilty 
of one or other of thoſe, crimes ; either of Which 
would, in my opinion, have very juſtly ſubjected 
him to that fate which, at his firſt introduction into 
this hiſtory, I mentioned to have been generally 
predicted as his certain deſtiny. 


Me we EM. oh 
Being the ſhorteſt chapter in this book, 


ER mother Grit perceived the alteration in 
1 | the ſhape of Molly; and in order to hide it 


from her neighbours, ſhe foolithly clothed her in that 


ſack whieh Sophia had ſent her; though indeed 
_ that young lady had little apprehenſion that the 
poor woman would have been weak enough to let 
any of her daughters wear it in that form. 

MorLy was charmed with the firſt opportunity 
ſhe ever had of ſhewing her beauty to advantage; 
for though the could very well bear to contemplate 
herſelf in the glaſs, even when dreſſed in rags; and 
though ſhe had iu that dreſs conquered the heart of 
Jones, and perhaps of ſome others; yet ſhe thought 
the addition of finery would much improve her 
charms, and extend her conqueſts. 

Mo v, therefore, having dieſſed herſelf ont in 
this fuck, with a new laced cap, and {ome other or- 
na nents which Tom had given her, repairs to church 
with her fan in her hand the very next Sunday. 
The great are decetved, if they imagine they have 
appropriated ambition and vanity to themſelves, 
Theſe noble qualities flourith as notably in a conn- 
try-cimreh, and church- yard, as in the drawings 
room, Or zu the cloſet. Schemes have indeed been 
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laid in the veſtry, which would hardly diſgrace the 
conclave. Here is a miniſtry, and here is an op- 
poſition. Here are plots and circumventions, parties 
and factions, equal to thoſe Which are to be found 
in courts. | 5 . 

Nox are the women here lefs practiſed in the 
higheſt feminine arts than their fair ſuperiors in 
quality and fortune, Here are prudes aud co- 
quettes, Here are drefiing and opling, falſehood, 
envy, malice, ſcandal ; in ſhort, every thing which 
is common to the mott ſplendid aſlembly, er po- 
liteſt circle. Let thoſe of high life, therefore, no 
longer deſpiſe the ignorance of their inferiors, nor 
the vulgar any longer rail at the vices of their 
betters, | 

MoLrry had ſeated herfelf ſome time, before ſhe 
was known by her neighbours. And then a whif- 
per ran throogh the whole congregation, © Who is 
© ſhe?” But whey ſhe was diſcovered, ſuch ſneering, 
giggling, tittering, and laughing, enſued among 
tne women, that Mr Allworthy was obliged to exert 
his authority to preſerve any decency among them. 


ERA r. vn. 


A batile ſung by the muſe in the Homerican ſ'y/e, and 
| which none but the claſſical reader can taſie. 


R Weſtern had an eſtate in this pariſh ; and as 
his houſe ſtood at little greater diſtance from 
this church than from his own, he very often came 
to divine ſervice here; and both he and the charm- 
ing Sophia happened to be preſent at this time. 
SOPHIA was much pleaſed with the beauty of the 
girl, whom ſhe pitied for her ſimplicity, in having, 
dreſſed herſelf in that manner, as ſhe ſaw the envy 
which it had occaſtoned among her equals. She ne 
tooner came home, than fhe ſent for the game- 
luis daughter te 
or her in the fa- 


keeper, and ordered him to brin 
her; ſaying, ſhe would provide f 


mily, and might poflibly place the girl about her 
own perſon, when her own maid, who was now 
going away, had left her, 
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Poor Seagrim was thunderſtruck at this; for he 
was no {ſtranger to the fault in the ſhape of liz 
daughter. He anſwered in a ſtammering voice, 
© That he was afraid Molly would be too ankward 
© to wait on her ladylhip, as ſhe had never been at 
© ſervice,” No matter tor that,” fays Sophia, * the 
© will ſoon improve. I am pleaſed with the girl, 
and am reſolved to try her.” 

BTLAck George now repaired to his wife, on whoſe 
prudent counſel he depended to extiicate him out 
of this dilemma ; but when he came thither, he 
found his houſe in ſome confuſion. So preat env 
had this ſack occaſioned, that when Mr Allworthy 
and the other gentry were gone from church, the 
rage, which had hitherto been confined, burit into 
an uproar ; and, having vented itſelf at firtt in op- 

robrious words, laughs, hiiles, and geſtures, betook 
itielf at laſt to certain miſſile weapons; which 
though, from their plaſtic nature, they threatened 


neither the loſs of life or of limb, were however 


fufficiently dreadful to a well-dreiled lady. Molly 
had too much ſpirit to bear this treatment tamely. 
Having therefore—but hold, as we are diflident of 
our own abilities, let us here invite a ſuperior 
power to our afliſtance. 

VE mules then, whoever ye are, who love to fin 
battles, and principally thon, who whilom didit re- 
count the ſlaughter in thoſe fields where Hudibraſs 
and Trulla fought, if thou wert not ſtarved with 
thy friend Butler, aſſiſt me on this great occaſion. 
All things are not in the power of all. 

As a valt herd of cows in a rich farmer's yard, if, 
while they are milked, they hear their — — at a 
diſtance, n g the robbery which is then com- 
mitt ing, roar, and bellow : ſo roared forth the So- 
morſetfhire mob an hallaloo, made up of almoſt as 
many {ſquawls, ſcreams, and other different ſounds, 
as there were perſons, or indeed paſſions, among 
them: ſome were inſpired by rage, others alarmed 
by fear, and others had nothing in their heads but 
the love of fun; but chiefly Envy, the ſiſter of Sa- 
tan, and his conftant companion, ruſhed among the 
crowd, and blew up the fury of the women ; who 
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no ſooner came up to Molly, than they pelted her 
with dirt and rubbiſh, 

Mort, having endeavoured in vain to make a 
handſome retreat, faced about ; and laying hold cf 
ragged Beſs, who advanced in the front of the ene- 
my, the at one blow telled her to the ground. The 
whole army of the enemy (though near a hundred 
in number) ſeeing the fate of their general, pave 
back many paces, and retired behind a new-du 

rave; for the church-yard was the field of battle, 
where there was to be a funeral that very evening. 
Molly purſued her victory, and catching up a ſkull 
winch lay on the fide of the grave, diſcharged it 
with ſuch fury, that having hit a taylor on the head, 
the two ſkulls ſent equally {forth a hollow fornd at 
their niceting, and the taylor took preſently mea- 
ſure of his leupth on the ground, where the ſkulls 
lay fide by fide, and it was doubttul which was the 
more valuable oi the two. Molly then taking a 
thiph-bone in her hand, fell in among the flying 
ranks, and dealing her blows with great liberality 
on either ſide, overthrew the carcaſs of many a 
mighty hero and heroine. 

REcovnT, O mute, the names of thoſe who fell 
on this fatal day. Firſt Jemmyv Tweedle felt on his 
hinder head the direful bone. Him the pleaſant 
banks of ſweetly winding Stour had nourithed, where 
he firſt Jearnt the vocal art, with which, wandering 
vp and down at wakes and fairs he checred the ru- 
ral nymphs and ſwains, when upon the green they 
interweaved the ſpriglitly dance; while Ss himſelt' 
ſtood fiddling and jumping to his own' muſic. How 
little now avails his tiddle ? He thumps the verdant 
floor with his carcaſs. Next old Echepole, the fow- 
gelder, received a blow in his forehead from our 
Amazonian heroine, and immediately 1eil to the 
ground. He was a ſwinging fat fellow, and fell with 
almoſt as much noiſe as a homſe. His tobacco-box 
dropt at the ſame time from his pocket, which Mol- 
ly took up as lawful ſpoils. Then Kate of the Mill 
tumbled unfortunately over a tombſtone, which 


catching hold of her gartered ſtocking, im erted the 
order of nature, and gave her heels the tuperiority 
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to her head. Betty Pippin, with young Roger her 
lover, fell both to the ground; where, O perverſe 
fate ! the ſalutes the earth, and he the ſky. Tom 
Freckle, the ſmith's ſon, was the next victim to her 
rage. Lie was an ingenious workman, and made 
excellent pattins; nay the very paitin with which 
he was knocked. down, was his own workmanſhip. 
Had he. been at that time finging pſalms in the 
church, he would have avoided a broken head. Miſs 
Fro, the daughter of a farmer; John Giddiſh, him- 
elf a farmer; Nan Slouch; Eſther Codling, Will 
Spray, Tom Benet, the three Miſſes Potter, whoſe fa- 
ther keeps the ſign of the Red-Lion, Betty Chamber- 
maid, Jack Oſtler, and many others of inferior note, 
lay roiling among the graves. 
Nor that the ſtrenuous arm of Molly reached all 
theſe; for many of them in their flight overthrew 
each other. a 


Bor now Fortune, fearing ſhe had acted out of 


character, and had inclined too long to the ſame ſide, 
eſpecially as it was the right ſide, haſtily turned 
about: for now goody Brown, — whom Zekiel Brown 
careſſed in his arms; nor he alone, but half the pa- 
tiſh beſid es; fo famous was ſhe in the fields of Venus, 


nor indeed leſs in thoſe of Mars. The trophies of 


both theſe her buſband always bore about on his 
head and face; for if ever human head did by its 
horns diſplay the amourous plories of a wife, Ze- 
kiel's did; nor did his well-ſcratched head and face 
leſs denote her talents (or rather talons) of a diffe- 


reut kind. 


No longer bore this Amazon 1 ſhameful flight of 


her party. She {topt ſhort, and, calling aloud to all 


who fled, ſpoke as follows: © Ye Somertſetſhire men, 


or rather ye Somerſetſhire women, are ye not aſha- 
med, thus to fly from a ſingle woman ? but if no 


other will oppoſe her, I myſelf aud Joan Top 


7 here will have th@ honour of the victory.“ Ha- 


ving thus ſaid, ſhe flew at Molly Seagrim, and eaſily 
wreached the thigh-bone from her haud, at the 
ſame tune clawing off her cap from her head. Then 


Laying hold of the hair of Molly, with her left hand, 


(be attacked her { furiouſly iu the face with the 
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vnfold as ſoon as we have leiſure), deſired the young 
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right, that the blood ſoon began to trickle from her 
vole, Molly was not idle this white. She ſoon re- 
moved the clout from the head of Goody Brown; 
and then faitening on her hair with' one hand, with 
the other the cauted another bloody ſtream to iftue 
forth from the noſtrils of the enenry. f 
Wurd each of the combatants had borne off fuf- 
ficient ſpoils of hair from the head of her antagoniſt, 
the next rage was againſt the garments, lu this at- 
tack they exerted to much violence, that in a very 
fey minutes they were both naked to the middle. 
IT is lucky for the women, that the ſeat of filty- 
cufl- war is not the ſame with them as among men: 


but thongh they may ſeem a little to deviate from 


their ſex, when they go forth to battle, yet I have 
obſerved they never to far forget, as to afſail the bo- 
ſoms of each other; where a few blows would be 
fatal to molt of them. This, I know, ſome derive 
from their being of a more bloody inclination than 
the males; on which account they apply to 'the 
zoſe, as to the part whence blood may moſt eaſily 
be draw: but this ſeems a far-fetched, as well as 
ill-natured ſuppoſition. . 

Goopy Brown had great advantage of Molly in 
this particular; for the former had indeed no breaſts, 
her boſom, (if it may be ſo called), as well in colour 
as in many other properties, exactly reſembling an 
aiſcient piece of parchment, upon which any one 
might have drummed a conſiderable white, without 
doing her any great damage. | | 

Mo: cy, betide her preſeut unhappy ſituation, was 
ditterently formed ta thoſe parts, and might, per- 
haps, have tempted the envy of Brown to give her 
a fatal blow, had not the lucky arrival of Ton, 
Jones at this inſtant put an Hamedtate end to the 
bloody ſcene, 

Tuts accident was luckily owing to Mr Square; 
for he, Mr Blifil, and Jones, had mounted their 


| horſes, after church, to take the air, and had ridden 


about a-quarter of a mile, when Square, changin 

his mind, (not idly, but for a reaſon which we thatl 

gentlemen to ride with him at.other way than ther 
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had at firſt purpoſed. This motion being complied 
with, brought them of neceſſity back again to the 
church-yatd. 

Mz Blifil, who rode firſt, ſeeing ſuch a mob af. 
tembled, and two women in the poſture in which 
we left the combatants, ſtopt his horſe to inquire 
what was the matter. A country fellow, ſcratching 
his head, anſwered him; I don't know, mealter, 
* un't I; and pleaſe your Honour, here hath been a 
« vight, I think, between Goody Brown and Mol 
Seagrim.) Who? who?” cries Tom; but with- 
out waiting for an anſwer, having diſcovered the 
features of his Molly through all the diſcompoſure 


in which they now were, he haſtily alighted, turn- 


ed his horſe looſe, and, leaping over the wall, ran 
to her. She now firſt, burſting into tears, told him 
how barbarouſly ſhe had been treated. Upon which, 
forgetting the ſex of Goody Brown, or, perhaps, 
not knowing it, in his rage, for, in reality, ſhe had 
no feminine appearance but a petticoat, which he 
might not obſerve, he gave her a laſh or two with 
his horſe-whip; and then, flying at the mob, who 
were all accuſed by Mol}, he dealt his blows ſo pro- 
ſuſely on all lides, that unleſs I would again invoke 
the muſe, (which the gocd-natured reader may 
think a little too hard upon her, as ſhe hath ſo late- 
ly been violently fiveated), it would be impoikblc 
tor me to recount the horſe-whipping of that day. 

. HavinG ſcoured the whole coaſt of the enemy, 
as well as any of Homer's heroes ever did, or as 
Don Quixote, or any kniglit-errant in the world 
could have done, he returned to Molly, whom he 
found in a condition which muſt give both me and 
my reader pain, was it to be deſcribed here. Tom 
raved like a madraan, beat his breaſt, tore his hair, 
ſtamped on the ground, and vowed the utmoſt ven- 
Y2AaBCe on all who had been concerned. He then 
pulled oft his coat, and buttoned it round her, put 
his hat upon ker head, wiped the blood from her 
face, as well as he could, with his handkerchief, aud 
called out to the ſervant to ride as faſt as poſſible 
tor a fide-ſaddie,. ox a pillion, that he might carry 
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Ma Blifil objected to the ſending away the ſer- 
vant, as they had only one with them ; but as Square 
ſeconded the order of Jones, he was obliged to com- 
ply. | . | 1 FS. *: 4 

Tux ſervant returned in a very fhort time with 


the pillion ; and Molly, having collected her rags as 


well as ſhe could, was placed behind him. In which 


manner ſhe was carried home, Square, Blifil, and 


Jones l Ah 
Hrexs Jones having received his coat, giving her 


a fly kiſs, and whiſpered her, that he would return 
in the evening, quitted his Molly, and rode on after 


his companions. 


RN. 


Containing matter of us very peaceable colour. 


OLLY had no ſooner apparelled herſelf in” 


her accuſtomed rags, than her ſiſters began 
to lall violently upon her; particularly her eldett 
{itter, who told her ſhe was well enough ſerved. 
How had ſhe the aſſurance to wear a gown which 
young Madam Weſtern had given to mother! If 
one of ns was to wear it, 1 thiuk,” fays ſhe, ©] my- 
ſelf have the beſt right; but I warrant you think 
it belongs to your beauty. I ſuppoſe you think 
yourſelf more handiomer than any of us.“ Hand 
her down the bit of glaſs from over the cupboard,” 
ries another; © I'd waſh the blood ſrom my face 
before I talked of my beauty.“ © You'd better have 
minded what the parſon ſays,“ cries' the eldeſt, 
and not a harkened after men voke.“ Indeed, 
child, and ſo ſhe had,“ ſays, the mother ſobbing, 
ſhe hath brought a diſgrace upon us all. She's 


Lay 


Molly; © you yourſelf was brought to- bed of ſiſter 


Yes, huſſy,' anſwered the enraged mother, * {6 
[ was, and what was the mighty matter of that ? 
| was made an honeſt woman then; and if you 
was to be made an honeſt woman, I ſhould not 
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the vurſt of the vamily that ever was a whore.“ 
You need not upbraid me with that, mother, cries - 


there, within a week after you was married.“ 


be angry; but you mult have to doing with 2 - 


| 
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4 . you. naſty ſlut; you will have a ba- 
* ſtard, hufly, you will; and that I defy any one 

to ſay of me.“ | | 

_ Is this ſituation Black George found his family, 
when he came home for the purpoſe. before men- 
tioned, As his wife and three daughters were all 
of them talking tagether, and moſt of them crying, 
it was ſome time before he could get an opporty- 
nity of being heard; but as ſoon as ſuch an inter» 
val occurred, he acquainted-the company with what 
Sophia had ſaid to him. 

Soo Seagrim then began to revile her dangh- 
ter afreſh, * Here,” ſays ſhe, © you have. brovght vs 
into a fine quandary indeed. What will Madam 
* ſay to that big belly? Oh, that ever I ſhould lire 
to ſee this day!“ 

MorLLy. anſwered with great ſpirit, © And what is 
this mighty place winch you hare got for me, 
father?“ (for he had not well nnderftocd the 
phraſe uſod by Sophia, of being about her pcrien), 
I ſuppoſe it is to be under the cook; but I ſhan't 


provide better for me. See what he hath given 
me this. afternoon : he hath promiſed I thali ne- 
ver want, mother; and you ſhan't want money 
neither, if you will hold your tongue, and know 
when you are well.“ And {fo faying, ſhe pul- 
. led ont ſeveral guineas, and gave her mother ors 
| of them. . 
ThE good woman no ſooner felt the gold with- 
in her palm, than her temper began (ſuch is the 
efficacy of that panacca). to be mollificd. Why, 
huſband,” ſays the, © would any but ſuch a block- 
£ head as you not have inquired what place this 
© was, before he had accepted it? Perhaps, as Molly 
© ſays, it may be in the kitchen; and truly I don't 
© care my daughter ſhould be a ſcullion wench : 
© for, poor as 1 am, I am a gentlewoman. And 
« 
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thof I. was obliged, as my father, who was a 
clergyman, died worſe than nothing, and ſo could 
not give me a ſhilling of potion, to undervalue 
mylſeit, by marrying a poor man; yet I. would 
have you to know 1 have a ſpirit above all them 


waſh diſhes for any body. My gentleman win 
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things. Marry come up! it would better become 
Madam Weſtern to look at home; and'remember 
who her own grandfather was. Some of my fami- 
ly, for ou wht f know, might ride in their coaches, 
when the grandfathers of ſome voke walked a- 
voot. I Warrant Ihe fancies ſhe' did a mighty mat- | 
ter, when ſhe ſent us that old pownd;” ſome of 
my family would not have picked up ſuch rags in 
the ſtreet; but poot people ure always trampled 
upon. — Thie pariſh need not have been in ſuch a 
fluſter with Molly, — ou ttitght have told them, 
child, your grandmother Wore better things new 
out of the hop.“ 2 Mars! | 319 JAS: 197 
Wei, but conſider,” erjieq George, - what an- 
ſer ſhall I make to Madam?“ „ don't know what 
anſwer,' ſays ſhe. _ © You are alwaysbrinping your 
family into one quandary or other; De you re- 
member when you ſhot the partridie; the occaſiort 
of all our misfortunes? Did not EF advife you never 
to go into Squire Weſtern's manor? Did nat tell 
yon, many a good year ago, wliat would come of 
it? But you would have. yoar ohn headfirong 
ways; yes, you would, you villain! 2-4 145 
Back George was, in the main, a peaceable kind 
of fellow, and nothing choleric nor raſſi; yet did 
he bear about him ſometiiing of what the Ancients - 
called the iraſcible, and which his wife, if ſhe had 
been endowed with much wiſdom, would have fear? 
ed. He had long experienced, that when the ftorm 
grew very high, arguments were: but wind, which 
ſerved rather to increafe than to abate it. He was, 
therefore, ſeldom unprevided with a fmall ſwiteh, u 
remedy of wonderful force, as he had ofteu eſfaytq, 
and which the word Villain ferved-/as/a hint for his 
applying. V 
No ſooner, therefore, had this fſymptom appeared; 
than he had immediate recourſe to the faid remedy, 
which, thoagh, as it is ufual in all very eſſicacious 
medicines, ii at firſt ſeemed toheightery and inflame 
the diſeaſe, ſoon produced « total calm, and. reito- 
red the patient to perfect eaſe and tranquiMity. 
Tuts is, however, a kind of hörte medicine; 
which requires a very robnit conſtitution to digeſt, 
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and is thereſore proper only for the vulgar, unleſs 
in one finple inſtance, viz. where ſuperiority of 
birth breaks out ; in which caſe, we ſhould not think 
it very. improperly applied by any hufband what- 
ever, if the application was not in itſelſ fo baſe, that, 
like certain applications of the phyfical kind, which 
need. not be mentioned, it fo much degrades and 
contaminates the hand employed in it, that no gen- 
tleman ſhould endure the thought of any thing ſo 
low and deteitable. ; | 

Tuk whole family were ſoon reduced to a ſlate of 
perfect quiet; for the virtue of this medicine, like 
that of electricity, is often commanicated through 
one perſon to many cthers, who are not touched by 
the inſtrument. To fay the truth, as they both ope- 
rate by friction, it may be doubted whether there is 
not ſomething analogous between them, of which 
Mr Freke would do well to enquire, before he pu- 
bliſhes the next edition of his A | 


A COUNCIL was now called, in which, after many 


debates, Molly itill perftifting that ſhe would not go 


to ſervice, it was at length ꝛcſolved, that Goody Sea- 
grim herſelf thould wait on Mis Weſtern, and en- 
deavour to procure the place for her eldeſt —_— 
ter, Who declared great feadineſs to accept it: kut. 
Fortune, who ſcems to have been an enemy to this 
Fitle family, afterwards put a flop to her promo» 
tion. | | 


E 


A ſfory told by Mr Supple, Ne curate. The penetration 


of Squrire Weſtern. His great love for his daughter, 
aud. the return to it made ty ber. 


\HE next morning Tom Jones hunted with Mr 
Weſtern, and was at his return invited by 


tat gentleman to dinner. 


Tart lovely Sophia ſhone forth that day with more 
pajety and iprightlinets than uſual. Her battery was 
certainly levelled at our hero; though, 1 believe, 
ſhe herſelf tcarce yet knew er own intention; but 
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if ſhe had any deſign of charming him, ſhe now 
ſucceeded. TERS; „ «35 1651} gy. 900 0 - 
Ma Supple, the curate of Mr Allwortly*s parifi:; 
made one of the company. He was a good-naturec 
worthy man; but chiefly remarkable forthis grewc 
taciturnity at table, though his mouth was never | 
ſhut at it. In ſhort he had one of the belt appet{tes 
in the world. However, the cloth was uo fooner 
taken away, than he always made fufficient amenus 
for his filence: for he was a very hearty ſellow' 
and his converſation was often eutertainin g. never 
oflenſwe. > (1% 7% 451490 
AT his firſt arrival, whic': was immediately before 
the entrance of the roait-beef, he had given an in- 
timation, that-he had brought ſome news with him, 
and was beginning to teil, that he came that nio- 
ment from Mr Allworthy's, when the fight ot the 
roaſt- beef (track him dumb, permitting him on 
to ſay grace, and to declare, that he muſt pay his 
xe{pect to the baronet; for to he called the fir loin. 
Wu dinner was over, being reminded by So- 
phig of his news: he began as follows : I believe, 
Lady, your Ladyſhip obſerved a young woman at 
church yeſterday at even- ſong, who was dreſt in 
one of your outlandiſn garments; 1 think I have 
{cen your Ladyſhip in ſuch a one. However, in 
the country, ſuch drefles are e 
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Kara avis in terris, nigreque ſimillima cygno, 
That is, Madam, as much as to ſay, 


A rare bird upon the earth, and very like-a 
© black ſwan. ER 


* Thx verſe is in Juvenal: but to return to what 
I was relating. 1 was fayiug 1nch garments are 
rare ſights in the country; bd Pert Ne, too, it 
was tizonght the more rare, reſpect being had. to 
the perſon who wore it, who, they tell me; is the 
daughter of Black George, your Worffüp's gdme- 
keeper, whole ſufferings I ſhould have opined, 
mi; ht have taught him more wit, than to drels 
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+ forth his wenches in ſuch gaudy apparel; She'cred- 
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© ted ſo much confuſion in the congrepation, that 
© if Squire Allworthy had not filenced it, it would 
© have interrupted the ſervice : for I was once about 
©. to ſtop in the middle of the firit leſlon. Howbeit, 
© nevertheleſs, after prayer was over, and I was 
< departed home, this occaſioned a battle in the 
© churchyard, where, among other miſchief, the 
© head of a travelling fiddler was very much bro- 
© ken. This morning the fiddler came to Squire All- 
worthy for a warrant, and the wench was brought 
before him. The iquire was inclined te have com- 
pounded matters; when, lo! on a ſudden, the 
wench appeared (I a{k your Ladyſhip's pardon) 
to be, as it were, at the eve of bringing forth a 
baſtard. The ſquire demanded of her who was 
the father? but the pertinaciouſly refuſed to make 
any reſponſe; ſo that he was abour to make her 
mittimus to Bridewell, when I departed.” 

Ad is a wench having a baſtard all your news, 
doctor? cries Weltern ; © I thought it might have 
been ſome public matter, ſomething about the 
© nation.” 55 „ fi 

© I an afraid it is too common, indeed, anſwered 
the pariſon, but ] thonght the whole {tory all to- 
© gether deſerved commemorating. As to national 
matters, your Worſhip knows them beſt, My con- 
* cerns extend no farther than my own pariſh,” _ 

© War, ay, fays the ſquire, ©] believe 1 do know 
© a little of that matter, as you ſay ; but, come, 
Tommy, drink about, the bottle ſtands with 
« you,” 

Ton begged to be excufed, for that he bad par- 
ticular buſineſs; and getting up from table, eſcaped 
the clutches of the ſquire, who was riſing to ſtop 
him, and went off with very little ceremony. | 
Tux ſquire gave him a good curſe at his depar- 
tare; and then turning to the parſon, he cried. 
out, I ſmoke it, I finoke it. Tom is certainly the 
father of this baſtard. Zooks, parſon, you re- 
member how he recommended the veather o' her 
to me.—D—n un, what a fly b—ch tis, Ay, ay, 
das ſure as two-pence, Tom is the yeather of the 
cC haltard.*”. * | 
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F 


© I SHOULD be very ſorry for that,“ ſays the par- 

ſon. ; , 

„Wu ſorry ?? cries the ſquire,. © Where is the 
mighty matter o't ? What, I ſuppoſe, doſt pretend 
that thee halt never got a baſtard? Pox! more 
good luck's thine: for I warrant. haſt a done 
- there/or many's the good time and often.“ * Your 
Wormip is pleaſed. to be jocular,“ anſwered the 
parſon: but I do not only animadvert on the ſin- 
falneſs of the action, though that ſurely is to be 
greatly deprecated; but 1 icar his unrip':tcout; 
neſs may injure him with Mr Atlworthy. And 
traly I muſt ſay, though he hath the character of 
being a little wild, I never ſaw any harm in the 
young man; nor can I ſay Ihave heard any, ſave 
what your Worſhip now mentions. I with, in- 
deed, he was a little more regular in his rciponſes 
at church ; but altogether he ſeems ) 
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© Ingenui valtus puer ingenuique pudoris. 


© Trar is a claflical line, roo lady, and being 
rendered into Eugliſh is, “ A lad of an ingenudus 
« countenance, and of an ingenuous modeſty:“ 


for this was al virtue in great repute both among 


© the Latins and Greeks. I muſt fay the young 
« genileinan (for fo, I think, I may. call him, not- 
« withikanding his birth) appears to me a very mo- 
« deit civil — 5 and I ſhould be forry chat he ſhould 
do himſelf any injury in Squire Allworthy's opi- 
nion.“ | 
Pooh! ſays the ſqaire, © Injury with Allwor- 


not.all the country know whoſe fon Tom is? You 
muſt talk to another. perſon in that manner. I re» 
member Allworthy at college.“ | 
© Il THoUGHT,' ſaid the parſon, he had never 
been at the univerſity.” | 
Es, yes, he was,“ ſays the ſquire, and many a 
wench have we two had together. As arrant a 
whoremaſter, as any, within Roe miles o' un. No, 
no. It will do'n no harm with he, aſſure yourſelf; 
nor with any body elſe. Aſk Sophy there Lou 
* have not the werte opinion of a young fellow for 
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thy l Why, Allworthy loves a wench himſelf. Doth - 
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getting a baſtard, have yon, girl? No, no, the wo- 
© men will like un the better for't.“ 

Tus was a cruel queſtion to poor Sophia. She 
had obſerved Tom's colour change at the parſon's 
Kory ; and that, with his haſty and abrupt depar- 
tare, gave her ſufficient reaſon to think her father's 
ſuſpicton not groundleſs, Her heart now, atonce, 
diſcovered the great ſecret to her, which it had 
been ſo lon difloſing by little and little; and ſhe 
found hertclf highly intereſted in this matter, In 
ſuch a ſituation, ber father's malapert queſtion ruſh- 
ing ſuddenly upon her, produced ſome ſymptoms 
which might have alarmed a ſuſpicious heart ; but 
to do the {quire juſtice, that was not his fault. When 
the roſe, theretore, from her chair, and told him, 
a hint from him was always ſufficieat to make her 
withdraw, he ſuffercd her to leave the room; and 
then with great gravity of countcuance, remarked, 
That it was better to fee a daughter over modeſt, 
« than over forward: a ſentimest which was ligh- 
Iy applauded by the parſon. | 

THERE now Lys 1 


— 


between the ſquire and the 


Paiion a moſt excellent political diſcourſe, framed 


out of newſpapers and poktical pamphlets; in which 
they made a libation of four bottles of wine to the 
rue of their country ; and then the ſquire bein 
alt aſleep, the parſon lightcd his pipe, mounted his 
horſe, and rode home. 
- - Wren the ſquire had finiſhed his half-hour's nap, 
he ſummoned his daughter to her harpſichord ; but 


ſhe begged to be exculed that evening, on account 


of a violent head-ach. This remiſſion was preſently 


granted: for indeed ſhe ſeldom had occaſion to aſk. 


him twice, as he loved her with ſuch ardeut affec - 
tion, that by gratifying her, he commonly convey- 
ed the higheſt gratification to himſelf. She was 
really what he frequently called her, his little dar- 
ling, and the well deſerved to be ſo ; for ſhe return- 
ed all his affections in the molt ample manner. She 
had preſerved the moſt inviolable duty to him iu 
all things; and this her love made not only eaſy, 
but ſo delightful, that when one of her companions 


* 
* 
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laughed at her for placing ſo much merit in ſuch 
ſcrupulous obedience, as that young lady called it, 
Sophia anſwered, * You miſtake me, Madam, if you 
think I value myſelf upon this account: for, be- 
« ſides that 1 am barely diſcharging my duty, I am 
© likewiſe pleaſing myſelf. I can truly ſay, I have 
no delight equal to that of contributing to my fa- 
« ther's happineſs; and if I value myſelf, my dear, 
it is on having this power, and not on execu- 
ting it.” . | 

Tuls was a ſatisfaction, however, which poor So- 
phia was incapable of taſting this evening. She 
therefore not only deſired to be excuſed from her 


attendance at the harpſichord, but likewiſe begged 


that he would ſufler her to abſent herſelf from ſup- 
per. To this requeſt likewiſe the ſquire agreed, 
though not without ſome reluctance ; for he {carce 
ever permitted her to be ont of his fight, unleſs 
when he was engaged with his horſes, dogs, or 
bottle. Neverthele(s he yielded to the deſire of his 
daughter, though the poor man was, at the ſame 
time, obliged to avoid his own company, (if I may 
ſo expreſs myſelf), by ſending for a neigliboui ing 


farmer to lit with him. 


. 


The narrow eſcape of Molly Seagrim, with ſome obſer- 
vations for which we have been forced to dive pretty 
deep into nature. 


OM JoxEs had ridden one of Mr Weſtern's 
| horſes that morning in the chace ; fo that ha- 
ving no horſe of his own in the ſquire's ſtable, he 
was obliged to go home on foot : this he did fo ex- 
peditionily, that he ran upwards of three miles 
within the half hour. | 
JusT as he arrived at Mr Allworthy's outward gate, 
he met the conſtable and company, with Molly in 
their poſſeſſion, whom they were conducting to that 
houſe where the inferior ſort of people may learn one 
good leflon, viz, reſpect and deference to their ſupe- 


 220Fs ; fince it muſt ſhew them the wide diſtinction 
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fortune intends between thoſe perſons wito are to be 
corrected for their faults, and thoſe who are not; 
which leflon if they do not learn, 1am afraid they 
very rarely learn any other good leſſon, or improve 
their morals, at the houſe of correction. 
' A LAWYER may, perhaps, think Mr Allworthy ex- 
creded his authority a little in this inſtance. And, 
to ſay the truth, Iqueſtion, as here was no regular 
mtormation before him, whether his conduct was 
firidtly regular. However, as his intention was truly 
wpright, he ought to be excuſed in foro conſcientiax ; 
tince ſo many arbitrary acts are daily committed by 
magiſtrates, who have not this excuſe to plead for 
tiemſelves. | | 

Tou was no ſooner informed by the conſtable 
whither they were proceeding, (indeed he pretty well 
guefled it of himſelf), than he caught Molly in his 
arms, and embracing ker tenderly before them all, 
fivore he would murder the firſt man who offered to 
lay hold of her. He bid her dry her eyes, and be 
comforted ; for wherever ſhe went, he wonld ac- 
company her. Then turning to the conſtable, who 
Hood trembling with his hat off, ke deſired him, in 
a very mild voice, to return with him tor a moment 


only to his father, (fo he now called Allworthy); 


for he durſt, he ſix, be affared, that when he had 
alledged what he had to fay in her favour, the girl 
would be diſcharged. 

"Tax conitable, who, I make no doubt, would 
have ſurrendered his priſoner, had Tom demanded 
her, very readily contented to this requeſt. So back 
they all went into Mr All worthy's hall; where Jom 


deſired them to (tay till his return, and then went 


himſelf in purſuit of the good man. As ſoon as he 
was found, Tom threw himſelf at his feet, aud 
having begged a patient hearing, confeſſed hiniclt 
to be the father of the child, of which Molly was 
then big. He entreated him to have compaſſion on 


the poor girl, aud to conſider, if there was any guilt 


in the caſe, it lay principally at his door. 
I there is any guilt in the caſe!“ anfwered All 
worthy warmly, © Are you then ſo profligite and 


< abandoned a+ Üübertine, to doubt whether: the 
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breaking the laws of God and man, the corrupt-. 


* 


ing anc _— a poor girl be guilt ? I own, 
indeed, it doth ly ptincipally upon you, and o 
heavy it is, that you ought to expect it ſhould 

cruſh you,” | 

© WHATEVER may be my fate, ſays Tom, let 
me ſucceed in my interceflions for the poor girl. 


a «6% 


(hall be ruined, depends on you. For Heaven's 
ſake, Sir, revoke your warrant, and do not {end 
her to a place which muſt unavoidably prove her 
deſtruction.” | 


& „ K X K „ 


ALLwoRTHY bid him immediately call a ſervant. 


Tom anſwered, there was no occaſion ; for he had 
luckily met them at the gate, and relying upon his 
goodueſs, had brought them all back into his hall, 
where they now waited his final reſolution, which, 
upon his knees, he beſought him might be in favour 
of the girl; that ſhe might be permitted to go home 
to her parents, and not be expoſed to a greater de- 
gree of ſhame and ſcorn that muſt neceſſarily fall 
npon her. I know, ſnid he, that is too muck. 


© ] know I am the wicked occaſion of it. I will en- 


* deavour to make amends, if poſlible; and if you 


* ſhall have hereafter the goodueks to forgive me, I 


hope I ſhall deſerve it.“ 
ALLwoRTHY hefitated ſome time, and at laſt ſaid, 
* Well, I will diſcharge my mittimus. - Lou mar 


* {end the conſtable to me.'—He was inſtantly cal- 


led, diſcharged, and fo was the girl. 


Ir will be believed that Mr Allworthy failed not 


to read Tom a very ſevere lecture on this occaſion ; 
but it is unneceſſary to inſert it here, as we have 
faithfully tranſcribed what he faid to Jenny Jones 
in the firſt book, moſt of which may be applied to 
the men, equally with the women. So ſenſible an 
eſſect had theſe reproofs on the young man, who 
was no hardened ſinner, that he retired to his own 
room, where he paſſed the evening alone, in much 
melancholy contemplation. | 

ALLWORTHY was ſufficiently offended by this 


tranſgreſſion of Jones; for, notwithſtanding the at- 


Lertions of Mr Weſtern, it is certain this worthy 


YOL I 


I confeſs I have corrupted her; but whether ſhe 
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man had never indulged himſelf in any looſe plea- 
ſures with women, and greatly condemned the vice 
of incontinence in others. Indeed there is much 
reaſon to imagine, that there was not the leaſt truth 
in what Mr Weſtern affirmed, eſpecially as he laid 
the ſcene of thoſe impurities at the univerſity, where 
Mr Allworthy had never been. In fact, the good 
?ſquire was a little too apt to indulge that kind of 
P eaſantry which is generally called rodomontade ; 

at which may, with as much propriety, be ex- 
preſſed by a much ſhorter word; and, perhaps, we 
too often ſupply the uſe of this little monoſy llable 
by others; ſince very much of what frequently paſſes 
in the world for wit and humour, ſhould, Ld 
ſtricteſt purity of language, receive that ſliort aj 
pellation, which, in conformity to the well-bred 
laws of cuſtom, I here ſuppreſs. 

Bur whatever deteſtation Mr Allworthy had to 
this or to any other vice, he was not ſo blinded by 
it, but that he could diſcern any virtue in the guilty 
perſon, as clearly, indeed, as if there had been no 
mixture of vice in the ſame character. While he was 
angry, therefore, with the incontinence of Joncs, 
he was no leſs pleaſed with the honour and honeſt y 
of his ſelflaccuſation. He began now to form in his 
mind the fame opinion of this young fellow, which 
we hope our reader may have conceived. And in 
balancing his faults with his perſections, the latter 
ſeemed rather to preponderate. | 

Ir was to no purpole, therefore, that Thwackum, 
who was immediately charged by Mr Blifil with the 
flory, unbended all his rancour againſt poor Tom. 
Allworthy gave a patient hearing to their invectives, 
and then anfyered coldly ; That young men of 
Tom's complexion were too generally addicted 
to this vice; but he believed that youth was ſin- 
* cerely aflected with what he had ſaid to him on 
© the occation, and he hoped he would not tranſ- 
„ greſs again.“ So that, as the days of whipping 
,ayere at an end, the tutor had no other vent but 


Bis own mouth for his gall, the uſual poor reſource 


of impotent revenge. 
Bor Square, who was a leſs violent, was a muck 
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more artful man; and as he hated Jones more, 
perhaps, than Thwackum himſelf did, ſo he con- 
trived to do him more miſchief in the mind of Mr 
Allworthy. | | 3 

Tax reader muſt remember the ſeveral little in- 
cidents of ch partridge, the horſe, and the bible, 
which were Taube hs in the ſecond book. By all 
which Jones had rather improved than injured the 
afletion which Mr Allworthy was inclined to enter- 
tain for kim, The ſame, I believe, muil have hap- 
pened to him with every other perſon who hath 
any idea of friendſhip, generolity, and greatneſs of 
ſpirit; that is to ſay, who hath any traces of good- 
nels in his mind. | 

SoUarg himſelf was not unacquainted with the 
true impreiſion which thoſe ſeveral inſtances of 
goodneſs had made on the excellent heart of All- 
worthy ; for the philoſopher very well knew what 
virtne was, though he was not always, perhaps, 
ſteady in its purſuit: but as for Thwackum, from- 
what reaſon I will not determine, no ſuch thoughts 
ever entered into his head: he faw Jones in * 
light, and he imagined Allworthy ſaw him in the 
ſame, but that he was reſolved, from pride and 
{tubbornnets of ſpirit, not to give up the boy whom 
he had once cheriſhed; fince, by fo doiug, he muſt 
tacitly acknowledge, that his former oviniou of 
him had been wroup. 

Square therefore embraced this opportunity of 
injuring Jones in the tendereſt part, by giving a 
very bad turn to all cheſe before-mentioned occur- 
rences. Jam ſorry, Sir,” faid he, © to own I have 
been deceived as well as yourſelf, I could not, I 
conſeſs, help being pleaied with what I aſcribed 
to the motive of triend{hip, though it was carried 
to an exceſs, and all excels 13 faulty and vicious; 
but in this I made allowance for youth, Little 
did I ſuſpect that the tacrifice of truth, wliich we 
both imagined to have been to Eicndſlip, was, in 
reality, a proſtitution of it to a depraved and de- 
bauched appetite. You now plainly ſee whence 
all the ſeeming generoſity of this young man to 
the tamily of the 3 proceeded. He ſup- 
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ported the father, in order to corrupt the daugli- 


ter, and preſerved the family from ſtarving, to 
« bring one of them to fhame and ruin. This 15 
8 r this is generoſity! As Sir Richard Steele 
* fays, *©Glnttons who give high priges for delica- 
« cies, are very worthy' to be called gencrous.” In 
ſhort, Fam refolved, from this inftance, never to 
give way to the weaknets of haman nature more, 
nor to think any thing virtue which doth not en- 
actly quadrate with the unerring rule of right, 
Tur goodneſs of Allworthy h: 2 thioſe 
cenfiderations from occurring to himſelf; vet were 
they too plauſible to be abfolutely and haitily re- 
Jected, when laid before his eyes by another. In- 
deed what Square had ſaid fonk very deeply into 
his mind, and the uncaſinets which it there created, 


- 
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was very viſible to the other; thongh the good man 


would not acknowledge this, but made a very flight 
anſwer, and forcibly drove off the diſcourſe to ſome 


other ſubject, It was well, perhaps, for poor Tom, 


** 


that no uch fu Sell ions had been made before 


he was pardoned ; for _ certainly ſtamped in 
the mind of Allworthy the frlt bad imprefiions con- 


ceruing Jones. 


HK SES © | 1 


Containing much clearer matters; but which flowed from 
the ſame fountain with thoſe in the preceding chapter, 


HE reader will be pleaſed, I believe, to return 
with me to Sophia. She pafled the nipht, after 

we faw her laſt, in no very agreeable manner, Sleep 
befriended her bat little, and dreams leſs. In the 


morning, when Mrs Honour her maid attended her, 
aut the ninal hour, ſhe was found already up and dreſt. 


PEzxsoONs who hve two or three miles diſtance in 
the country, are conſidered as next door neighbours, 


vand trauſactions at the one houſe fly with incredible 


celerity to the other. Mrs Hononr, therefore, had 
leave the whole ſtory of Molly's ſhaine; which ſhe, 


being of a very communicative temper, had no 


looner entered the apartment of her miſtreſs, than 


ue began to relate in the following uianner: 


% 
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© La, Ma'am, what doth your La'ſhip think? the. 
girl that your La'ſhip ſaw at church on Sunday; 
« whom you thought ſo handſome, though you. 
would not have thought her ſo haudſame neither; 
© if you had ſeen her nearer; but to be ſure the 
< hath been carried before the: juſtice for being big 
c with child. She ſeemed to me to look like a con- 
« fident flut ; and to be ſure ſhe bath laid the, child 
« to young Mr Jones. And: all the pariſh ſays Mr 
« Allworthy is jo angry with young Mr Jones, that 
« he won't (ee him. To be fure, one can't * 
© pitying the poor young man, aud yet he do 
not deſerve much pity neither, for demeaning 
« himſelf with ſuch kind of trumpery. Let he is 
« (6 pretty a gentleman, I hould ba ſorry to have 
« him turned out of doors. I dares to {wear the 
« wench was as willing as he; for the. was always 
n forward kind of body. And when wenches are 
© {> coming, young men are not ſo much to be 
* blamed neither, tor to be ſure they do no more 
than what is natural. Indeed it is beneath them 
© co meddle wich fuch dirty draggle-tails; and 
© whatever happens to them, it is good enough for 
them. And yet to be ſure the vile baggages are 
© molt in fault. I wiſhes, with all my heart, they 
« were well to be whipped at the cart's tail; for it 
is pity they ſhonld be the ruin of a pretty youn 
« gentleman ; and nobody can deny but that Mr 
jones is one of the molt. handſomeſt young men 
that ever | — SO | 
SHE was running on this, when Sophia, with a- 

more peeviſh voice than ſhe had ever fooken to her 
in before, cried, © Prithee, why doſt thou trouble 
© me with all this (tuft ? What concern have 1 im 
what Mr Jones doth ? I ſuppole yau are all alike. 
And you ſeem to me to be angry it was not your 
own cate. [053186 ai S 

© I, Ma'am!' anſwered Mrs Hononr, I am forry 
your Ladythip ſhould have ſuch an opinion ot me. 
I am ture no body can fay any ſuch thing of me. 
All the young tellows in the world may go to 
© the devil for me. Becauſe ] ſaid he was a hand- 
ſome man! Every body ſays it as well as To 
| O 3 n 
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* be ſure I never thought as it was any harm to ſay 
a young man was handſome ; but to be ſure 1 ſhall 
never think him {o any more now; for handſome 


is that handſome does. A beggar wench ! 

* STOP thy torrent of impertinence,* cries Sophia, 
© and ſee whether my father wants me at breakfait.” 

Mas Honour then flung out of the room mutter- 
ing much to herſelt,. —of which * Marry come 
up, T'aflare you,“ was all that could be plainly 
diſtinguiſhed. | 

WHETHER Mrs Hour really deſerved that ſuſpi- 

cion, of which her wiſtreſs gave her a hint, is a 
matter which we cannot indulge onr reader's curio- 
fity by refolving. We will, however, make him 
amends, in diſcloſing what paſled in the mind of 
Sophia. 1 | 
Tau reader will be pleaſed to recollect, that a 
ſecret aſſection for Mr Jones had inſenſibly ſtolen 
into the boſom of this young lady. That it had 
there grown to a pretty great height before ſhe her- 
ſeli had diſcovered it. When ſhe firit began to per- 
ceive its ſymptoms, the ſenfations were fo tweet and 
pleating, that the had not reſolution ſufficient to 
check or repel them; and thus the went on chertth- 
ing a paſhon of which the never once conſidered 
the conſequences, 

Tas incident relating to Molly firſt opened her 
eyes. She now fir{t perceived the weakneſs of which 
the had been guilty ; and though it cauſed the ut» 
moit perturbation in her mind, yet it had the efiect 
of other nauſcous phvſic, and for the time expelled 
her diſtemper. Its operation indeed was molt won» 
derfully quick; and in the ſhort interval, while her 
maid was abſent, fo entirely removed all {ymptons, 
that when Mrs Honour returned with a ſummons 
trom her father, the was become perfectly eafy, and 
had brought kLerielf to a thorough indifference for 
jones... | 
+, Tre diſeaſes of the mind do in almoſt every par- 
ticular imitate thoſe of the body. For which rea- 
fon,. we hope, that learned faculty, for whom we 
have ſo proſbund a reſpect, will pardon us the vio- 
lent hands we have been neceſlitated to Jay on 1cve- 
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ral words and phrates which of fight belong to 
them, and without: which” our delcriptions” mut 
have been often -unintellipible; 
Now there is notone circumſtanee in which the 
: diſtempeæs of the mind bear a more exact 'analogy 
| to thoſe which are called bodily, than that aptueſs 
which both have to a relapſe. This is plain in: the 
violent diſeaſes of ambition and avarice. ' I have 
known ambition, when cured at court by trequent 
diſappointments, (which are the only phyſic for it), 
to break out again in a conteſt for foremen of the 
grand jury at an aflizes; and have heard of a man I 
who had fo far conquered avarice, as to give away 
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many a ſixpence, that comforted lämfelf, at latk, 
on his death-bed, by making a crafty and advan-— 
tageous bargain concerning his entuing funeral, 
with an undertaker who had married his only child. 1 
Iz the affair of love, which, out of ſtrict contor- F 
Inity with the ſtoic philoſophy, we ſhalt here treat 
as a diſeaſe, this proneneſs to relapte is no Jefs 
conſpicuous, Thus it happened to poor Sopliia; 
upon whoin, the very next time {he faw young 
Jones, all the former {ymptoms returned, and from 
that time cold and hot fits alternately ſeized her 
heart. | 
Tas fituation of this young lady was now very 
diliflęerent from what it had ever been befdre. That 
: __ paſhon, which had formerly been to exquititely dev if 
3 licious, became now a fcorpion in her boſom. She 
reſiſted it therefore with her atmolt force, and ſum- 
moned every argument her reaſon (which was ſar- 
pritingly itrong tor her age) could ſuggeſt, to ſub- 
due and expel it. lu this the fo far ſucceeded, that 
ihe vegan to hope from time and abſence a perfect 
I cure. She reſolved therefore to avoid Tom Jones us 
ö much as poffible; for which purpoſe ſhe begun to 
conceive a deſigu of vititing her avnt, to which 
ſhe maile no doubt of obtaining her father's conſent, 
Bur Fortune, who had other defipns in her head, 
put an immediate flop to any fuch proceeding, by - 
introducing an accident, Which weill be related i 
the next chapter. | M27 16H 
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| c H A p. XII. 
A dreadful accident which. befz! Sophia. The ee 


Behaviour of Jones, and the more dreadful conſequ:nce 
of that behaviour to the young lady; with a ſhort di- 


greſſiou in favour of the female ſex. 


M* Weſtern grew every day fonder and fonder 
| of Sophia, inſomuch that his beloved dogs 
themſelves almoſt pave place to her in his affections : 
but as he could not prevail on himſelf to abandon 
theſe, he contrived very cunningly to enjoy their 


company, together with that ot his daughter, by. 


inſiſting on her riding a hunting with him. 
 Sopnra, to whom her father's word was a law, 
readily complied with his deſires, though ſhe had 
not the leaſt delight in a ſport which was of too 
rough and maſculine a nature to ſuit with her dii- 
poſition, She had, however, another motive, beſide 
her obedience, to accompany the old gentleman in 
the chace; for by her pretence ſhe hoped in fome 
meaſure to reſtrain his impernof:ty, and to prevent 
him from fo frequently expoſing his neck to the ut- 
moſt hazard. 

Tur ſtrongeſt objection was that which would 
have formerly been an inducement to her, nameiy, 
the frequent meeting with young Jones, whom ſue 
had determined to avoid: but as the end of the 


hunting ſeaſon now approached, ſhe hoped, by a 


ſhort ablence with her aunt, to reaſon herfelt entire- 
ly ont of her unfortunate paſſion ; and had not any 
doubt of being able to meet him in the field the 
ſubſequent ſeaſon without the leaſt danger, 

Os the fecond day of her hunting, as the was re- 
turning from the chace, and was arrived within a 
little Tiftance from Mr Weſtern's honſe, her horie, 
whoſe mettleſome ſpirit required a better rider, fell 
ſuddenly to prancing and capering in ſuch a man- 
ner, that fhe was in the moſt imminent peril of 
falling. Tom Jones, who was at a little diſtance be- 
hind, ſaw this, and immediately galloped up to her 
aflilitance. As ſoon as he came up, he leapt from 
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his own horſe, and caught hold of her's by the 
bridle, The unruly beaſt preſently reared himſeff 
an end on his hind legs, and tl:rew his lovely bur- 
den from his back, and Jones caught her in his 
arms. | 
Sutz was ſo aſſected with the fright, that ſhe was 
not immediately able to fatisfy Tones, who was very 
folicitons to know whether the had received an 
hurt. She won after, however, recor ered her ſpi- 
Tits, alnred him ſhe was ſaſe, and thauked him for 
the care he had taken of her, Jones anſwered, If 
„ have preſerved you, Madam, 1 am ſufficiently 


© repaid ; for I promiſe you, I would have ſecured 


© yon from the leaſt harm, at tlie expence of a 
much greater misfortune to myſelf, than I have 
© ſuffered on this occaſion.“ ; 

© Wrar misfortune ?”' replies Sophia, eagerly ; I 
hope you have come to no miſchief ?* 

© Be not concerned, Madam,“ anfwered Jones, 
Heaven be praiſed you have eicaped ſo well, con- 
ſidering the danger you was in. If I have broke 
my arm, I conſider it as a trifle, in compariſon of 
what I ſeared upon your acconut,” 

SoPHIAa then ſcreamed our, © Broke your arm! 
Heaven forbid !? | | 

© I am afraid I have, Madam, ſays Jones ; © bat I 
beg you will ſufter me firlt to take care of you. 
I have a right hand yet at your ſervice, to help 
you into the next field, whence we have but a 
very little walk to your tather's houle.” 

Sor hl ſeeing his left arm dangling by his fide, 
while he was uſing the other to lead ber, no longer 
doubted of the truth. She now grew much paler 
than her fears for herſelf had made her before. II 
her limbs were ſeized with a trembling, infomuch 
that Jones could ſcarce ſupport her; and as her 
thoughts were in no lets agitation, ſhe could not 
refrain from giving Jones a look fo full of teuder- 
nels, that it almoſt "argued a ftronyer ſenſation in 
her miad, than even gratitude and pity. united can 
raiſe in the gentleſt female boſom, without the af- 
tiftance of a third more powerful pallion- 
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Mx Weſtern, who was advanced at ſome diſtance 
when this accident happened, was now returned, as 
were the reſt of the horſemen. Sophia immediate- 
ly acquainted them with what had befallen Jones, 
and begged them to take care of him. Upon which, 
Wc<:tern, who had been much alarmed by meeting 
his daughter's horſe without its rider, and was now 
overjoyed to find her unhurt, cried out, I am glad 
it is no worſe ; if Tom hath broken his arm, we 
© will get a joiner to mend un again.” 

Tuk Squire aliphted from his horſe, and proceed- 
ed to his houſe on foot, with his daughter and Jones, 
An impartial ſpectator, who had met them on the 
way, would, on viewing their ſeveral countenances, 
have concluded Sophia alone to have been the ob- 
2 of compaſſion: for as to Tones, he exulted in 

aving probably ſaved the life of the young lady, 
at the price only of a broken bone; and Mr We- 
ſtern, thongh he was not unconcerned at the acci- 
dent which had befallen Jones, was, however, de- 
. in a much higher degree with the fortunate 
eſcape of his daughter. 

THE generoſity of Sophia's temper conſtrued this 
behaviour of Jones into great bravery ; and it made 
a deep imprefſion on her heart: for certain it is, 
that there is no one quality which ſo generally re- 


commends meu to women as this; proceeding, if 


we believe the common opinion, from that natural 
ti midity of the fex; which is, ſays Mr Oſborne, 
* ſo great, that a woman is the molt cowardly of all 
© the creatures God ever made.“ A ſentiment more 
remarkable for its bluntneſs than for its truth. Ari- 
itole, in his politics, doth them, I believe, more ju- 
mice, when he fays, * The modeſty and fortitude 
« of men differ from thoſe virtues in women; for 
© the fortitude which becomes a woman, would be 
© cowardice in a man; and the modeſty which be- 
comes a man, would be pertneſs in a woman.” 


Nor is there, perhaps, more of truth in the opinion 


of thoſe who derive the partiality which women are 
inclined to ſhew to the brave, from this exceſs of 
their fear, Mr Bayle (I think, in his article of He- 
len) imputes this, and with greater probability, to 
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their violent love of glory; for the truth of which, 
we have the authority of him, who, of all others, 
{law farthelt into human nature; and who intro- 
duces the heroine of his Odyſſey, the great pattern 
of matrimonial love and conſtancy, aſſigning the 
lory of her huſband as the only ſource of her at- 
tection towards him“. | 
However this be, certain it is that the accident N 
operated very ſtrongly on Sophia; and, indeed, af- 9 
, ter much enquiry into the matter, 1 am inclined to 
believe, that at. this 7 tiwe the charming So- | 
phia made no leſs impreſſion on the beart of jones: 
to ſay truth, he had for ſome time become {enfible 
of the irreſiſtible power of her charms, 


de 


The arrival of a ſurgeon. His operations, and a long 
dialogue between Sophia and her maid. 


HEN they arrived in Mr Weſtern's hall, So- 
phia, who had totter'd along with much dif- 
ficulty, ſunk down in a chair; but, by the aſliſtance 

of hartſhorn and water, ſhe was prevented from 
fainting away, and had pretty well recovered her 
ſpirits, when the ſurgeon, who was ſent for to Jones, 
appeared. Mr Weſtern, who imputed theſe tymp- 
5 toms in his daughter to her fall, adviſed her to be 
: preſently blooded by way of prevention. In this 
opinion he was ſeconded by the ſurgeon, who gave 
ſo many reaſons for bleeding, and quoted ſo many 
caſes where perſons had mitcarried for want of it, 
that the Squire became very importunate, and in- 
decd inſiſted peremptorily that his daughter ſhould 

be blooded. . 

Sop hl foon yielded to the commands of her fa- - 
ther, though entirely contrary to her own inclina- 
tions: for the ſaſpected, I believe, leſs danger from 
7 the fright, than either the Squire or the ſurgeon. 
# She then ſtretched out her beautiful arm, and the 

| operator began to prepare for his work. 


* The Eagliſh reader will not find this in the poem, for the 
ſentiment is catircly left out in the tranſlation, 
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Wultz the ſervants were buſied in providin 
materials, the ſurgeon, who imputed the l 
nels winch had appeared iu Sophia to her fears, be- 
gan to comfort her with aſſurances that there was 
not the lealt danger; for no accident, he ſaid, 
could ever happen iu bleeding, but from the mon- 
ſtrous Ignorance of pretenders to ſurgery, which he 
pretty plainly infinuated was not at preſent to be 
apprehended. Sophia declared ſhe was not under 
the leaſt apprehenfion ; adding, if yon open an 
artery, I promiſe you PII forgive yon, © Will you? 
cries Weltern, © D-n me, if I will; if he does 
© thee the leaſt miſchief, d—n me, if I don't ha' 
© the heart's blood o'un out.“ The ſurgeon aſſent- 
ed to bleed her upon theſe conditions, and then 
proceeded to his operation, which he performed 
with as mnch dexterity as he had promiſed ; and 
with as much quickneſs: for he took but little 
blood from her, ſaying, it was much ſafer to bleed 
a gain and again, than to take away too much at 
once. 

Sorhla, when her arm was bound up, retired : 
for the was not willing (nor was it, perhaps, ſtrict- 
ly decent) to be preſent ut the operation on Jones. 
Indeed one objection. which ſhe had to bleeding 
(though ſhe did not make it) was the delay which 
it would occaſion to ſetting the broken bone. For 
Weltern, when Sophia was concerned, had no con- 
ſideration but for her; and as for Jones himſelf, 


he © ſat like patience on a monument ſmiling at 


grief.“ To ſay the truth, when he ſaw the blood 
ſpringing from the lovely arm of Sophia, he ſcarce 
thought of what had happened to himſelf. 

Tn ſurgeon now ordered his patient to be ſtript 
to his ſhirt, and then entirely baring the arm, he 
began to ſtretch and examine it, in inch a manner, 
that the tortures he put him 'to, cauſed Jones to 
make ſeveral wry faces; which the furgeon obſerv- 
ing, greatly wondered at, crying, What is the 
© matter, Sir? I am ſure it is impoſſible I ſhould 


shut vou.“ And then holding forth the broken 


arm, he began a long and very learued lecture ot 
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anatomy, in which ſimple and double fractures were 
moſt accurately conſidered; and the ſeveral ways 
in which Jones might have broken his arm were 
diſcuſled, with proper annotations, ſhewing how 
many of theſe would have been better, and how 
many worſe than the preſent caſe, | 

HavixG at length finiſhed his laboured harangue, 
with which the audience, though it had greatly 
raiſed their attention and admiration, were not 
much edified, as they really underitood not a ſingle 
ſyllable of all he had ſaid, he proceeded to buſineſs, 
which he was more expeditious in finiſhing than 
he had been in beginning. | 
Joss was then ordered into a bed, which Mr 
Weſtern compelled him to accept at his own houſe, 
and ſentence of water-gruel was paſſed upon him. 

AnonG the good company which had attended 
in the hall during the bone ſetting, Mrs Honour 
was one; who being ſummoned to her miſtreſs as 
ſoon as it was over, and aſked by her how the young 
centleman did, preſently launcked into extrava- 
gaat praites on the magnimity, as ſhe called it, of 
his behaviour; which, ſhe ſaid, was ſo charmin 
© in ſo pretty a creature.“ She then burſt forth in- 
to much warmer encomiums on the beauty of his 
perſon ; ennmerating many particulars, and ending 
with the whitenets of his Kin. 

Tuls ditcourſe had an effect on Sophia's counte- 
nance, winch would not perhaps have eſcaped the 
obtervance of the fipacions waiting-woman, had 
ſie once looked her miſtreſs in the face all the time 
{ie was ſpeaking : but as a looking glaſs, which 
was molt commodiouſly placed oppoſite to her, gave 
her au opportunity of (urveying tliole features in 
which, of all others, ſhe took moſt delight; ſo the 
| had not once removed her eyes from that amiable 
object during her whole {pecck. 

Mxs Honour was ſo intirely wrapped up in the 
Lubject on which the exerciſed her tongue, and the 
object before her eyes, that ſhe gave her miſtreſs 
time to conquer ber contuſion ; which having done, 
the ſiniled on her maid, and told her, She was cer- 
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tainly in love with this young fellow. © I in love, 
« Madam! anſwers ſhe; upon my word, Ma'am, I 
© aſſure yon, Ma'am, upon my ſoul, Ma'am, I am 
not.“ Why, if you was,' cries her miſtreſs, I 
© ſee no reaſon that you ſhould be aſhamed of it; 
for he is certainly a pretty tellow.*—* Yes, Ma'am,' 


anſwered the other, that he is, the moſt hand- 


ſomeſt man I ever ſaw in my lite. Yes, to be fure, 
that he is, and, as your Ladyſlip ſays, I don't know 
why I ſhould be aſhamed of loving him, though 
he is my betters. To be ſure, gentle folks are but 
fleſh and blood, no more than us ſervants. Be- 
ſides, as for Mr Jones, thof Squire Allworthy hath 
made a gentleman of bim, he was not ſo good as 
myſelf by birth: tor thof I am a poor body, I 
am an honeſt perſon's child, and my father and 
mother were married, which is more than fone 
people can ſay, as high as they hold their heads. 
Marry, come up! Jaflure you, my dirty coutin ! 
thof his ſkin be ſo white, and, to be ſure, it is the 
moſt whiateſt that ever was {cen, I am a Chriſtian 
as well as he, and nobody can fay that I am bate 
born; my grandiather was a clergyman “, and 
would have been very angry, I believe, to have 
thought any of his family ſhould have taken up 
with Molly Seagrim's dirty leavings.“ 

PERnaps Sophia might have ſuflered her maid to 


run on in this manner, from wanting ſufficient ſpi- 


rits to ſtop her tongue, which the reader may pro- 
bably conjecture was no very eaſy taſk : for cer- 
tainly there were {ome paſlages in her ſpeech which 
were far from being agreeable to the lady. How- 
ever, ſte now checked the torrent, as there {ſeemed 
no end of its flowing. © I wonder,” lays the, * at 
« your aflurance in daring to talk thus of one of 
£ my father's friends. As to the wench, I order you 
never to mention her name to me. And, with r- 


This is the ſecond perſon of low condition whom we have 
recorded in this hiſtory to have ſprung from the clergy . It is 
to be hoped ſuch inſtances will, in future ages, when tome pro- 
viſion is made tor the families of the interior clergy, appear 
Atranger than they caa be thought at preſent. 
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« oard to the young gentleman's birth, thoſe whor 
can ſay nothing more to his diſadvantage, may as 
well be ſilent on that head, as I delice you will be 
© for the future,” 

© I a:1 ſorry I have off-nded your Ladyſhip,“ an- 
ſwered Mrs Honour; © I am ſure I hate Molly Sea- 
grim- as much as your Ladyfhip can; and as ior 
abuſing Squire Jones, 7 cau call ail the ſervants 
in the houſe to witneſs, that whenever any talk 
hath been about baſtards, J have always taken his 
part: for which of yon,” ſays I to the footman, 
would not be a baſtard if he could, to be made 
a gentleman of? and,” ſays I, © I am fare he is a 
very fine gentleman; and he hath one of the 
whiteſt hands in the world: for, to be fare, ſo he 
hath ; and, ſays I, one of the ſweeteſt temper- 
edeſt, beſt naturedeſt men in the world he is; and 
ſays I, © all the ſervants and neighbours all around 
the country loves him. Aud, to be ſure, I could: 
tell your Ladyſhip ſomething, but that I am afraid 
it would offend you.'—* What could you tell me, 
Honour? ſays Sophia. Nay, Ma'am, to be fure 
he meant nothing by it, therefore I would not 
have your Ladyſhip be offended.'—* Prithee, tell 
me,” favs Sophia.—“ I will know it this inſtant.” 
Why, Ma'am,“ anfwered Mrs Honour, © he came 
into the room, one day laſt week when I was at 
work, and there lay your Ladyſhip's muff on a 
chair; and, to be fire, he put his hands into it, 
that very muff your Ladyſhip gave me but yeſter- 
day: La,“ ſays I, Mr Jones, you will ſtretch my 
Lady's muff, and ſpoil it; but he (till kept his 
hands in it, and then he kiſfed, it, —to be fare, I 
hardly ever faw fach a kiſs im my life as he gave 
it.'— ſuppoſe he did not know it was mine, re- 
plied Sophia. Yonr Ladvſhip ſhall hear, Mie'am. 
* He killed it again and again, and nid it was the 
E prettielt muſt in the world“ „La! Sir,“ ſays I, 
yon have ſeen it a hundred times. —“ Yes, Mrs 
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1 © Honour,” cried he; „but who can ſee any thing 
3 © beautiful in the preſence of your Lady but her- 


© teIf: nay, that's not all neither, but I :ope your 
5 Ladyſhip won't be offended, tor, to be ture, he- 
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meant nothing. One day as your Ladyſhip was 
play ing on the harpſichord to my maſter, Mr Jones 


was fitting in the next room, and methought 


he looked melancholy. La!“ ſays I, Mr Jones, 


what's the matter! a penny for your thoughts,” 
ſays I. Why, huſly,” {fays he, ſtarting up from a 


dream, * what can I be thinking of, when that 
angel your miſtrefs is playing?” and then fſquee- 


zing me by the hand—“ Oh! Mrs Honour,“ ſays 


he, © how happy will that man be !” and then he 


ſighed, upon my troth, his breath is as ſweet as a 


noſegay but, to be fure, he meant no harm by 

80 I hope your Ladyſhip will not mention « 
word; for he gave me a crown never to mention 
it, and made me ſwear upon a book; but, I be- 


lieve, indeed, it was not the Bible.” 


TILL ſomething of a more beautiful red than ver- 


milion be found out, I ſhall ſay nothing of Sophia's 
colour on this occaſion, * Ho—nour,' ſays the, © I—it 


c 
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you will not mention this any. more to me,—nor 
to any body elle, I will not betray you, —I mean 
I will not be angry; but I ain afraid of your 
tongue. Why, my girl, will you give it ſuch li- 
berties?* © Nay, Ma'am,' anſwered ſhe, © to be 
ſure, I would ſooner cut out my tongue than of- 
fend your Ladyſhip,—to be ture, I ſhall never 
mention a word that your Ladythip would not 
have me.'—* Why, I would not have you mention 
this any more,' ſaid Sophia; © for it may come to 
my father's ears, and he would be angry with Mr 
Jones, tho? I really believe, as you (iy, he meant 
nothing. I ſhould be very angry myſelf if I ima- 
gined'— Nay, Ma'am,“ ſays Honour, I protelt, I 


believe he meant nothing. I thought he talked 


as if he was out of his ſenſes; nay, he ſaid he 
believed he was beſide himelf wlien he had ſpo- 


ken the words. Ay, Sir,” ſays I, I believe to too.“ 


Ves,“ ſays he, © Honour,'—but I aſk your Lady- 
ſhip's pardon ; I could tear my tongue out for of- 
fending you.” © Go on,' ſays Sophia, © you may 


mention any thing you have not told me before.“ 


Yes, Honour,“ ſays he, (this was ſometime after- 


wards, when he gave me the crown), © L am. nei 
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ther ſuch a coxcomb, or ſuch a villain, as to think 
of her in any other delight, but as my goddets; 
as ſuch I will always worſhip and adore her while 
I have breath.“ This was all, Ma'am, I will be 
worn, to the belt —_— remembrance; I was in 
a paſhon with him myſelf, till I found he meant 
no harm. Indeed, Honour, fays Sophia, I be- 
lieve you have a real aflection for me; I was pro- 
vokeqd the other day, when I gave you warning; 
but it you have a deſire to Ray with me, you 
mall.“ © To be fare, Ma'am,* anſwered Mrs Ho- 
nour, I ſhall never deſire to part with your Lady- 
* (hip. To be ture, I] almoſt cried — eyes out when 
you gave me warning. It would be very un- 
gratetul in me to detie to leave your Ladythip ; 
becauſe, as why, I ſhonld never get ſo good a 
ice again. I am fure 1 would live and die with 
your Ladylhip—for, as poor Mr Jones faid, Hap- 
Py is the man.“ 
Haak the dinner bell interrapted a converſation 
which had wrought ſuch an effect on Sophia, that 
ſhe was, perhaps, more obliged to her bleeding in 
the morning, than ſhe, at the time, had apprehend- 
ed ſhe ſhould be. As to the preſent ſituation of her 
mind, I ſhall adhere to a rule of Horace, by not at- 
tempting to deicribe it, trom deſpair of ſucceſs. 
Moſt of my readers will ſuggeit it eahly to then- 
ſelves; and the tew who caunot, would not under-- 
tand the picture, or, at leatt, would deny it to be: 
natural, it cver ſo well drawn. 
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" Gtaining a portion of time, ſomewhat langer than 
half à year. 


CE. HA P.- 1 
Of The SERIOUS in writing, and for what purpoſe 


it 15 introduced, 


ERADVENTURE there may be no parts in this 
= ious. work which will give the reader 
eſs pleaſure in the peruſing, than thoſe which 
have given the author the greateſt pains in com- 
poſing. 
thoſe Initial eſſays which we have pretixed to the hi- 
ſtorical matter contained in every book; and which 
we have determined to be eflentially neceſſary to 
this kind of writing, of which we have ſet ourſelves 
at the head. | 
For this our determination we do not hold our- 
ſelves ſtrictly bound to aſlign any reaſon ; it being 
abundantly ſufficient that we have laid it down as a 
rule e to be obſerved in all proſai-comi- epic 
writing. Who ever demanded the reaſons of that 
nice unity of time or place which is now eſtabliſhed 
to be ſo eſſential to dramatic poetry? What critic 
hath been ever aſked, why a play may not contain 


two days as well as one? or why the audience (pro- 


Among theſe, probably, may. be reckoned. 


— 
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vided they travel, like electors, without any ex- 
pence), may not be wafted fifty miles as well as five ? 
Hath any commentator well accounted for the li- 
mitation which an: ancicnt critic hath ſet to the 
drama, which he will have contain neither more 
nor leſs than five acts? Or hath any one 9 at- 
tempted to explain, what the modern judges of our 
theatres mean by that word Low; by which they 
have happily ſucceeded in baniſhing all humour, 
from the ſtage, and have made the theatre as dull 
as a drawing- room? Upon all theſe occaſions, the 
world ſeems to have embraced a maxim of our law, 
VIZ. cuicungue in arte ſua perita credendum eſt : for it 
ſeems, perhaps, difficult to conceive that any one 
ſhould have had enough of impudence to lay down 
dogmatical rules in any art or ſcience without the 
leaſt foundation. In ſuch caſes, therefore, we are 
apt to conclude, there are found and good reaſons 
at the bottom, though we are unfortunately not 
able to ſee ſo far, 

Now, in reality, the world have paid too great a 
compliment to critics, and have imagined them men 
of much greater profundity than they really are, 
From this complaitance, the critics have been em- 
boldened to aſſume a dictatorial power, and have ſo 
far ſucceeded, that they are now become the ma- 
ters, and have the aflurance to give laws to thoſe 
authors, from whoſe predeceſſors they originally re- 
ceived them. 

Tux critic, rightly conſidered, is no more. tha 
the clerk, whoſe office it is to tranſcribe the rules 
and laws laid down by thoſe great judges, , whoit 
vaſt ſtrength of genius hath placed them in rhe light 
of legiſlators, in the ſeveral ſciences over which they 
preſided. This office was all which the. critics of 


old aſpired to, nor did they ever dare to advance a 


ſentence, without ſupporting it by the authority of 
the judge from whence it was borrowed. | 
Bur in proceſs of time, and in ages of ignorance, . 


the clerk began to invade the power, and aſſume 


the dignity of his maſter, The laws of writing 
vere no longer founded on the practice of the an- 


chor, but on the dictates of the critic. The clerk 
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became the legiſlator, and thoſe very peremptorily 
gave laws, whoſe buſineſs it was, at firſt, only to 
tranſcribe them. 

HEexcz aroſe an obvious, and, perhaps, an un- 
ayoidable error; for theſe critics being men of ſhal- 
low capacities, very eaſly miſtook mere form tor 
ſubſtance. They acted as a jadge would, who 
ſhonld adhere to the lifeleſs letter of law, and re- 
ject the ſpirit. Little circumſtances, which were, 
perhaps, accidental in a great author, were, by 
theſe critics, conlidered to conititure his chief me- 
rit, and tranſinitted as eſſeutials to be obſerved by 
all his. (acceſlors. To theſe encroachments, time 
and ignorance, the two great ſupporters of impo- 
ſture, gave authority; and thus, many rules for 

ood writing have been eſtabliſhed, which have not 
the leatt foundation in truth or nature; and which 
commonly ſerve for no other purpoſe than to curb 
aud reſtrain genius, in the ſame manner as it would 
have reſtrained the dancing-maſter, had the many 
excellent treatiſes on that art laid it down as an 
eſſential rule, that every man muſt dance in chains. 

To avoid, therefore, all imputation of laying 
down a rule for poſterity, founded only on the au- 
thority of %% dixit; for which, to ſay the truth, we 
Have not the profoundeſt veneration, we ſhall here 
wave the privilege above contended for, and pro- 
cecd to lay before the reader the reaſons whiclrhave 
induced us to interſperſe theſe ſeveral digreſſive eſ- 
ſays, in the courſe of this work. | 


AxNp here we ſhall of neceflity be led to open a 


new vein of knowledge, which, it it hath been diſco- 
vered, hath not, to our remembrance, been wrought 
on by any ancient or modern writer. This vein is 
no other than that of contraſt, which runs through 
all tie works of the creation, and may probably 
have a large ſhare in- conſtitutiug in us the idea of 
all beauty, as well natural as artificial : tor what 
demonitrates the beauty and excellence of any 


thing, but its reverſe? Thus the beauty of day, 


and that of ſammer, is ſet off by the horrors of 


night aud winter. And, I believe, if it was poſſible 


i 
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For a man to have ſeen only the two former, he 
would have a very imperfect 1dea of their beauty. 

Bur to avoid too ſerious an air: can it be doubt- 
ed but that the fineſt woman in the world would 
loſe all benefit of her charms, in the eye of a man 
who had never ſeen one of another caſi ? The ladies 
themſelves ſeem ſo ſenſible of this, that they are all 
induſtrious to procure foils ;' nay, they will become 
foils to themſelves: for 1 have obſerved (at Bath 
E that they endeavonr to appear as ug- 
y as poflibſe in the morning, in order to ſet off 
that beauty which they intend to ſhew you 1n the 
evening. | 

Mosr artiſts have this ſecret in practice, though 
ſome, perhaps, have not much ſtudied the theory. 
The jeweller knows that the fineit brilliant requires 
a foil; and the painter, by the contraſt of his figures, 
often acquires preat applauſe. 

A GREAT genius among us will illuſtrate this mat- 
ter fully. 1] cannot, indeed, range him under any 
general head of common artiſts, as he hath a utle 
to be placed among thoſe 


Inventas qui vitam excoluere per artes. 


Who by invented arts have life improv'd. 


I tan here, the inventor of that moſt exquiſite 
entertainment, called the Engliſh Pantomime. 

Tuis entertaiment conſiſted of two parts, Which 
the inventor diſtinguiſhed by the names of the Seri- 
ous and the Comic. The ſerious exhibited a certain 


number of Heathen gods and heroes, who were cer- 


— 
> 
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tainly the worſt and dulleſt company into Which an 
audience was ever introduced; and (Which was a 
ſecret known to few), were actually intended fo to 
be, in order to contrait the comic part of the en- 
tertainment, and to diſplay the tricks of harlequin 
to the better advantage. | 

THr1s was, perhaps, no very civil uſe of ſuch per- 
ſonages; but the contrivance was, nevertheleſs, in- 
genious enough, and had its effect. And this will 
now plainly appear, if, inſtead of ferious and co- 


mic, we ſupply the words duller and dulleſt ;. fer 
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the comic was certainly duller than any thing be- 
fore ſhewn on the ſtage, and could be tet off only 
by that ſuperlative degree of dulneſs which com- 
poied the ſerious, So intolerably ſerious, indeed, 
were theſe gods and heroes, that Harlequin (though 
the Engliſh gentleman of that name 1s not at all 
related to the French family, tor he is of a much 
more ſerious diſpoſition), was always welcome on 
the ſtage, as he relieved the audience from worſe 
company. 

Joniciovs writers have always practiſed this art 
of contraſt with great ſucceſs, I have been ſurpriſed 
that Horace — jr cavil at this art in Homer; but 
indeed he contradicts himſelf in the very next line. 


Indignor quandogue bonus dormitat Homerus, 
Verim opere in longo fas eft obrepere ſomnrumn, 


I grieve if e'er great Homer chance to ſleep; 
Yet ſlumbers on long works have right to creep. 


Fon we are not here to underſtand, as, perhaps, 
ſome have, that an author actually falls aſleep while 
he is writing, It is true that readers are too apt to 
be ſo overtaken ; but if the work was as long as any 
of Oldmixon, the author himtelf is too wal enter- 
tained to be ſubject to the leaſt drowlineis. He is, 
as Mr Pope obſerves, 


Sleepleſs himſelf, te give his readers ſleep. 


To ſay the truth, theſe ſoporific parts are ſo ma- 
ny ſcenes of ſerious artfully interwoven, in order to 
contraſt and ſet off the reſt; and this is the true 
meaning of a late facetious writer, who told the 
public, That whenever he was dull, they might be 
allured there was a delign in it 

In this light then, or rather in this darkneſs, E 
would have the reader to conſider theſe initial eflays. 
And after this warning, it he ſhall be of opinion, 
that he can find enough of ſerious in other parts of 
this hi tory, he may paſs over thele, in which we 
profels to be laborionſly dull, and begin the follow- 
ing books at the ſecond chapter. : 
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Tr which Mr Jones receives many friendly viſits during 
his confinement ; with ſome fine touches of the paſſion 
of love, ſcarce viſible to the _— eye. 


Ou Jones had many W. during his con- 
finement, though ſome, perhaps, were not ve- 
ry agreeable to him. Mr Allworthy ſaw him almoſt 
every day: but though he pitied Tom's ſufferings, 
and greatly approved the gallant behaviour which 
had occaſioned them; yet he thought this was a fa- 
vourable opportunity to bring him to a ſober ſenſe 
of his indiſcreet conduct; and that wholeſome ad- 
vice for that purpoſe could never be applied at a 
more proper ſeaſon than at the preſent ; when the 
mind was ſoftened by pain and ſickneſs, and alarm- 
ed by danger; and when its attention was unem- 
barraſſed with thoſe turbulent paſſions which engage 
us in the purſuit of pleaſure, | 
Arx all ſeaſons, therefore, when the good man was 
alone with the youth, eſpecially when the latter 
was totally at eaſe, he took occaſion to remind him 
of his former milcarriages, but in the mildeſt and 
tendereſ{ manner, and only in order to introduce 
the caution which he preſcribed for his future be- 
haviour; on which alone, he aſſured him, would 
depend his own felicity, and the kindneſs which he 
might 4 promiſe himſelf to receive at tlie hands 
of his father by adoption, unleſs he ſhould hereafter 
forfeit his good opinion: for as to what had paſt, 
he ſaid, it ſhould be all forgiven and forgotten. He 
therefore advited him to make a good utc of this 
accident, that fo in the end it miyht prove a viſita» 
tion for his own good. 

ThwackuM was likewiſe pretty aſſiduous in his 
viſits; and he too confidered a ſick- bed to be a con- 
venient ſcene for lectures. His ſtyle, however, was 
more {ſevere than Mr Allworthy's : he told his pupil, 
That he ought to look on his broken limb as a judg- 
ment trom heaven on his fins. That it would bes 
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come him to be daily on his knees, pouring forth 
thankſgivings that he had broken his arm only, 


and not his neck; which latter, he ſaid, was very 
probably reſerved for ſome future occaſion, and 
that, perhaps, not very remote. For his part, he 
ſaid, he had often wondered ſome judgment had 
not overtaken him before; but it might be per- 
ecived by this, that divine puniſhments, though 
flow, are always fare, Hence likewiſe he adviſed 
him to foreſee, with equal certainty, the greater 
evils which were yet behind, and which were as 
fure as this, of overtaking. him in his ſtate of re- 
probacy. Theſe are, {aid he, © to be averted only 
© by ſuch a thorough and ſincere repentance, as is 
not to be expected or hoped for, from one ſo aban- 
doned in his youth, and whoſe mind, I am afraid, 
is totally corrupted. It is my duty, hawever, to 
exhort you to this repentance, though I too well 
know all exhortations will be vain and fruitleſs, 
But /iberavi animam meam. I can accuſe my own 
conſcience of no neglect ; though it is, at the fame 
time, with the utmoſt concern I ſee you travel- 
ling on to certain miſery in this world, and to as 
certain damnation in the next.” 

Square talked in a very different ſtrain ; he ſaid, 
Such accidents as a broken bone were below the 
conſideration of a wie man. That it was abun- 
dantly ſafticient to reconcile the mind to any of 
theſe miſchances, to reflect that they are liable to 
befal the wiſeſt of mankind, and are undoubtedly 
for the good of the whole. He ſaid, it was a mere 
abuſe of words, to call thoſe things evils, in which 
there was no moral unſitneſs: that pain, which was 
the wort conſequence of ſuch accidents, was the 
molt contemptible thing in the world: with more 
of the like ſentences, extracted out of the ſecond 


book of Tully's Tuſculan queſtions, and from the 


great Lord Shafteſbury. In pronouncing theſe he 
was one day ſo 1 that he uyulortunately. bit 
his tongue; and in ſuch a manner, that it not only 
put an end to his diſcourſe, but created much emo- 


Cion in him, and cauled him to mutter an ou ar 
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two: but, what was worſt of all, this accident gave 
Thwackum, who was preſent, and who held all ſuch 
doctrine to be heatheniſh and atheiſtical, an oppor- 
tunity to clap a judgment on his back. Now this 
was done with ſo malicious a ſneer, that it total- 
ly unhinged (if I may ſo ſay) the temper of the 
philoſopher, which the bite of his tongue had ſome- 
what ruffled ; and as he was diſabled from venting 
his wrath at his lips, he had poſſibly found a more 


Surgeon, who was then luckily in the room, con- 
trary to his own intereſt, interpoſed, and preſerved 
the peace. | | 

Ma Blifil viſited his friend Jones but ſeldom, and 
never alone, This worthy young man, however, 
profeſſed much regard for him, and as great con- 
cern at his misfortune ; but cautiouſly avoided any 
intimacy, leit, as he frequently hinted, it might 
contaminate the ſobriety of his own character : for 
which purpoſe, he had conſtantly in his mouth that 
proverb in which Solomon ſpeaks againſt evil com- 
munication : not that he was ſo bitter as Thwackum ; 
for he always expreſſed ſome hopes of Tom's refor- 
mation; which, he ſaid, the unparallelled goodneſs 
ſhewa by his uncle on this occaſion, muſt certainly 
effect in one not abſolutely abandoned; but con- 
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cluded, © If Mr Jones ever offends hereafter, ſhall 


© not be able to lay a ſyllable in his favour.” 


As to Squire Weſtern, he was ſeldom out of the 
fick-room, unleſs when he was engaged either in * 


the field, or over his bottle. Nay, he would ſome- 


times retire hither to take his beer, and it was not 


without difficulty that he was prevented from for- 
cing Jones to take his beer too: for no quack ever 
held his noſtrum to be a more general panacea than 
he did this; which, he ſaid, had more virtue in it 
than was in all the phyſic in an apothecary's op. 
He was, however, by much entreaty, prevailed on 
to forbear the application of this medicine; but 
from ſerenading his patient every hunting mornin 
with the horn under his window, it was impoſſible to 
with-hold him; nor did he ever lay aſide that holloo, 
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violent method of revenging himſelf, had not the 


with which he entered into all companies, when he 
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. Viſited Jones, without any regard to the ſick per- 
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ſon's being at that time either awake or aſleep. 
Tuns boiſterous behaviour, as it meant no harm, 


. & happily it effected none, and was abundantly 


compenſated to Jones, as ſoon as he was able to ſet 


up, by the company of Sophia, whom the ſquire 


then braught to viſit him; nor was it, indeed, lon 
before Jones was able to attend her to the harpſi- 


chord; where ſhe would kindly condeſcend, for 


Hours together, to charm him with the moſt deli- 
cious muſic, unleſs when the ſquire thought proper 
to interrupt her, by inſiſting on Old Sir Simon, or 
ſome other of his favourite pieces. | 
NoTwITHSTANDING the niceſt guard which So- 
phia endeavoured to ſet on her behaviour, ſhe could 
not avoid letting ſome appearances now and then 
{lip forth : for love may again be likened to a dil- 
eaſe in this, that when it is denied a vent in one 
part, it will certainly break out in another, What 
her lips therefore concealed, her eyes, her bluſlies, 
and many little involuntary actions, betrayed. 
ONE day when Sophia was playing on the harp- 
ſichord, and Jones was attending, the ſquire came 
into the room, crying, There, Tom, I have had a 
< battle for thee below ſtairs with thick parſon 
„ Thwackum.—He hath becn a telling Allworthy, 
before my face, that the broken bone was a judg- 
ment upon thee. D—n it, ſays I, how can that be! 
Did not he come by it in the defence of a young 


< woman? a judgment indeed! pox, if he never 


« doth any thing worſe, he will go to heaven ſooner 


„ than the parſons 1a the country. He hath 
more reaſon to glory in it, than to be aſhamed of 


* 


it.“ Indeed, ſays Jones, I hare no reafon ſor 
either ; but if it preſerved Miſs Weſtern, I ſhall 
always think it the happieſt accident of my life.” 
And to gu, {aid the ſquire, to zet Allworthy 
againſt thee vor it— D—n un, if the parſon had 
unt had his petticuoats on, I ſhould have lent vn 
o flick ; for I love thee dearly, my boy, and d- n 
me if there is auy thing in my power which ! 


the horſes in my ſtable to-morrow morning, ex- 


LY 


won't do for thee. Sha't take thy choice of all 


* 
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© cept only the Chevalier and Miſs'Slonch:* Jones 
thanked him, but declined accepting the offer. 
© Nay,* added the ſquire, ſhat ha the forrel maro 
© that Sophy rode. She coſt me fifty guineas, and 
© comes {1x years old this graſs.“ If ſhe had coſt 


me a thouſand,” cries Jones, paſſionately, * Iwould 


© have given her to the dogs.“ Pooh! pooh !' an- 
fwered Weſtern, * what, becauſe ſhe broke thy arm. 
* Shouldlt forget and forgive. I thought hadſt been 
© more a man than to bear malice againſt a dumb 
creature. - Here Sophia interpoſed, and put an 
end to the couverfation, by deſiring her father's 
leave to play to him; a requeſt which he never 
refuſed. 5 AER 

Tak countenance of Sophia had undergone more 
than one change during the foregoing ſpeeches ; 


and probably ſhe imputed the paſhonate reſentment | 


which Jones had exprefled againſt the mare, to a 
different motive from that from which her father 
had derived it. Her ſpirits were at this time in a 
viſible flutter; and ſhe played fo intollerably ill, 
that had not Weſtern ſoon fallen a{teep, he muſt 
have remarked it. Jones, however, who was ſufli- 
ciently awake, and was not without an car, any 


more than. without eyes, made ſome obſervations ; 


which being joined to all which the reader may re- 
member to have paſſed formerly, gave him pretty 
{trong aſſurances, when he came to reflect on the 
whole, that all was not well in the tender boſom of 
Sophia. An opinion which many young gentlemen 
will, I doubt not, extremely wonder at his not ha- 


ving been well confirmed in way ago. To confeſs 
1 


the truth, he had rather too much diifidence in im- 
ſelf, and was not forward enough in ſeeing the ad- 
vances of a young lady; a misfortune which can 


be cured only by that early town education which 


is at preſent ſo generally in faſhion: ; i 


WHEN theſe thoughts had fully taken poſſeſſion. 
of Jones, they occaſioned a perturbation in his mind, 
which, in a conſtitution lets pure and firm than bis, 
might have been, at ſuch a ſeaſon, attended with 


very dangerous conſequences, He was truly ſen- 


ſible of the great worth of Sophia. He extremely 
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liked her perſon, no leſs admired her accomplith- 
ments, and tenderly loved her goodneſs, In reality, 
as he had never, once entertained any thought of 
poſſeſling her, nor had ever given the leaſt volun- 
tary indulgence to his inclinations, he had a much 
ſtronger paſſion for her than he himſelf was ac- 
quainted with. His heart now brought forth the 
tall ſecret, at the ſame time that it aſſured him the 
adorable object returned his affection, 


% 5M. 


Which all who have uo heart, will think to contain much 
0 ado about nothing. 


IHE reader will perhaps imagine the ſenſa- 
tions which now aroſe in Jones to have been 
fo ſweet and delicious, that they would rather tend 
to produce a chearful ferenity in the mind, than any 
of thoſe dangerous effects which we have mention- 
ed; but, in fact, ſenſations of this kind, however 
delicious, are, at their firlt recognition, of a very tu- 
multuous nature, and have very little of the opiate 
in them. They were, moreover, in the preſent caſe, 
embittered with certain circumſtances, which being 
mixed with ſwecter ingredients, tended altogether 
to compole a dranght that might be termed bitter- 
{weet; than which, as nothing can be more diſa- 
greeable to the palate, ſo nothing, in the metapho- 
rical ſenſe, can be ſo injurious to the mind. 

Fon firſt, though he had ſufficient foundation to 
fatter himſelf in what he had obſerved in Sophia, 
he was not yet free from doubt of miſconſtruing 
compaſſion, or, at beſt, eſteem, into a warmer re- 

rd. He was far from a ſanguine aſſurance that 
Sophia had any ſuch affection towards him as might 
promiſe his inclinations that harveſt which, if they 
were encouraged and nurſed, they would finally 
row up to require. Beſides, if he could hope to 
nd nobar. to his, happineſs from the daughter, he 
thought himſelf certain of meeting an effectual bar 
in the:father ; who, though he was a country ſquire 
in his diverſions, was perfectly a man of the world 
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he had more than filial obligations, ſo had he tor. 


with deſpair, however ardent his withes had been; 
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in whatever regarded his fortune; had the moſt 
violent aſſection for his only daughter, and had of- 
ten ſignified, in his cups, the pleaſure he propoſed 
in ſeeing her married to one of the richeſt; men in 
the county. Jones was not ſo vain and ſenſeleſs a 
coxcomb as to expect, from any regard which We- 
{tern had profeſſed for him, that he would ever be 
induced to lay aſide theſe views of advancing his 
daughter. He well knew,that-fortune is 8 
the principal, if not the ſole conſideration, whic 
operates on the beſt of parents in theſe matters: 
for friendſhip makes us warmly eſpouſe the intereſt 
of others, but it is very cold to the gratification. 
of their. paſſions. Indeed, to feel the. happineſs 
which may reſult from this, it is neceflary-we ſhould 
poſſeſs the paſſion ourſelves. As he had therefore 
no hopes of obtaining her father's content; ſo he 
thought to endeavour to ſucceed without it, and: 
by ſuch means-to fruſtrate the great point of Mr 
Weltern's life, was to make a very ill uſe of his 
hoſpitality; and a very ungrateful return to the 
many little favours received (however roughly) at 
his hands. If he ſaw {ich a eonſequence with hor- 
ror and diſdain, how. much more was he ſhocked: 
with what regarded Mr Allworthy.; to whom, as 


him more than fiat piety ?' He knew the nature 
of: that good man to be fo averſe to any baſeneſs 

or treachery, that the leaſt attempt of ſuch a kind 
would make the ſight of the guilty perſon for ever. 
oclious to his eyes, and his name a deteſtable ſound 
in his ears. The appearance: of ſuch unſurmonnt- 

able difficulties was ſufficient to have inſpired him 


but even theſe were controuled by compaſſion for 
another woman. The idea of lovely Molly now 
intruded itſelf before him. He had worn eternak 
conſtancy in her arms, and the had. as often yowed- 
never to outlive his deiertiug her. He now ſaw 
her in all the moſt ſhocking poſtures of death; 


navy, he conſidered all the miteries of proſtitution. 


to Wwhich ine would be liable, and of which he: 
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he would be doubly the occaſion ; firſt by ſeducing, 
and then by deſerting her: for he well knew the 
hatred which all her neighbours, and even her own 
ſiſters bore her, and how ready they would all be to 


tear her to pieces. Indeed he had expoſed her to 


more envy than ſhame, or rather to the latter by 


means of the former : for many women abuſed her 
for being a whore, while they envied her her lover 
and her finery, and would have been themſelves glad 


to have purchaſed theſe at the ſame rate. The ruin, 
therefore, of the poor girl muſt, he foreſaw, un- 
avoidably attend his deſerting her; and this thought 
ſtung him to the ſoul, Poverty and diſtreſs feemed 
to him to give none a right of aggravating thoſe 
misfortunes. The meanneſs of her condition did 
not repreſent her miſery as of little conſequence in 
his eyes, nor did-it appear to juſtify, or even to 
palliate his guilt in bringing that miſery upon her. 
But why do I mention jaſtification ? Nis own heart 
would not ſuffer him to deitroy a human creature, 
who, he thought, loved him, and had to that love 
facrificed her innocence. His own good heart 
pleaded her cauſe; not as a cold venal advocate, but 
as one intereſted in the event, and which muſt itſelf 
deeply ſhare in all the agomies its owner brought 
on another. | 

Wu this powerful advocate had ſufficiently 
raiſed the pity of Jones, by painting poor Molly in 


all the circumſtances of wretchednets, it arttully 


called in the affiftance of another paſſion, and re- 


preſented the girl in all the amiable colours of youth, 


health, and beauty; as one greatly the object of de- 
fire, and much more ſo, at leaſt to a good mind, from 
being, at the ſame time, the object of compathon. 
Aufs theſe thonghts, poor Jones pailed a long 
Neeple(s night; and in the morning the reſult of 
the whole was, to abide by Molly, and to think no 


more of Sophia. 


Iv this virtuous reſolution he continued all the 
next day till the evening, cherifhing the idea of 


Molly, and driving Sophia from his thoughts; but 


in the fatal evening, a very trifling accident ſet all 
his paſſions again on float, and worked fo total a 
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change in his mind, that we think it decent to 
communicate it in a freſh chapter. 


| „ 
A little chapter, in which is contained a little incident. 


Mons other viſitants who paid their compli- 
A ments to the young gentleman in his confine- 
ment, Mrs Honour was one, The reader, perhaps, 
when he reflects on ſome expreſſions which have 
formerly dropped from her, may conceive that ſhe 
herſelf had a very particular affection for Mr jones; 
but in reality it was no ſuch thing. Tom was a 
handſome young fellow; and for that fpecies of 
men Mrs Honour had ſome regard; but this was 
perfectly indiſcriminate : for having been crofled 
in the love which ſhe bore a certain nobleman's 
footman, who had baſely deſerted her after a pro- 
miſe of marriage, the had ſo ſecurely kept together 
the broken remains of her heart, that no man had 
ever ſince been able to poſſeſs himſelf of any ſingle 
fragment. She viewed all handſome men with that 


_ equal regard and "benevolence which a fobber and 


virtuous mind bears to all the good. She might, 
indeed; be called a lover of men, as Socrates was a 
lover of mankind, preferring one to another for 
corporeal, as he for mental qualifications ; but 
never carrying this prezerence o far as to cauſe ' 
any perturbation in the plileſophical ſercnity of 
her temper. | 8 ow: 
Trax day after Mr Jones had that conflict with . 
himſelf, which we have ſeen in the preceding chap- - 
ter, Mrs Honour came into his room, and ö Me 
him alone, began in the following manner: La, 
Sir, where do you think I have. been? I warrants 
« you, 2 would not guets in fifty years; but if 
you did gueſs, to be fure, I muſt not tell you 
* neither,” © Nay, if it be ſomething which. you 
© muſt not tell me,” ſaid Jones, I ſhall have the 
curioſity to enquire, and | know you will not be 
© to barbarous to refute me,” I don't know,” cies 
ſhe, © why I ſhould refuſe you neither, tor, that 
matter; for to be ſure you won't mention it apy 


* 
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more. And for tliat matter, if you knew where 
© T have been, unleſs you knew what I have been 
© about, it would not ſignify much. Nay, I don't 
© ſee why it ſhould be kept a ſecret, for my part; 


for to be ſure ſhe is the beſt lady in the world.“ 


Upon this Jones began to beg earneſtly to be let. 
into this ſecret, and faithfully promiſed not to di- 
vulge it. She then proceeded thus: Why, you 
© mnſt know, Sir, my young lady ſent me to en- 
 quire after Molly Seagrim, and to fee whether the 
© wench wanted any . to be ſure I did uot 
© care to go, methiuks; but ſervants muſt de what 
© they are ordered How. could you undervalue 
© yourſelf ſo, Mr Jones ?—So my lady bid me go, 


© and carry her ſome linen and other things. 


She is too good; If fuch forward ſluts were ſeut 
© to Bridewell, it would be better for them. I told 
© my lady, ſays I, Madam, your La'thip- is encou- 
" raging idlenefs—.? Aud was my Sophia ſo good ?? 
fays ſones.—* Ny Sophia! Jaſſure you, marry come 
© up,” anſwered Honour, © And yet if you knew 
© all, —indeed, if I-was as Mr Jones, I ſhould look 
© a little higher than ſuch trumpery as Molly Sea- 
© grim.” „What do you mean by thefe words,” re- 


plied Jones, © If I knew all ?* © I mean what I mean,” 


ſays Honour. Don't you remember putting your 


© hands in my lady's muff once? Ivo] I could al- 


« moſt find in my heart to tell, if I was certain my 
lady would never come to the hearing on't,” 
—__ then made ſeveral ſolemn proteſtations. And 


onour proceeded, Then to be ture, my lady gave 


me that mutl; and afterwards, upon hearing whar 
« you had done Then you told her what J 
had done ?? interrupted Jones. If 1 did, Sir, 
anſwered flie, you need not be angry with me; 
« Many's the man would have given his head to 
© have had my lady told, it they had known—tor, 
© to be ſure, the biggeſt lord in the land might be 
« proud—but, I proteſt, I bave a great mind not to 
© tell you.“ Jones fell to entreaties, and toon pre- 
vailed on her to go on thus. © You muſt know then; 
« Sir, taat my lady had given this muff to me; but 
* avout a day or two after I had told her the ſtory; 
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* ſhe quarrels with her new muff, and to be ſure it 
« is the prettieſt that ever was ſeen. Honour, fays 
ſhe,—this is an odious muff; it is too big for me, 
I can't wear it—till I can get another, you 
muſt let me have my old one again, and you 
may have this in the room on't—for ſhe's a good 
lady, and ſcorns to give a thing and take a 
thing, I promiſe you that. So to be ſure I fetched 
it her back again, and, I believe, ſhe hath worn it 
upon her arm almoſt ever ſince, and I warrants 
hath given it many a kiſs when no-body hath 
ſeen her.” 1 | - 
HERE the converſation was interrupted by Mr 
Weſtern himſelf, who came to ſummon Jones ro the 
harpſichord ; whither the poor young fellow went 
all pale and trembling, This Weſtern obſerved ; 
but on ſeeing Mrs Honour, imputed it to a wrong 
cauſe; and having given Jones a hearty curſe be- 
tween jeſt and earneſt, he bid him beat abroad, and 
not poach up the game in his warren. 

Sopnia looked this evening with more than 
uſual beauty, and we may believe it was no ſmall 
addition to her charms, in the eye of Mr Jones, 
that ſhe now happened to have on her right arm. 
this very muff. 

Suk was playing one of her father's favourite 
tunes, and he was leaning on her chair, when 
the muff fell over her fingers, and put her out, 
This ſo diſconcerted the ſquire, that he ſnatched. 
the muff from her, and with a hearty curſe threw 
it into the fire. Sophia inſtantly ſtarted up, and 
with the utmoſt eagerneſs recovered it from the 
flames, 

Tnovon this incident will probably appear of 
little conſequence to many of our readers; yet, 
trifling as it was, it had ſo violent an effect on poor 
Jones, that we thought it our duty to relate it. In 
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reality, there are many little circumſtances too 


often omitted by injudicious hiſtorians, from which 
events of the utmoſt importance ariſe. The world 
may indeed be conſidered as a vaſt machine, in 
which the great wheels are originally ſet in motion 
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by thoſe which are very minute, and almoſt imper:- 
ceptible to any but the ſtrongeſt eyes. 

Tu vs, not all the charms of the incomparable 
Sophia, not all the dazzling brightneſs, and lan- 
guiſhing ſoftneſs of her eyes, the. harmony of her 
voice and of her perſon, not all her wit, good-hu- 
monr, greatneſs of mind! or Rveetneſs of UDoition, 
had been able fo abſolutely to conquer and enflave 
the heart of poor Jones, as this httle incident of 

the muff. Thus the poet ſweetly ſings of Troy. 


. N dolis lachryntiſque coadti 
Quoos negue Tydides, nec 2 Achilles, 
Non anni domuere decem, non mille caring. 


What Diomede, or Thetis' greater ſon, | 
A thouſand ſhips, nor ten years ſiege had done, 
Falſe tears, and fawning words, the city won. 


| x40 5 

THe citadel of Jones was now taken by ſurpriſe. 
All thoſe conſiderations of honour aud prudence, 
which our hero had lately, with ſo much militar 
wiſdom, placed as guards over the avenues of his 


heart, ran away from their poſts, and the god of 
love marched in in triumph. 


* E NN P. V. 
Avery long chapter, containing a very great incident. 
B though this victorious deity eaſily expelled 


his avowed enemies from tlie heart of Jones, 


he found it more difficult to ſupplant tlie garriſon 
which be bimſelf had placed there. To lay aſide 
all allegory, tlie concern for what muſt become of 
poor Molly greatly diſturbed and perplexed the 
mind of the worthy youth. The ſuperior merit of 
Sophia totally eclipſed, or rather. extinguiſhed, all 
the beauties of the poor girl; but compaſſion, inſtead 
of contempt, ſucceeded to love. He. was convinced 
the girl had placed all her affections, and all ber 
proſper of future happineſs, in him only. For this 
he had, he knew, given ſufficient occaſion, by the 
utmoſt profuſion ot: tenderneſs towards her: a ten- 
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derneſs which he had taken every means to per- 
ſuade her he would always maintain. She, on her 
fide, had aſſured him of her firm belief in his pro- 
miſe, and had, with the molt ſolemn vows, decla- 
red, that on his fulſilling or breaking theſe promiſes 
it depended whether ſhe ſhould be the happieſt or 
moſt miſerable of womankind. And to be the au- 
thor of the higheſt degree of miſery to a human 
being, was a thought on which be could not bear to 
ruminate a ſingle moment. He conſidered this 
poor girl as having ſacrificed to him every thing in 
her little power; as having been at her own ex- 
pence the object of his pleaſure; as ſighing and 
languiſhing for him even at that very ' inſtant, 
Shall, then, ſays he, my recovery, for which ſhe uath 
fo ardently withed ; ſhall my preſence, which the 
hath ſo cagerly expected, initead of giving her that 
joy with which ſhe had flattered herſelf, caſt her at 
once down into miſery and deſpair ? Can I be ſuch 
a villain? Here, when the genius of poor Moll 
feemed triumphant, the love of Sophia laces 
kim, which now appeared no longer dubious, ruſh- 
ed upon his mind, and bore away every obſtacle bo- 
fore it. | 

Ar lengtli it occurred to him, that he might poſ- 
fibly be able to make Molly amends another way, 
namely, by giving her a ſum of money. This, ne- 
vertheleſs, he almoſt defpaired of her accepting, 
when he recollected the frequent and vehement 
aſſurances he had received from her, that the world 
put in balance with him would make herno amends 
for his loſs. However, her extreme poverty, and 
chiefly her egregious vanity, (ſomewhat of which 
kath been already hinted to the reader), gave him 
tome little hope, that notwithſtanding all her avow- 
ed tenderneſs, the might in time be brought to con- 
tent herſelf with a fortune ſuperior to her expecta- 
tion, and which might indulge her- vanity, by let. 
ting her above all her equals. He reſolved, therefore, 
to take the firſt opportunity of making a propoſal 
of this kind. | 


Ox day, accordingly, when his arm was ſo well 
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a ſaſh, he. ſtole forth, at a ſeaſon when the Squire 
was engaged in his field, exerciſes, and viſited his 
fair one. , Her mother and ſiſters, whom he found 
taking their tea, Informed him firſt that Molly was 
not at home; but afterwards, the eldeſt ſiſter ac- 
quainted hin; with a malicieus ſtulſe, that ſhe was 
above fairs a-bed. Tom had no objection to this 
ſituation of his miſtreſs, and immediately aſcended 
the ladder which led towards her bedchamber ; but, 
when he came to the top, he, to his great ſurpriſe, 
fund the door faſt ; nor could he, for ſome time, 
obtain any anſwer from within; for Molly, as ſhe 
Herſelf afterwards informed him, was faſt aſleep. 

Tu extremes of grief and joy have been remark- 
able to produce very ſimilar effects; and when ei- 
ther of theſe ruſhes on us by ſurpriſe, it is apt to 
create fuch a total perturbation and confuſion, that 
we are oſten thereby deprived of the uſe of all our 
faculties; It cannot therefore be wondered at, that 
the unexpected fight of Mr Jones ſhould fo ſtrongly 
operate on the mind of Molly, and ſhould over- 
whelm her with ſuch coufuſion, that, for ſome mi- 
nutes, ſhe was unable to expreſs the great raptures 
with which the reader will ſuppoſe ſhe was affected 
on this occaſion. As for Jones, he was ſo entirely 
poſſeſſed, and, as it were, enchanted by the preſence 


of his beloved object, that he, for a while, forgot 


Sophia, and, conſequently, the principal purpoſe of 
His viſit. 1% 45 Weds 

- Tarts, however, ſoon recurred to his memory; 
and, after the firſt tranſports of their meeting were 
over, he found means by degrees to introduce a dil. 
courſe on the fatal 9 which muſt attend 
their amour, if Mr Allworthy, who had ſtrictly for- 
bidder him ever ſeeing her more, ſhould ditcover 
that he {till carried on this commerce. Such a diſ- 
covery, which his enemies gave him reaſon to think 
would be unavoidable, muſt, he ſaid, end in his 
ruin, and, conſequently, in hers. Since, therefore, 
their hard fates had determined that they mult ſe- 
parate, he adviſed, her to bear it with reſolution, 
and {ſwore he would never omit any opportunity, 


through the courſe of his life, of ſhewing her the 


e 
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ſincerity of his affection, by providing for her in a 


manner beyoud her utmolt expectation, or even. be- 
yond her withes, if ever that ſhould be in his power; 
concluding at laſt, that ſhe might ſoon find ſome 
man who would marry her, and who woukl make 
ber much happier than ſhe could be by leading a 
diſreputable life with him. 

Molli remained a few moments in ſilence, and 
then burſting into a flood of tears, ſhe began to up- 
braid him in the following words: © And this is your 
love for me, to forſake me in this manner, now 
< you have ruined me? How often, when 1 have 
told you that all men are falſe and perjury alike, 
and grow tired of us as ſoon as ever they have 
had their wicked wills of ns, how often have you 
{worn you would never forſake me? And can you 
be ſuch a perjury man after all? What ſigniſies 
all the riches in the world to me without you, 
now you have gained my heart, fo you have—you 
have? - Why do you mention another man to me! 
I can never love auy other man as long as I live, 
All other men are nothing to me. If the greateſt 
Squire in all the country would come a ſuiting 
to me to-morrow, I would not give my company 
to lim. No, I thall always hate and deſpiſe the 
whole (ex for your fake. 

SHE was proceedin 5 thas, when an accident put 
a ſtop to her tongue, betore it had run out half its 
career. The room, or rather garret, in wich Mol- 
ly lay, being up one patr of ſtairs, that is to ſay, at 
the top of the houſe, was of a ſloping figure, reſem- 
bling the great Delta of the Greeks, The Engliſi 
reader may, perhaps, form a better idea of it, b 
being told, that it was impoſſible to ſtand upright 
any where but ta the middle. Now, as this room 
wanted the conveniency of a cloſet, Molly had, to 
ſupply that detect, nailed up an old rug againſt 
the rafters of the houſe, which encloſed a little 
hole where her beſt apparel, ſuch as the remains 
of that ſack which we have formerly mentioned, 
ſome caps, and other things with which flie had 


lately provided herſelf, were hun g vp. and ſecured 


from the duſt. 
Vo. bo R 
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Trx1sinclofed place exactly fronted: the ſoot of the 

bed, to which, indeed, the rug hung ſo near, that 
it ſerved, in a manner to ſupply the want of cur- 
rains. Now, whether Molly, in the agonies of her 
rage, puſhed this rug with her. feet, or jones might 
touch it; or whether the pin or nail gave way. of 
its own accord, I am not certain; but as Molly pro- 
nounced thoſe laſt words, which are recorded above, 
the wicked rug got looſe from its faſtning, and dil. 
covered {ev2ry thing hid behind it; where, among 
other female utenſils, appeared (with ſhame 1 
write it, and with ſorrow will it be read) the phi- 
loſopher Square, in a poſture (for the place would 
not near admit his ſtanding upright) as ridiculous 
as can poſſibly be conceived. 
Tux poſture, indced, in which he ſtood, was not 
greatly unlike that of a foldicr who is tied neck 
and heels; or rather reſembling the attitude in 
which we often ſee ſellows in the public ſtreets of 
London, who are not ſuffering but deſerving pu- 
niſhment by ſo ſtanding. Ie had a night-cap be- 
longing to Molly on his head, and bis two large eyes, 
the moment the rug fel}, ſtared directly at Jones; 
 t that when the idea of philoſophy was added to 
the figure now diſcovered, it would have been very 
difficult for any ſpectator to have refrained from 
imtnoderate laughter. 

I evEsT1ON not but the ſurpriſe of the reader will 
be here « qual to that of Jones; as the ſuſpicions 
which muſt ariſe from the appearance of this wife 
and grave man in ſuch a place, may ſeem {b incon- 
ſiitent with that character which he hathi, doubtlets, 
maintained hitherto, in the opinion of every one, 

Bur to confeſs the truth, this inconſiſtency is ra- 
ther imaginary than real. Philoſorhiers are compo- 
{ed of fleſh and blood as well as other human crea- 
tures; and however ſCablimated and refined the the- 
ory o' theſe may be, a little practical frailty is as 
incident to thein as ta ether mortals. It is, indeed, 
in theory only, and not in practice, as we have be- 
fore hinted, that couſiſts the diſſerence; for though 
ſuch great beings think much better and more wiſe- 
ly, they always act exactly like other men, They 
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know 8 well how to ſubdue all appetites and paſ- 
fions, and to deſpiſe both pain and pleaſure; and 
this knowledge affords much delightful contem- 
plation, and is eaſily acquired; hut the practice 
would be vexations and troubletome ; and, there- 
fore, the fame wiſdom which teaches them to Know 
this, teackes them to avord» carrying it into ex- 
| if OLE ND LOVE Hel lot betet 
Ma Square happened te be! at church on that 
Sunday When, as the reader inay be pleaſed to re- 
member, the appearance of Molly in her ſack had 
euuſed all that diſturbance. Here he firſt obſerved 
her, aud was fo pleaſed with her beauty, tliat he 
prevailed with the young gentlemen to change their 
intended ride that evening, that he miglit paſs by 
the habitation of Molly, and by that: means might 
obtain a ſecond chance of ſeeing her. This reaton, 
however, as he did not at twat time mention to any, 
to neither did we think proper to communicate! at 
then to the reader. ne rte Ge. 
Avon other porticulars which conſtituted the 
unfitneſsof things in Mr Square's opinion, danger 
and difliculty were two. The difficulty, therefore, 
which he apprehended there might be in corrapt- 
ing this yormg wench, and the danger which world 
accrue to his character on the ditcovery,. were inch 
ſtrong dilluaſives, that it 33 probable, he at firſt in- 
tended to have contented himſelf with the pleaſing: 
ideas which the fight of beauty furnithes us with, 
Theſe the graveſt men, after a full meal of ſeri- 
ons meditation, often allow themnſelves by way of” 
deſert : tor which purpoſe, certain books and pie- 
tures find their way into the mott private receſſes of 
their ſtudy, anda certain liquoriſh part of rataral 
philoſophy is often the principal ſubject of their 
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Bur when the philoſopher heard, ada or two aſ/ 
terwards, that the fortrets of viitue had alreadyobeen 
ſubdued, he began to give a larger ſeope to his de- 

res. His appetite was not of that ſqueamiſh kind, 
which cannot feed oua dai nt y he cauſe another hath 
ratted it. In ſhort; le liked the pirl the better for 


Tho want al that cHaſlity which, it ſho had polleſ- 
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fed it, muſt have been E bar to, Ias pleaſures z lie 
purſued, und obtained ber. 


FTurgreader will, be miſtaken, if he thioks Molly 


gave Square theiprejerence..to her younger lover: 
vn the xontrary, had ſhe. been confined to the choice 
of one only, Iom ones Would, undoubtedly, have 
been, of the two, the victorious perſon: nor was 
rt ſolely the conſideration that two are better than 
one (though this had its proper weight} to which 
Mr Square owed: hüs: ſuceeis: the abſence of Jones 
during his confinement was an unlueky circum- 
ſtance; and in that interval, ſome well choſen 
preſents from the philoſopher ſo foftened and un- 
guarded: the girl's heart, that a favonrable oppor- 
tunity became irreſiſtible, and Square trinmphed 
oyer the poor remains of virtue which ſubſiſted in 
the boſom ef Molly. 

I was now about a fortnight ſince this conqueſt, 
when Jones paid the above-mentioned viſit to his 
miitreſß, at a time when ſhe aud Square were in 
Led together. This was the true reaſon. why the 
mother denied her, as we have ſeen; for as the old 
woman ſhared in the profits arMing from the iniquity 
of her daughter, ſhe encouraged and protected her 
in it to the utmoſt of ler power; but ſuch was the 
envy and hatred which the eldeſt ſiſter bore towards 
I4olly, that notwithflauding ſhe had ſome part of the 
Looty, ſhe would willingly have parted with this to 
ruin her ſiſter and ſpoil her trade. Hence ſhe had ac- 
quainted Jones with her being above ſtairs in bed, in 
hopes that he might have caught her in Square's arms. 
This, l. owever, Molly found means to prevent, as the 
door was faltened z which gave her an opportunity 
got conve) ing her lover behind that rug or blauket 


where he now was unbappily diſcovered. . 


' -SQVARE mo ſdoner made his appearance than Molly 


fung herſeli back in her bed, cried out ſhe was un- 


done, and abandoned herſelf to deſpair. This poor 


girl, who: was yet but a movice in her: buſineſs, had 
not am ived q tliat, perfection of allurance which 


helps off a town lady in any extremity, and either 
PeouPts her with ap excuſe, or elſe inſpires lier to 
brazen out the matter witlr her huſband ; who from 
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love of quiet, or ont of fear of his reputation, ant 


ſometimes, perhaps, from fear of the pallanr, who,. 


like one Mr Conſtant in the play, wears a ſword, is 
lad to ſhut his eyes, and conteuted to put his horns: 
in his pocket. Molly, on the contrary, was filenicetl 
by this evidence, and very fairly gave up a cauſe 
which the had hitherto maintained with ſü many 
rears, and with fach ſolemm and vehement proteſta- 
tions of the pureſt love und conftancy 0) - 

As to tho gentleman behind the arras, he was not 
in much lets confternation. He flood for a: while 
motionleſs, and ſremed equally at a loſs what to 
ſay, or whither to direct his eyes: Jones, though 


perhaps the moſt aſtoniilzed ofthe three, firſt found 


lis tongue; and, being immediately recovered from 


_tole uncaſy ſenfatiqus which Molly by her up- 
braidings had occaſioned, he burſt into a loud 
laughter, and then falutivg Mr Square, advanced 


to take him by the hand, and to relieve him from 


his place of continement. 


Sas being now arrived in the middle of the 
room, in which part only he could ſtand upright, 
looked at jones with a very grave countenance, and 
faid to him, © Well, Sir, I-fee you enjoy this mighty 
« difcovery,-and, I dare ſwear, taſte great delight 
in the thoughts of expeſing me; but if you will 
* conſider the matter fairly, you will find you. are 
© yourſelf only to blame. I am not guilty of cor- 
© rupting innocence. I] have done nothing for which 
© that part of the world witch jueges of matters by 
« the rule of right, will condemn me. Firnets is 
© governed by the nature of things, and not by cu- 
© ftoms, forms, or municipal laws. Nothing is in- 
indeed unfit, which is not unnatural.” Well 
© reaſoned, old boy,“ anfwered Jones; but why 
* doſt thou think that I ſhould deſire to expoſe thee? 
* promiſe thee, I was never better picated with 
« thee m. my lite; and unlef' thow haſt a mind to 
 diſcorer it thyſelf, this affair may remain a pro- 
found ſecret. for me.“ © Nay, Mr Jones,” replied* 
Square, © ] wonld not be thought to undervalue- 
*- reputation, Good tame is a tpecies ot tie Kailet,. 
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and it is by no means fitting to ueglect it. Beſides, 
© to murder one's own reputation is a kind of ſui- 
_© cide, à deteſtable and odious vice, If you think 
proper, therefore, to conceal any infirmity of 
mine, (for ſuch I may have, ſince no man is per- 
fectly perfect ;) I promiſe you I will uot betray 
myſelf. Things may be fſittiug to be done, which 
© are not fitting to be boaſted of; for by the per- 
verſe judgment of the world, that often becomes. 
the ſubject of cenfure, which is, in truth, not on- 
ly innocent, but laudable,” © Right,” cries Jones, 
what can be more innocent than the indulgence 
of a natural appetite ?_ or what more laudable than 
the propagation of our ſpecies ?* © To be ſerious 
with you,” anſwered Square, I profeſs they al- 
ways appeared ſo to me.” And yet, {aid Jones, 
you was of a different opinion, when my affair wit]: 
this girl was firſt diſcovered.” © Why, 1 muſt con- 
feſs,” ſays Square, © as the matter was mifrepre- 
ſented to me by that parſon Thwackum, I might 
"condemn the corruption of innocence : it was 
that, it was that—and that : for you muſt know, 
Mr Jones, in the conſideration of fitueſs, very mi- 
nute cireumſtances, Sir, very minute circumſtances 
canſe great alteration.” Well,“ cries Jones, © be 
that as it will, it ſhall be your own ſault, as I have 
promiſed yon, if you ever hear any more of this 
adventure. Behave kindly to the girl, and I will 
never open my lips concerning the matter to any 
one. And, Molly, do you be faithful to your 
friend, aud 1] will not only forgive vour infidelity 
to me, but will do vou att the ſervice I can.* So 
 faying, he took a haity leave, and flipping down 
the ladder, retired with much expedition, 
Scuba was rejoiced to find this adventure was 
likely to have no worſe concluſion; and as for Molly, 
being fecovered from her confuſion, ſhe began at 
-"*ir{t to upbraid Square with having been the occa- 
fou of her los of Jones; but that pentleman ſoon. 
ſound the means of mitigating her anger, partly 
by carefles, and partly by a fmall noſtrum from his 
pPpurſc, of wonderful and approved efficacy in pur- 
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ing off the ill hnmours of the mind, and in reſto- 
ring it to a good tempe r. 

She then poured. forth a vaſt profuſion of ten- 
derneſs towards her, new lover ; turned all, ſhe had 
ſaid to Jones, and Fones himſelf into ridicule, and 
vowed, though he once had the poſſeſſion of, her per- 
ſon, that none but Square had ever been maſter of 
her heart. Masod Sd ot nin ten ein 
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By 7272 which with th? former, the reader may 
peſfibly correct ſome abuſe which he hath formerly been 
guilty of in the application of. the word Lov . 

5 HE infidelity of Molly, which Jones had now 

diſcovered, would, perhaps, have vindicated. 

a much greater degree of reſentment than lie ex- 

preſſed on the occaſion; and if he had abandoned 

her directly from that moment, very few, I belicve, 
would have blamed him. 1 J ot bog 
CERTAIN, however, it is, that he ſaw, her in the 
üght of compaſſion : and though, his love to her was 
not of that kind which could give him any great 

uncaſineſs at her inconſtaney; yet he was not a 

little ſhocked on reflecting that he had himſelf ori- 

ginally corrupted her innocence ; for to this cor- 
ruption he imputed all the vice into which ſhe ap- 
peared now to likely to plunge herſelf; PI 

THis conſideration gave him no little uneaſineſs, 
till Betty, the elder ſiſter, was fo kind ſome time af- 
terwards entirely to cure him by a hint, that one 

Will Barnes, and not himſelf, had been the firſt ſe- 

ducer of Molly; and that the little ehild, Which 

he had hitherto ſo certainly concluded to be his: 
own, might very probably have an cqual title, at 
leaſt, to claim Barnes for us father. wo lac 
JoNEs eagerly purſued this ſcent when he had 
firit received it; and in a very ſhort time, was ſulli- 
ciently aſſured that the girl had told him truth, not 
only by the confeſſion of the fellow, but, at laſt, by 
that of Molly herſelf. | | 7 = 
Furs Will Barnes was a country gallant, and 
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had acquired as many trophies of this kind as any 


enſign or attorney's clerk in the kingdom. He hag, 
indeed, reduced ſeveral women to à ſtate of utter 
profligacy, had broke the hearts of ſore, and had 
the lonour of occaſioning the violent death of one 
poor girl, who had either drowned herſelt, or, what 


was rather more probable, had been drowned by 
; kim. | D 4 : 


Amoxs other of his conqueſts, this fellow had 
triumphed over the heart of Betty Seagrim. He 
had made love to her long before Molly was grown. 


to be a fit: object oß thut paſtime ;: bat had after- 


wards deſerted her, and applied to her ſiſter, with 
whom he had almoſt immediate ſuccefs. Now 
Will had, in reality, the ſole poſſeſſion of Molly's 


- aftection, while Jones and Square were almoit equal- 


Jy ſacrifices to her intereſt, and to her pride. 

HExck had grown that implacable hatred which 
we have before ſeen raging in the mind of Betty; 
though we did not think it necefiary to affign this 
cauſe tooner, as envy itielf alone was adequate to all. 
the eflects e have mentioned. 

Jo ns was become perfectly eaſy by poſſeſſion of 
this ſecret with regard to Molly ; but as to Sophia, 
he was far from being in a {tate of tranquiilit y-; 
nay, indeed, he was under the moſt violent pertur- 
barion : his heart was now, if I may- ale the meta- 
phor, entirely evarnated, and Sophia took abſolute 


- pollefiion of it. He loved her with an nnbonnded 


pathon, and plainly faw the tender ſentiments ſhe 


lind for him; vet could not this atiorance leſlen Kis 


deſpair of obtaining the conſent of her father, nor 
the horrors which attended his purſuit of her by 
any baſe or treacherons method. 

Tus injury which he muſt thus do to Mr Weſtern, 
and the concern winch would acerue to Mr Allwor- 


thy, were-circuraltances that tormented him all day, 


aud haunted bim on his pillow at night. His life 
was a conſtant ſtruggle between honour and incli— 
nation, which alrernately triumphed over cach other 
in his mind. He oiten refolved, in the abſence of 
Sophia, to levee her father's houſe, and to ſee her 
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no more; and as often; in her preſence, ft all 
thoſe reſolutions, and determined to purſue her at 
the hazard of his liſe, and at the forfeiture of what 
was much dearer to him.. 
Tuis conflict began ſbon to produce ver ſtrong 
and viſible effect: for he loſt all his uſual Gori ghtli- 
neſs and gaiety of tempor and became not only 
melancholy when alone, but dejected and abſent in 
company; nay, if ever he put on a forted mirth, to 
comply with Mr Weſtern's humour, the conſtraint 
appeared ſo plain, that he feemed to have been gi- 
ving the ſtrongeſt evidence of what he endeavoured 
to conceal by ſucli oſten tation. 
Ir may, perhaps, be a queſtion, whether the art 
which he uſed to conceal his paſſion, or the means 
which hioneſt nature employed to reveal it, betrayed 
him moſt : for while art made him more than ever: 
reſerved to Sopk:a, and forbad him to addreis any 
of his difcourie to her; nay, to avoid meeting her 
eyes with the utmoſt cantion ; nature was no lefs 
buſy iu counterplotting him. Hence, at the ap- 
proach of the young lady, he grew pale; and if 
this was ſudden, ſtarted. - If his eyes accidentally 
met hers, the blood rnſhed into his cheeks, and his 
conntenance became all over ſcarlet. If common 
civility ever obliged him to ſpeak to her, as to drink 
her health at table, his tongue was ſure to faulter. 
If he touched her, his hand, nay his whole frame 
trembled. And if any diſcourſe. tended, however: 
remotely, to raiſe the idea of love, an involuntary; 
figh ſeldom failed+to ſteal from his boſom. Moſt of 
which accidents Nature was wonderfully induſtrious 
to throw daily in his way. | GT? 2 
ALL theſe ſymptoms eſcaped the notice of the 
ſquire; but not ſo of Sophia. She ſoon (perceived 
theſe agitations of mind in Jones, and was at no 
loſs to di ſcover the cauſe; for indeed ſhe recognized 
it in her own breaſt. And this recognition is, ſup- 
poſe, that ſympathy which liath been ſo often noted 
in lovers, and which will ſufficiently account for: 
her being ſo muchi quicker-ſighted than her father. 
hour, to ſay the truth, there is a more ſimple and 
plain metliod of accountin g for that prodigious ſu- 
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periority of penetration which we muſt obſerve in 
ſome men over the reſt of the human ſpecies, and 
one which will ſerve not only in the caſe of lovers, 
but of all others. From whence is it that the knave 
is generally fo quick-ſighted to'thoſe ſymptoms and 
operations of knavery which often dupe an honeſt 
man of a much better underftanding? There ſurely 
is no 1 {ympathy amoug knaves, nor have 
they, like free maſbns, any common fign of com. 
munication. In reality, it is only becante they have 
the fame thing in their keads, and rheir thoughts 
are turned the ſame way. Thus, that Sophia ſaw, 
and that Weſtern did not ſee the plain fymptoms ct 
love in Jones, can be no wonder, when we conſider 
that the idea of love never entered into the head 
of the father, whereas the daughter, at preſeur, 
thonght of nothing elte. 1 | 

WAIAEN Sophia was well ſatisfied cf the violent paf- 
ſion which tormented poor Jones, and no leſs certain 
that ſhe herſelf was its object, ſhe bad not the leatt 
difficulty in difcovering the true cauſe of his preſent 
behaviour, This highly endeared lim to her, and 
raiſed in her mind two of the beit aflections Which 
any lover can with to raiſe in a miſtrets. Thete 
were eſteem and pity ; for ſure the moſt outrageouſly 
rigid among her ſex will excaſe her pitying a man, 
whom the faw miſerable on her own acconnt ; nor 
can they blame her for e{leeming one who viſibly, 
from the moſt honourable motives, endeavourcd to 
ſmother a flame in his own boſom which, like the 
famous Spartan theft, was prey ig upon and con- 
faming his very vitals, Thus his backwardneſs, his 
ſhunning her, his coldneſs and his filence, were the 
forwardeſt, the moſt diligent, the warmeit, and moit 
eloquent advocates; aud wrought ſo violently on 
her ſenſible and tender heart, that ſhe ſoon felt for 
him all thoſe gentle ſenſations which are couſiſtent 
with a virtueùs and elevated female mind; in 
Mort, all which eſteem; gratitade, and pity, can in- 
#pire in ſuch, towards an agreeable man—indeed, 
all which the niceſt delicacy can allow.—In a word, 
—ſhe was in love with him to diſtraction. | 

ONE day this young, couple accidentally met in- 
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the garden; at the endjof two walks, which were 
both bounded by that canal in which Jones had for- 
merly riſqued drowning, to xetrieve the little bird 
that Soplna had there loſt. ine Ic to ved 
Tuts place had been, of late, mach frequented 
by Sophia. , Here, tie uſed, to rumipate; with a mix- 
ture of pain aud, pleature,, ou au jucident which, 
however trifling it itſelf, had poſſibly fown the firſt 
eds of that afſection which was now: arrived to 
ſucli maturity in her heart. 11 90 
HERE then this young couple met. They were al- 
molt cloſe together be tore either of them knew any 
thing of the other's, approach, A bye-ftander would 
have diſcovered ſuſſicicut marks ot confuſion in the 
countenance of each ; but they. felt too much them- 
ſelves to make any oblervation,. As ſoon as Jones 
had a little recovered his firſt ſurpriſe, he accolted 
the young lady with ſome of the ordinary ſorms/of 
ſalutation, which ſhe, in the ſame manner, return- 
ed, and their converſation began, as uſual, on the 
delicious beauty of the morning. Hence they paſ- 
. {ed to tlie beauty of the place, on which Jones 
launched forth very high encomiums. When: they: 
came to tlie tree whence he had formerly tumbled . 
into the canal, Sophia could not help reminding; 
bim of that accident, and ſaid, I fancy, Mr Jones, 
© you have ſome little thuddering when you fee 
© that water.“ £4 I aflure you, Madam, anſwered 
Jones, © the concern you ſelt at the loſs of your 
© little bird, will always appear to me the higheſt 
circumſtance in that adventure. Poor little Tom- 
my, there is the brauch he ſtood upon. How could 
the little wretch have the folly. to fly away from 
that ſtate of happineis in Which, ] had the hononr - 
to place him? His fate was a juſt punihment for 
his ingratitude.? Upon my word, Mr Jones,” ſaid 
ie, © your pallantry very. nafrowly, elcuped as ſe- 
vere a fate. Sure the remembrance mult aflect 
you.“ Indecd, Madam,'-anſwered he, if I have 
any reaſon to reflect with ſorrow on it, it is, per- 
haps, that the water had not been a little: deeper, 
by which ! might have eſcaped many bitter heart- 
«£ achs, that Fortune ſecms to have in ſtore for me.” 
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Fy, Mr Jones,” replied Sophia, © I am ſure you 
cannot be in earneſt now. This affected contempt 
of life is only an excels of your complaiſance to 
me. Yon would endeavour to lefien the obliga- 
tion of having twice ventured it for my ſake. Be- 
ware the tjurd time.*—She ſpoke theſe laſt words 
with a ſinile and a ſoftneſs inexpreſſible. Jones au- 
fwered with a ſigh, © He ſeared it was already too 
late for caution ;' and then, looking tenderly and 
ſtedfaſtly on her, he cried, Oh! Miſs Weltern,— 
© can you deſire me to live? can you wiſh me ſo 
< ill ?—Sophia, looking down on the ground, an- 
ſwered with ſome heſitation, © Indeed, Mr Jones, 1 
do not with you ill. —“ Oh! I know too well that 
* heavenly temper,' cries Jones, that divine good- 
© neſs which is beyond every other charm.” * Nay, 
< now,' anſwered ſhe, © I underſtand you not. -I can 
© ſtay no longer. II would not be underſtood,” 
cries he, © nay, I can't be underſtood. I know not 


Ka 4 


< what I ſay. Meeting you here {ov unexpectedly, 


I have been unguarded :—for Heaven's ſake par- 
don me, if I have ſaid any thing to offend you 
I did not mean it,—indeed, I would rather have 
cked, —nay, the very thought would kill me.' 
You ſurpriſe me,” anſwered ſhe ;—* How can yon 
poſſibly think you have offended me?” „Fear, 
Madam,” ſays he, * eaſily runs into madneſs ; and 
there is no degree of fear like that which I feel 
of offending you. How can I ſpeak then? Nay, 
don't look angrily at me, one frown will deſtroy 
me. I mean nothing.—Blame my eyes, or blame 
thoſe beauties. What am I ſaying ? Pardon me 
if I have ſaid too much. My heart overflowed. 1 
have ſtruggled with my love to the utmoſt, and 
have endeavoured to conceal a fever which preys 
on my vitals, and will, I hope, ſoon make it im- 
© poſlible for me ever to offend you more.” 

Mx Jones now fell a trembling as if he had been 
ſhaken with the fit of an ague. Sophia, who was in 
a ſituation not very different from his, anſwered in 
theſe words: © Mr Joues, I will not affect to mitun- 
derſtand you; indeed, I underitand you too well: 
but, for Heaven's fake, if you have any afſection 
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for me, let me make the beſt of my way into the 
„ houſe. I wiſh I may be able to ſupport my ſelf 
< thither.” 18 | | | BEE 

Joxks, who was hardly able to ſupport himſelf, 
offered her his arm, which ſhe condeſcended to ac- 


-cept, but begged he would not. mention a word 


more to her of this nature at preſent. He promiſed 
he would not, infiſting only on her ci e of 
what love, without the leave of his will, had forced 
from him: this; ſhe told him, he knew how. to ob- 
tain, by his future behaviour; and thus this young 
pair tottered and trembled along, the lover not 
once daring to ſqueeze the hand of his miſtreſs, tho 
it was locked in his. | 

Sor Hh immediately retired to her chamber, where 
Mrs Honour and the hartſhora were ſummoned to 
her aſſiſtance. As to poor Jones, the only relief to 
his dittempered mind was au unwelcome piece of 
news, which, as it opens a ſcene of a different na- 
rare from thoſe in which the reader hath lately 
been converſant, will be communicated to him in 
the next chapter, 


C 
In which Mr Allworthy appears on a ſick-bed. 


R Weſtern was become ſo fond of Jones, that 
he was unwilling to part with him, though 
his arm had been long ſince cured ; and Jones, ei- 


ther from the love of ſport, or from ſome other rea- 


ton, was ealily perſuaded to continue at his houſe, 
which he did ſometimes for a fortnight together, 
without paying a ſingle viſit at Mr Allworthy's ; 
nay, without ever hearing from thence. 

Ma Allworthy had been, for ſome days, indiſpoſed 
with a cold, which had been attended with a little 
fever. This he had, however, neglected, as it was 
uſual with him to do all manner of diſorders which 


Aid not confine him to his bed, or prevent his {everal 


faculties from performing their ordinary functions. 
A conduct which we would by no means be thought 


to approve or recommend to imitation : for ſurely 


the gentlemen of the Afculapian art are in the 


bs, oy adviſing, that the moment the diſeaſe is 
O L. A 
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entered at one door, the phyſician ſhould be intro- 
duced at the other ; what elſe is meant by that old 
adage, Venienti occurite morbo © - Oppoſe a diſtem- 
© per at its firſt approach.” Thus the doctor and 
the diſeaſe meet in fair and equal conflict ; where- 
as, by giving time to the latter, we often ſuffer him 
to fortify and entrench himſelf, like a French ar- 
my; ſo that the learned gentleman finds it very dit. 
Hcult, and ſometimes impoſſible to come at the enc- 
my. Nay, ſometimes by gaining time, the diſeaſe 
applies to the French military politics, and corrupts 
nature over to his fide, and then all the powers of 
phyſic muſt arrive too late. Apgreecable to theſe ob- 
ſervations was, I remember, the complaint of the 
great Dr Miſaubin, who uſed very pathetically to 
lament the late applications which were made to his 
Akill: ſaying, By gar, me believe my pation take 
£ me for de undertaker: for dey never ſend tor me 
F till the phyſician have kill dem.” | 

Ma Allworthy's diſtemper, by means of this ne- 
glect, gained ſuch ground, that, when the increaſe 
of his fever obliged him to ſend for aſſiſtauce, the 
doctor, at his firſt arrival, ſhook his head, wiſhed he 
had been ſent for ſooner, and intimated that he 
thought him in very imminent danger. Mr All- 
worthy, who had ſettled all his affairs in this world, 
and was as well prepared as it is poſſible for human 
nature to be, for the other, received this informa- 
tion with the utmoſt calmneſs and unconcern. He 
could, indeed, whenever he laid himſelf down to 
relt, ſay with Cato in the tragical poem, 


Let guilt or fear | 
Diſturb man's reſt. Cato knows neither of them; 
Indifferent in his choice, to fleep or die. 


In reality he could ſay this with ten times more rea- 
Jon and confidence than Cato, or any other proud 
fellow among the ancient or modern heroes : for 
He was not ouly devoid of fear, but might be con- 
ſidered as a faithful labourer, when, at the end of 
harveſt, he is ſummoned to receive his reward at the 
hands of a bountiful maſter. | 
Tux good man gave immediate orders ſor all his 
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family to be ſummoned round him. None of theſe 
were then abroad, but Mrs Blifil, who had been ſome 
time in London, and Mr Jones, whom the reader 
had juſt parted from at Mr Weſtern's, and who re- 

ceived this ſunmons- juſt as Sophia: had left him, 
Tart news of Mr Allworthy's danger (for the ſer- 
vant told bim he was dying) drove all thoughts of 
love out of his head. He hurricd inſtantly into the 
chariot which was ſent for him, and ordered the 
coachinan to drive with all imaginable hafte ; nor 
did the idea of Sophia, I believe, once occur to hint 

on the way. 6 gs 

AxD now, the whole family, namely, Mr Blifil, 
Mr Jones, Mr Thwackum, Mr Square, and ſome of 
the ſervants (tor ſuch were Mr Allworthy's orders) 
being all aſlembled round his bed, the good man fat 
up in it, and was beginning to ſpeak, when Blifik 
fell to blubbering, and began to expreſs very loud 
and bitter lamentations. Upon this Mr Allworthy 
ſhook him by the hand, and ſaid, Do not forrow 
thus, my dear nephew, at the moſt ordinary of al} 
haman occurrences. When misfortunes befal our 
friends we are juſtly grieved ; for thoſe are acci- 
dents which might often have been avoided, and 
which may ſeem to render the lot of one man 
more peculiarly anhappy than that of others: but 
death 1s certainly unavoidable, and is that common 
lot, in whach alone the fortunes of all men agree; 
noristhetime when this happens to us very material. 
If the witelſt of men hath compared life to a fpan, 
ſurely we may be allowed to conſider it as a day. 
It is my fate to leave it a the evening; but thoſe 
who are taken away earlier, have only loſt a few 
hours, at the belt little worth lamenting, and 
much oftner hours of labour and fatigue, of pain 
and ſorrow. One of the Roman poets, I remember, 
likens our leaving life to our departure from a 
fealt, A thought which harh often occurred to 
me, when I have ſeen men ſtruggling to protract 
an entertainment, and to enjoy the company of 
their friends a few moments: longer. Alas! hovy 
ſhort is the molt protracted of ſuch-enjoyments ! 
how immaterial the difference between him why 
8 2 | 
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* retires the ſooneſt, and him who ſtays the lateſt ! 
« This is ſeeing life in the beſt view, and this un- 
« willingneſs to quit our friends is the moſt amiable. 
motive from which we can derive the fear of 
death; and yet the longeſt enjoyment which we 
can hope for of this kind, is of ſo trivial a dura- 
tion, that it is te a wile man truly contemptible. 
Few men, I own, think in this manner: for, in- 
deed, few men think of death til] they are in its 
Jaws. However gigantic and terrible an object 
* this may appear when it approaches them, they 
© are nevertheleſs incapable of ſeeing it at any di- 
« ſtance; nay, though they have been ever ſo much 
s alarmed aud trightencd when they have appre- 
© hended themſelves in danger of dying, they were 
no {ooner cleared from this apprehenſion than even 
the fears of it are eraſed from their minds. Bur, 
© alas! he who eſcapes from Death is not pardoned, 
© he is only reprieved, and reprieved to a ſhort day. 

© GRIEVE, therefore, no more, my dear child, on 
this occaſion ; an event which may happen every 
hour, which every element, nay, almoſt every par- 
« ticle of matter that ſarrounds us is capable of pro- 
« ducing, and which muit and will moſt unavoid- 
© ably reach us all at laſt, ought neither to occaſion 
our ſurpriſe nor our lamentation. 

« Mr phyſician having acquainted me (which ! 
© take very kindly of him), that lam in danger of 
leaving you all very ſhortly, I have determined to 
© ſay a few words to you at this our parting, before 
© my diſtemper, which, I ffad, grows very faſt upon 
me, puts it out of my power. 

© Bur I {hall waſte my ſtrength too much. I in- 
© tended to ipeak concerning my will, which tho 
6 have ſettled long ago, I think proper to men- 
£ tion ſuch heads of it as concern any of you, that 
I may have the comfort of perceiving you are all 
£ fatistied with the provition I have there made for 
vou. = | | 

© N:.ynHEw Blifil, I leave you the heir to my whole 
© eltate, except only 500 l. a-year, which is to re- 
vert to you after the death of your mother, and 
except one other eſtate of 5 I. a-year, aud the: 
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ſum of 6000 1. which Lhave beſtowed in the fol- 
lowing manner. | 

Tu eſtate of 500 l. a-year I have given to you 
Mr jones. And as I know the inconvenience which 
© attends the want of ready money, I have added 
« 1000 l. in ſpecie. In this I -know not whether 1 
© have exceeded or fallen thort of your expectation z 
© Perhaps you will think I have given you too little, 
© and the world will be as ready to condemn me for 
giving you too much; but the latter cenſuxe I de- 
* tpiſe; and as to the former, unleſs you ihould enter- 
4 
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tain that common error, which I have often heard 
in my life pleaded as an excuſe for a total want ; 
of charity ; namely, that inſtead of railing gra- 
titude by voluntary acts of bounty, we are apt to 
raite demands, which, of all others, are the moſt * 
' boundle(s and moit difficult to ſatisfy.— Pardon i 
me the bare mention of this; I wilt not fuſpect any iy 
ſuch thing.“ | 
JoxEs flung himſelf at his benefaRor's feet, and 
taking eagerly hold of his hand, afjured him, his 
goodneſs to him, both now, and all other times, had 
{o infinitely excecded not only his merit, but his 
hopes, that no words could expres his ſenſe of it. 
And I afture you, Sir, taid he, your preſent ge- 
« nerolity hath left me no other concern than tor 
© the preſent melancholy occaſion. Oh, my friend! 
„ my father?” Here his words choaked him, and he 
turned away'to hide a tear which was ſtarting irom 
his eyes. | ; 
ALiwoRTHY then gently ſqueezed his hand, and 
proceeded thus: I am convinced, my. child, tht 
you have much goodneſs, venerotity, and honour 
in your temper ; if you will add prudence aud 
religion to theſe, you muſt be happy: tor the three 
former qualities, I admit, make you worthy. ct 
happinets, but they are the latter only. which will: 
put you in pollefiion of it. 
Or thontand pounds I have given to you, Mr 
Thwackun; a inm, | am convinced, which great- 
n= I exceeds your detires, as well as your wants. 
8 However, You will receive it as a memorial of-my” 
i „ rien ddp; ad whatever fuperfiuitics may. re- 
by | 8 3. 
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© donnd to you, that piety which you ſo rigidly 
„ muntain, will inſtruct you how to diſpoſe of them. 
© A like ſum, Mr Square, I have bequeathed to 
you. This, I hope, will enable you to purſue your 
profeſiton with better ſucceſs than hitherto. I have 
often obſerved with concern, that diſtreſs is more 
apt to excite contempt than commiieration, eſpe- 
cially among men of buſinefs, with whom poverty 
is underſtood to indicate want of ability. But the 
little I have been able to leave you, will extricate 
you from thoſe difficulties with which you have 
formerly ſtruggled: and then ] doubt not but you 
will mect with ſufficient proſperity to ſupply what 
a man of your philofophical temper will require. 
© I r1xD myſelf growing taint, 1o ] ſhall refer you 
to my will for my cif oſition of the reſidue. My 
rervants wili there find fome tokens to remember 
me by; and there are a few charities which, I 
truſt, my executors will ſee faithtully performed, 
B eſs you all. I am ſetting out a little betvore 
you.” 5 

HERE a footman came haſtily into the room, and 
faid there was an attorney from Saliſbury, who had 
a particular meflage, which he ſaid he muſt com- 
municate to Mr Allwoithy himſelf: that he ſeemed 
in a violent hurry, and proteſted he had ſo much 
buſinels to do, that if he could cut himſelf into four 
quarters, all would not be ſufficient. 
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© Go, child,” faid Allworthy to Blifil, © ſee what 


© the gentleman wants. 1 am not able to do any 
s baſlive(s now, nor cau he have any with me, in 
* which you are not, at preſent, more concerned 
© than myſelf. Beſides, I really am I am incapable 
© of ſeeing avy one at prelent, or of any longer 
© attention,* He then ſaluted tem again, but he 
ſhould be now g:ad to comj.ote himſelf a littie, tind- 
in that he had too much exhauſted his ſpirits in 
diicourſe. | 
Sour of the company ſhed tears at their parting); 
and even the philoſopher Square wiped his eyes, al- 
beit unuſed to the meltin, mood. As to Mrs Wil- 
kins, the dropt her pearls aus faſt as the Arabian trees 
their medicinal gums; for this was a ceremonial 
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which that gentle woman never omitted on a proper. 


ocealion. 

AFTER this Mr Allworthy again laid hamſelt down 
on his pillow, and. endeavoured to compoſe himielf 
to reſt. 

G. H. K P. VII. 


Containing matter rather natural than plea in”. 
J 


ESIDES grief for her mailer, there was another: 
ſource tor that briny Hrcam which fo plentt- 


tuily role above the two mountainous cheek-bones - 
of the houlekeeper. She was no foozer retired, 


than ſhe began to mutter to herſelf in the following. 
pleaſant ſtrain: * Sure mater might have made 
© ſome difterence, methinks, between me and the 
oiher fervants. 1 ſuppote he hath left me mourns 


know J am no beggar. J have taved five hundred 


a little {ſomething now and then, others have ta- 


a lump together. If ſo be, that it be fo, the legacy 


ſome folks, No, I'll buy the gayeſt goun I can 
get, aud dance over the old curmudgeon's grave 
in it, This is my reward tor taking his part ſo 


lum, for breeding up his baſtard in that manner; 
but he is now going where he mult pay tor all. It 


of his fins on his deathbed, than to glory in them, 
and give away his eſtate out of lis own tamily to 
4 miſbe;. otten child. bound in his bed, tortootk ! 


where to tind, Lord forgive him, I warrant he 
hath many more battards to antwer tor, it the 
truth was known. One comtort is, they will all 
be known. where he is a-yoing now. The ter. 
« yants will find tome tokeus to remember me by.“ 


ing; but Yiackius! if that be all, the devil thall 
wear it for him for me. I'd have his Worſhip: 


pound in hus ſervice, and after all to be uſed in 
this manner. It is a fine encouragement to ſer- 
vants to be honelt ; and, to be fare, it JIhave taken 


ken ten times as 1auch; and now we arc all put in 


may go to the devil with him that gave it. No, 
1 wouw't give it up neither, becauſe that will pleaſe. 


- often, when all the country have cried ſhame of 


would have become him better to have repented. 


a pretty {tory { ay, ay, thote that hide know. 
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' Thoſe were the very words; I ſhall never forget” 


them, if 1 was to live a thoutand years. Ay, ay, 
I ſhall remember you for huddling me among the 
ſervants, One would have thought he mipht have 

mentioned my name as well as that of Square; 
but ke is a gentleman forſooth, though he had 
not cloaths on his back when he came hither firſt, 
Marry come up with ſuch pentiemen ! though he 
hath lived here this many years, I don't believe 
there is arrow a ſervant in the houſe ever faw the 
© colour of his money. The devil ſhall wait upon 
* ſuch a gentleman for me Much more of the like 
kind ſhe muttexed to herſelf; but this tatie ſhall 
ſuffice to the reader. 

NzeriTHERt Thwackum nor Square were much bet- 
ter ſatisfied with their legacies. Tho? they breati:ed 
not their reſentment fo loud, yet from the diſcon- 
tent winch appeared in their countenauces, as well 
as from the following dialogue, we collect that no 
great pleaſure reigned in their minds. 

ABOUT an hour after they had left the ſick room, 
Square met Thwackum in the hall, and accoſted him 
thus: © Well, Sir, have yon heard any news of your 
© friend ſince we parted from him?“ If you mean 
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© Mr Allworthy,' anſwered Thwackam, © I think you 


© might rather give him the appellation of yonr 
© friend: for he ſeems to me to have deſerved that 
title.“ The title is as good on your fide,” replicd 
Square, * for his bounty, ſuch as it is, hath been equal 
to both,” I ſhould not have mentioned it fiiſt,“ 
cries Thwackum, but ſince you begin, I muit in- 
form you Tam of a diflerent opinion. There is a 
« wide diſtinction between voluntary favours and re- 
© wards... The duty TI have done in bis family, aud 
the care 225 

boys, are ſervices for which ſome men night have 
© expected a greater return. I would not have you 
© imagine I am therefore diflatisfied ; for St Paul 
© hath. taught me to be content with the little I 
have. Had the modieum been lefs, I ſhould have 


known my duty. But though the Scripture obliges 


© me to remain contented, it qotlr not enjoin me 
to hut my eyes to my own merit, nor neſtrain me 


ve taken in the education of his two - 
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from ſeeing when I am injured by an unjuſt com- 
© Since you provoke me, returned. 
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pariſon.” 


Square, * that injury is done to me : nor did 1 ever 


1 
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noble. 


imagine Mr Allworthy had held my friendſhip fo 
light, as to put me in balance with one who re- 


ceived his wages: Lknow to what it is owing ; it 
proceeds from thoſe narrow principles which you 
have been ſo long endeavouring to infuſe into him, 
in contempt of every thing which is great and 
The beauty and lovelineſs of friendſhip 
is too ſtroug for dim eyes, nor can it be per- 


ceived by any other medium, than that nnerring 
rule of right, which you have ſo often endeavour- 


ed to ridicule, that you have perverted your friend's 
underſtanding.” * Lwith,* cries Thwackum, in a 


rage, © I with for the ſake of his ſoul, your damnable 


q 
U 


doctrines have not perverted his faith. It is to this. 


I impute his preſent behaviour, ſo unbecoming a 
Chriſtian, Who but an Atheiſt could think of leav- 
ing the world without having firſt made up his ac- 


count? without confefling his fins, and receiving 


that abſolution which he knew he had one in the 
houſe duly authoriſed to give him! He will feel the 


want of theſe neceſſaries when it is too late. When 


he is arrived at that place where there 1s wailing 


and pnaſhing of teeth, it is then he will find in what 
oddeſs, that virtue 


mighty ftead that heathen 
which you and all other deilts of the age adore, 
will ſtand him. He will theu ſummon his prieſt 
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the want of that abſolution, without which no ſin- 
ner can be ſafe.” If it be ſo material,“ ſays Square, 


why don't you preſent it him of your own accord?“ 
It hath no virtue,“ cries Thwackum, © but to thoſe 
who have ſufficient grace to require it, But why 


do 1] talk thus to a heathen and an unbehever ? It 


is you that taught him this leſion, for which you 
' have been welt rewarded in this world, as I doubt 
not your diſciple will ſoon be in the other.“ “ 
know not what you mean by reward,” {aid Square, 
but if you hint at that pitiful memorial of our. 
- friendihip, which he hath thought fit to bequeatlz. 
me, I deſpile it; and nothing but the unfortunate: 


ih. Go 
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* ſituation of my circumſtances ſhould prevail on 
me to accept of it.” | 


THrx phyſician now arrived, and began to enquire 
of the two diſputants, how we all did above ſtairs ? 


© In a miſerable way, anſwered Thwackum. It 15 


no more than I expected,” cries the doctor: but 


pray what ſymptoms have appeared ſince I left 
you?“ No good ones, I am afraid,” replied 
Thwackum ; after what paſt at our departure, I 
think there were little hopes.“ The bodily. phyfi- 
elan, perhaps, miſunderſtood the cnrer of fouls, and 
before they came to an explanation, Mr Blifil came 
to them with a moſt melancholy countenance, and 
acquainted them, that he brought ſad news ; for 
that his mother was dead at Saliſbury : that ſhe had 
been ſeized on the road home with the gout in her 


head and ſtomach, which had carried her off in a 


few hours. Good lack- a- day, ſays the doctor, One 
« cannot anſwer for events: but I wiſh 1 had been at 
© hand to have been called in. The gout is a diſ- 
« temper which it is difficult to treat; yet I have 
© been remarkably ſucceſsful in it. Thwackum.,and 
Square both condoled with Mr Blifl for the loſs of 
his mother, which the one adviſed him to bear like 
a man, and the other like a Chriſtian. The young 
gentleman ſaid, he knew very well we were all mor- 
tal, and he would endeavour to ſubmit to his loſs 
as well as he could. That he could not, however, 
help complaining a little againſt the peculiar ſeve- 
rity of his fate, which brought the news of ſo great 
a calamity to him by ſurprize, and that at a time 
when he hourly expected the ſevereſt blow he was 
capable of feeling from the malice of Fortune. He 
faid, the preſent occaſion would put to the teſt thoſe 
excellent rudiments which he had learned from Me 
Thwackum'and Mr Square, and it would be entirely 


owing to them, if he was enabled to ſurvive ſuch 
misfortunes, FS ad 


_- It was now debated whether Mr Allworthy ſhould 


be intormed'of the death of his ſiſter ; this the doc- 
tor violently oppoſed ; in which, I believe, the whole. 
college would agree with him: but Mr Blifil ſaid, he 
had received ſuch politive and repeated orders from. 


_ 
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His uncle, never to keep any ſecret from him, for 
fear of the diſquietude which it might give him, 
that he durſt not think of diſobedience, whatever 
might be the conſequence. He ſaid, for his part, 
conſidering the religious and philotophic temper of 
bis uncle, he could not agree with the doctor in his 
apprehenſions. He was therefore reſolved to commu- 
nicate it to him : for if his uncle recovered (as he 
heartily prayed he might) he knew he would never 
forgive an endeavour to keep a fecret of this kind 
from him. 

Trex phyſician was forced to ſubmit to theſe reſo- 
lutions, which the two other learned gentlemen vei 
highly commended. So together moved Mr Blifil 
and the doctor towards the ſick- room; where the 
phyſician firſt entered, and approached the bed, in 
order to feel his patient's puHe, which he had no 
{ſooner done, than he declared he was much better; 
that the laſt application had ſucceeded to a miracle, 
and had brought the fever to intermit : ſo that, he 
{aid, there appeared now to be as little danger as 
he had before apprehended there were hopes. 

To ſay the truth, Mr Allworthy's ſituation had ne- 
ver been ſo bad, as the great caution of the doctor 
had repreſented : but as a wife general never de- 
ſpiſes his enemy, however inferior that enemy's force 
may be, ſo neither does a wiſe phyſician ever deſpiſe 
a diſtemper, however inconſiderable. As the former 
preſerves the ſame ſtrict diſcipline, places the ſame 
8 employs the ſame ſcouts, though the enemy 

e never ſo weak; ſo the latter maintains the ſame 
gravity of countenance, and ſhakes his head with 
the ſame ſignificant air, let the diſtemper be never 
lo trifling : and both, among many other good ones, 
may aſlipn this ſolid reaſon for their conduct, that 
by. theſe means the greater glory redounds to them 
it they gain the victory, and the leſs diſgrace, if by 
any unlucky accident they thould happen to be 
conquered, . | 

Mz Allworthy had no ſooner lifted up his eyes, 
and thanked Heaven for thete hopes of his recovery, 
than Mr Blifil drew near, with a very dejected 
aſpect; and having applied his handerchief to his 
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eye, either to wipe away his tears, or to do, as Ovid 
ſomewhere expreſles himſelf on another occaſion, 


Si nullus erit, tamen execute nullum ; 
© If there be none, then wipe away that none; 


he communicated to his uncle what the reader hath 
been juſt before acquainted witlr. 

ALLWORTHY received the news with concern, with 
patience, and with reſignation, He dropt a tender 
tear, then compoſed his conntenance, and at laſt 
cried, © The Lord's will be done in every thing.” 

Hz now enquired for the meſſenger ; but Blifil 
told lam, it had been impoſſible to detain him a mo- 
ment ; for he appeared, by the great hurry he was 


in, to have ſome buſineſs of importance on his hands : - 
that he complained of yan, hurried, and driven 


and torn out of his life, and repeated many times, 


that if he could divide himſelf into four quarters, he 


knew how to diſpoſe of every one. 

ALLWORTHY then deſired Blifil to take care of the 
funeral. He ſaid, he would have his ſiſter depoſited 
in his own chapel; and as to the particulars, he left 


them to his own diſcretion, _ mentioning the per- 
fon whom he would have emplo 


yed on this occaſion. 


„ . 


Mich, among other things, may ſerve as a comment on 
that ſaying of AÆſchines, that DRUNKENNESS SHEWS 
THE MIND oF a Max, as a MIRROUR REFLECTS 
His PERSON, | 


H E reader may, perhaps, wonder at hearing 

nothing of Mr Jones in the laſt chapter. In fact, 
his behaviour was ſo different from that of the per- 
ſons there mentioned, that we choſe not to confound 
his name with theirs, 


WuEx the good man had ended his ſpeech, Jones 


was, the laſt who deſerted the room. Thence he 
retired to his own apartment; to give vent to his con- 
cern ; but the reſtle{[net(s, of his mind would not fuf- 
fer him ta remain long there; he ſlipped ſoftly, 
thereſore, to Mr Allworthy's chamber door, where 
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he liſtened = conſiderable time without hearing any 
kind of motion within, unleſs a violent ſnoring, 
which at laſt his fears miſrepreſented as groans. 
This {o.alarmed him, that he could not forbear en- 
tering the room, where he found the good man in 
the bed, in a ſweet compoſed fleep, and his nurfe 
ſnoring in the above-mentioned hearty manner, at 
the bed's feet. Hle immediately took the only me- 
thod of Glencing this thorough baſs, whoſe muſic 
he feared might diſturb Mr Allworthy ; and then 
ſitting down by the uurſe, he remained motionleſs 
till Blifil and the doctor came in together, and waked 
the ſick man, in order that the doctor might feel 
his pulſe, and that the ether might communicate to 


x D 
him that piece of news which, had Jones been ap- 


prized of it, would have had great difficulty of find- 


ing its way to Mr Allworthy's ear at ſuch a ſeaſon. 
Wu he firlt heard Blifil tell his uncle this ſtory, 
Jones could hardly contain the wrath which kindled 
in him at the other's indiſcretion, eſpecially as the 
doctor ſhook his head, and declared his unwilling- 
neſs to have the matter mentioned to his patient. 
But as his paſſion did not fo far deprive him of al 
uſe of his underſtanding, asto hide from him the 
conſequences which any violent expreſſion towards 
Bliſil might have on the ſick, this apprehenſion ſtil- 
led his rage at the preſent ; and he grew afterwards 
ſo ſatisfied with finding that this news had, in fact, 


produced no miſchief, that he ſuffered his anger to 


die in his own boſom, without ever mentioning it to 
Blifil, 

Tur phyfician dined that day at Mr Allworthy's ; 
and having after dinner viſited his patient, he re- 
turned tothe company, and told them, that he had 
now the ſatisfaction to ſay, with aſſurance, that bis 
patient was out of all danger; that he had brought 
his fever to a perfect intermiſſion, and doubted not, 
by throwing iu the bark, to prevent its return. 

THis account ſo pleaſed Jones, and threw him in- 
to ſuch immoderate excels of rapture, that he nitght 


be truly ſaid to be drunk with joy; an intoxication 


which greatly forwards the effect of wine : and as 
he was very free too with the bottle on this occaſion, 
VOI. I. T 
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(for he drank many bumpers to the doctor's health, 
as well as to other toaſts), he became very ſoon lite- 


rally drunk. 


ONES had naturally violent animal ſpirits: theſe 
being fet en float, and augmented by the ſpirit of 
wine, produced moſt extravagant effects. He kiſſed 
the doctor, and embraced him with the moſt paſſio- 


nate endearments ; ſwearing that, next to Mr All- 


worthy himſelf, he loved him of all men living. 
Doctor, added he, © you deſerve a ſtatue to be 


© erected to you at the public expence, for having 


< preſerved a man who is not only the darling of all 


good men who know him, but a blefling to ſeciety, 


the glory of his country, and an honour to human 


nature. D—n me if I don't love him better than 
my own foul.” 


Mok ſhame for you,” cries Thwacknm : © tho? 
© I think you have reaſon to love him, ſor he hath 


provided very well for you. And, perhaps, it might 


© have been better for ſome folks, that he had not 


lived to ſee juſt reaſon of revoking his gift.” 


* * , - 
ONES now, looking on Thwachum with incon- 


ceivable . diſdain, anſwered, And doth thy mean 
IS. toul imagine, that any ſuch conſiderations could 

weigh with me? No, let the earth open and ſwal- 
low her ow dirt (if I had millions of acres I would 

<< ſay it) rather than fallow up my dear plorious 
/1-< friend.” 


ee fat pudor aut modus 


1 „ 
Tam chars capitis *, 9 


Tu doctor now interpoſed, and prevented the 
effects of a wrath which was kindling between Jones 
and Thwackum; after which the former gave a looſe 

to mirth, {ang two or three amorous ſongs, and fell 
into every frantic diſorder which unbridled joy is 
apt to fuſpire; but ſo far was he from any difpoli- 
tion to.quarrel, that he was'ten times better hu- 


:. >» moured, if poſſible, than when he was ſober. 


CE What modeſty or meaſure can ſet bounds to our deſire of ſo 


© «dear a friend!“ The word Deſſaeriam here cannot eafily he tran!- 
lated. It includes our deſire of enjoying our friend again, and 


:4ke grief which attends that defire. 
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To ſay truth, nothing is more erroneons than the 
common obſervation, that men who are ill-natured 
and quarrelſome when they are drunk, are very wor- 
why perſons when they are ſober : for drink, in rea- 
lity, doth not reverſe nature, or create paſſions in. 
men which did not exiſt in them before. It takes 
away the guard of reaſon, and conſequently forces 
us to produce thoſe ſymptoms which many, when 
ſober, have art enough to conceal. It heightens and 
iaflames our paſſions, (generally indeed that paſſion 
which is uppermoſt in our mind), ſo that the angry 
temper, the amourous, the generous, the good hu- 
moured, the avaricious, and all other diſpoſitions of 
men, are in their cups heightened and expoſed. 

AND yet as no nation produces fo many drunken 
quarrels, eſpecially among the lower people, as Eng- 
land ; (tor, indeed, with them, to drink and to fight 
together are almolt ſynonymous terms); I would not- 
methinks, have it thence concluded, that the Eng- 
liſh are the worſt-natured people alive. Perhaps the 
love of glory only is at the bottom of this; ſo that. 
the fair concluſion icems to be, that our countrymen 
have more of that love, and more of bravery, tham 
any other Plebeians. And this the rather, as there 15 
ſeldom any thing ungenerous, untair, or ill-natured, 
exerciſed on thoie occaſions: nay, it is common for 
the combatants to expreſs good-wrl for each other, 
even at the time of the conflict; and as their drunken 
mirth generally ends in a battle, ſo do molt of their 
battles end in friendthip. 3 

Bur to retura to our hiſtory. Though Jones had 
ſhewn no deſigu of giving oftence, yet Mr Blifil was 
highly ojJended at a behaviour which was fo incon- 
ſiſtent with the tober and prudent referve of his own 
temper, He bore it too with the greater impatience, . 
as it appeared to him very indecent at this ſea- 
ſon ; © When,” as he ſaid, the houſe was a houſe of 
© mourning, on the account of his dear mother: and 

© if it had pleaſed Heaven to give kim ſome proſpect: 

* of Mr Allworthy's recovery, it would become them 

better to expreis the exultations of their hearts in 

5- thankipiving, than in druukenneſs and riots; which 

| 1 "A 


now altopctier as favourabbe to his enemy. 
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© were properer methods to increaſe the divine wratlz 
© than to avert it.“ Thwackum, who had ſwallow - 
ed more liquor than Jones, but without any ill effect 
on his brain, ſeconded the pious harangue of Blifil: 
bat Square, for reaſons which the reader may pro- 
bably gnels, was totally ſilent. | 


WINE had not fo totally overpowered Jones, as to 


prevent his recollecting Mr Blitil's loſs, the moment 
it was mentioned. As no perſon, therefore, was 


more ready to confeſs and condemu his own errors, 
he offered to ſhake Mr Blifil by the hand, and bey- 


ged his pardon, ſaying, his excetlive joy for Mr Al“. 


worthy's recovery had driven every other thought 
out of his mind. 

BLir1L ſcornfully rejected his hand; and, with 
much indignation, antwered, It was little to be 
wondered at, it trapical ſpectacles made no iinpreſ- 
1:on on the blind; but, for his part, he had the miſ- 
fortune to know who his parents were, and couſe- 
quently malt be affected with their loſs. 

Jones, who, notwithſtanding lis good-hamour, 


had fome mixture of the jiraſcible in his conſtitution, 


o hold of 


leaped haſtily from his chair, and catching 


Blial's collar, cried out, D—n you for a raſcal, do 


yon inſult me with the misfortune of my birth?“ 
He accompanied theſe words with ſuch rough ac- 
tions, that they ſoon got the better of Mr Blifil's 
peaceful temper; and a ſcuffle immediately enſuech 
which might have produced miichief, had it not 
been prevented by the interpoſition of Thwackum 
and the phyſician ; for the philoſophy of Square 
rendered him ſuperior to all emotions, and he very 
calmly ſmoaked his pipe, as was his cuſtom in all 
broils, unleſs when he apprehended tome dauger of 


having it broke in his mouth, 


Tax combatants being now prevented from exe- 


cating preſent vengeance on each other, betook 


themiclves to the common reiources of diſappointed 
rage, and vented their wrath in threats and de- 


Lance. ; In this kind of conflict fortune, which in 
the perſonal attack ſeemed to incline to Jones, was 


} 
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A TRaucr, nevertheleſs, was at length agreed on, 
by the niecliation of the neutral parties, and the 
whole company again fat down at the-table ; where 
Jones being prevailed on to aſk pardon, and Blifit 
to give it, peace was reſtored, and every thing feem> 
ed in ſlatu quo. 4 

Bur though the quarrel was, in all appearance, 
perfectly reconciled, the good-humony which had 
been interrupted by it was by no means reitored. All 
merriment was now at an end, and the ſubſequeut 
di{court> conſiiled only of grave relations of mat- 
rers of fact, and of as grave oblervations upon them. 
A ſpecies of converſation in which, tough there ig 
much of dignity and inſtruction, there is but little 
entertainment. As we preſume, therefore, to con- 
vey only this \a{t to the reader, we ſhall paſs by 
whatever was ſaid, till the reſt of the company ha- 
ving by degrees dropped off, left only Square and 
the phyſiciau together; at Which time the conver» 
ation was a little heightened by ſome comments 
on what had happened between the two young: 
gentlemen ; both of whom the doctor declared to 
be no better than ſcoundrels; to which appellation 
the philoſopher, very ſagacicuily ſhaking his head; 
2preed, 4 © (5 g 
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Shewing the truth of many obſervations of Ovid, and of 
other more grave writers, who have proved, beyond 
contradidion, that wing is often the fore-runugr of ins" 
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ONES retired from the company in which wW—We 

nave {ren hin engaged, into the fields, where he 
intended to cool himielf by a walk in the open'atr, 
de fore he attended Mr Allworthy. There, whiliF he 
renewed thoſe medivations on his dear Sophia Which 
tne dangerous illneis of his friend and benetactor- 
had for ſome time interrupted, an accident har 
peued, which with torrow we relate, and with or- 
row, doubtleis, will it be read: however, that hiltcs 
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ric truth to which we profeſs {o inviolable attach- 
ment, obliges us to communicate it to poſterity. 

Ir was now a pleaſant evening in the latter end of 
June, when our hero was walking ina molt delicious 
grove, where the gentle breezes fanning the leaves, 
together with the fweet trilling of a mnrmurir & 
ſtream, and the melodious notes of nightingales, 
tormed altogether the moſt inchanting harmony, 
In this ſcene, fo ſweetly accommodated to love, he 
meditated on his dear Sophia. While his wanton 
fancy roved unbounded over all her beautzes, ard 
his lively imagination painted the charming maid 
in various ravillling forms, hi warm heart melted 
with tendernets, and at lenyth throwing bimfelf ou 
the ground, by the fide of a gently murmuring 
brook, he broke forth into the follow mg cjaculation, 
8 0 SOPHIA, would heaven give thee to my arms, 
how ble!t would be my condition! Curſt be that 
fortune which ſets a diſtance between us. Was ! 
but poſlefled of thee, one only ſuit of raps th; 
whole eſtate, is there a man on carth whom would 
envy! How contemptible would the biighteſl Cir- 
caſiian beauty, dicit in all the jewels of the Indies, 
appear to my eyes! But why do ] mention ano 
ther woman ? Could 1 think my eq es capable c£ 
looking at any other with tendernefs, theſe hands 
ſhould tear them from my head. No, my Sophia, 
if cruel] fortune {eparates us for ever, my ſoul ihall 
doat on thee alone. The chafleſt conftancy- will 
I ever preſerve to thy image. Though I thould 
never have poLeiFon of thy charming perſon, 1:1] 
halt thou alope have poſſe 
my love, my foul. Oh! my fond heart is {6 w rapt 
in that tender boſom, that the brighteſt beauties 
u ould for me have no charms, nor would a hermit 
be colder in their embraces. Sophia, Sophia alone 
{hall be mine. What raptures are in that name! 
I will engrave it on every tree, 

AT theſe words he Garted up, and beheld- not his 
Sopiia--no, nor a Cicalian maid richly and cle- 
gantly attired for the Grand Signior's ſeraglio. No; 
without a gown, in a ſnitt that was ſomewhat of the 
conte, and none of the cleaneſt, bedewed likewiſe 
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with ſome odoriſerous effluvia, the produce of the 
day's labour, with a pitchtork in her hand, Molly 
Seagrim approached. Our hero had his pen-kuite 
in his hand, which he had drawn for the betore- 
mentioned purpoſè of carving on the bark, when 
the gil coming near him, cry'd out with a ſmile, 
« You don't intend to kill me, iquire, I hope ! © Why 
© ſhould you think I would kill you?” anſwered 
Jones. © Nay,” rephed ſte, * alter your cruel uſage 
* of me when I taw you laſt, killing me would, per- 
© haps, be too great kindnels tor me to expect,” 

HEK enlued a parley, Which, as I do not think 
my:elr obliped to relate it, I ſhall omit it. It is ſut- 
ficient that it laſted a full quarter of an hour, at the 
concluſion of which they retired into the thickeſt 
part of tlie grove, 

Sou E of wy readers may be inchued to think this 
event unnatural: however the fact is true; and, 
perhaps, may be ſufficiently account. d for, by ſug- 
geiting, that Jones probably thought one woman 
better than none, and Molly as probably imagined 


two men to be better than one. Beſides the before- 


mentioned motive aſligned to the pretent beha- 
viour of Jones, the reader will be likewiſe pleated 
to recollect in his favour, that he was not at this 
time perfect maſter of that wonderful power of rea- 


ſon which ſo well enables grave aud wile nen to 


ſibdue their unruly paſſions, and to decline any of 
theſe prohibited amuſements. Wire now had to- 
taily ſubdued this power in jones. He was, indeed, 
in a condition, in which if reaſon had interpecicd, 
though only to adviſe, ſhe might have reccired the 
antiwer which one Cleoſtiatus yave many years ago 
to a filly fellow, who aſked him, it he was net ati.a- 
med to be drunk? Are not you,“ (wid Cieoſtratus, 
« afſtamed to admonith a drunk man: — To ſay the 
truth, in a court of juſtice; drunkeunels mutt not 
be an excuſe, yet in a court of conſcicnce it is great? 
Iy ſo; and therefore Ariitotle, who comments the 
Mus of Pittacus, by which drunken nen received 
double punithment for their crimes, allows there is 
more of policy than juſtice in that law. Now, it there 


are any tranſgreſlions pardonable from drunkennets; 
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they are certainly ſuch as Mr Jones was at preſent 
guilty of; on which head I could pour forth a vaſt 
profuſion of learning, if Limagined it would either 
entertain my reader, or teach him any thing more 
than he knows already. For his fake, therefore, I 
ſhall keep my learning to myſelf, and return to my 
hiſtory. 

Ir hack been obſerved, that fortune ſeldom doth 
things by halves, To ſay truth, there is no end to 
her freaks whenever ſhe is diſpoſed to gratity or 
diſpleaſe. No fooner had our hero retired with his- 
Dido, but | 


Speluncam Blifil, dux et divinus eandem, 
Deveninnt 


the parſon and the young fquire, Who were talking 
a ſerious walk, arrived at the ſtyle which leads into 
the grove, and the latter canght a view of the lo- 
vers, juſt as they were ſinking out of fight. 

BuiiFiLl knew Jones very well, thouph he was «* 
above a hundred yards diſtances; and he was as poi: - 
tive to the ſex of his companion, though not to the 
individual perſon. He ſtarted, bleſied himſelf, ard 
uttered a very {olemn ejaculation. 

THwackumn expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe at theſe ſud- 
den emotions, and aſked the reaſon of them. To 
which Blifil anſwered, he was certain he had ſeen a 
fellow and wench retire together among the buthes, 
which he doubted not was with tome wicked pur- 
pole. As to the name of jones, he thoupht proper 
to conceal it, and why he did ſo muſt be left to the 
judgment of the ſagacious reader: for we never 
chuſe to aſſigu mot ives to the actions of men, when 
there is auy poiibility of our being miſtaken. 

Tu E parton, who was not only ſtrictly chaſte in his 
own perion, but a great enemy tothe oppoſite vice 
in all others, fired at this information. He defired 
Mr Blifil to conduct him immediately to the place, 
witch as he approached, he breathed forth vengeance 
mixed with lamentations; nor did he reirain from 
caiting ſome oblique reflections on Mr Allworthy ; 
inſinuating that the wickedneſs of the country was 
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principally wir, to the encouragement he had 
given to vice, by having exerted ſuch kindnels to a 
baſtard, and by having mitigated that juſt and 
wholeſome rigour of the law, which allots a very 
ſevere punithment to looſe wenches. 

Tuk way through which our hunters were to paſt 
in purſuit of their game, was ſo betet with briars, 
that it preatly obſtructed their walk, and cauſed, 
beſides, ſuch a rultling, that Jones had ſuſhcient 
warning of their arrival, before they could furprize 
him ; nay, indeed, fo incapable was Thwackum of 
concealing his indignation, and ſuch vengeance did 
he mutter forth every ſtep he took, that this alone 
mult have abundantly ſatisfied Jones that he was 
(to uſe the language of {portiine::) found Etting. 


Ct A F. I. 


Inu which a: 1 in Mr Pope's period of a mile, in tro- 
duces as bloody a battle as can poſſibly be ſought with- 
out the aſſiftance of ſiecl or cold iron. 


S in the ſeaſon of Rur rind (an vncouth phraſe, 
1 by which the vulgar denote that gentle dalh- 
ance which, in the well-weoded “ foreſt of Hamp- 
ſhire, palles between lovers of the ferine kind) if 
white the lofty-crefted flag meditates the#amorous 
{port, a couple of puppies, or any other beaſts of 
holtile note, ſhould wander fo near the temple of 
Venus Ferina, that the fair hind ihould fhrink from 
the place, touched with that ſome what, either of 
fear or frolic, of nicety or ſhittihneſs, with which 
Nature hath bedecked all females, or hath, at leaſt, 
inſtructed them how to put it on; leſt, through the 
indelicacy of males, the Samian myſteries ſhould be 
pried into by unhallowed eyes: {or at the celebru- 
tion of theſe rites, the feinale prieſteis cries out with 
her in Virgil, (who was then, probably, hard at 
work on ſuch celebrat ion), 


-Procul, O procul efle, profani; 


Froclamat V ates, tetoque abſifiite dus. 


This is an ambignous pluaſe, aud may nean cither a foreft- 
we gloathed-with wood, or well H ipt of it. 
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Far hence be ſouls prophane, »% 
The Sibil cry'd, aud from the grove abſlain. 
| DRYDEN, 


Ir, I ſay, while theſe ſacred rites, which are in 
common to genus omue animantium, are in agitation 
between the ſtag and his miſtreſs, any hoſtile beaſts 
ſhould venture too near, on the firſt hint given by 
the frighted hind, fierce and tremendous ruſhes forth 
the {tag to the entrance of the thicket; there ſtands 


he centinel over his love, ſtamps the ground with 


his foot, and with his horns brandithed aloft in air, 

proudly provokes the apprehended foe to combat. 
THrvs, and more terrible, when he perceived the 

enemy's approach, leaped forth our hero. Many a 


ſtep advanced he forwards, in order to conceal the 


trembling bind, and, if pothble, to ſecure her 16 
treat, And now Thwackum, having firſt darted ſome 
livid lightning ſrom his fiery eyes, began to thunder 
forth, * Fy upon it! Fy upon it! Mr Jones; is it 
* poſſible yon ſhould be the perſon !“ © Yon fee,” 
auſwered Jones, it is poſſible I ſhould be here.“ 
Aud who,” ſaid Thwackum, is that wicked flut 
with you?” © If I have any wicked flut with me, 
cries Jones, it is poſſible I ſhall not let you know 
who ſit d.“ © I command you to tell me imme- 
« diately,” ſays Thwackum; * and I would not have 
you imagine, young man, that your age, though 
it hath ſomewhat abridged the purpoſe of tuition, 
Hatz totally taken away the authority of the ma- 
« ter, The relation of the maſter and (ſcholar is 
« indelible, as, indeed, all other relations are: for 
4 

have you think yourſelf, therefore, as much ob- 
liged to obey me now, as when I taught you your 
* firit rudiments,” I believe you would, cries 
Jones; © but that will not happen, unleſs you had 
the ſame birchen argument to convince me. 
Then I muſt tell you plainly,” faid Thwackum, 
I am reſolved to diſcover the wicked wretch.” 
And I mult tell yon plainly,” returned Jones, | 
am reſolved you ſhall not.“ Thwackum then offer- 
ed to advance, and jones laid hold of his arms; 
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-which Mr Blifl endeavoured to reſcue, declaring 
c he would not ſee his old maaſter inſulted.” 


Jones now finding himſelf engaged with two, 


thought it neceſlary to rid himſelf of one of his an- 
tagoniſts as ſoon as poſſible. He therefore applied 
to the weakelt firſt; and letting the parſon go, he 


directed a blow at the young ſquire's breaft, which 


luckily taking place, reduced him to meaſure lis 


length on the ground. 
THhwaAckUM was fo intent on the diſcovery, that 


the moment he found himſelf at liberty, he ſtepped 


forward directly into the fern, without any great 


--conlideration of what mg, in the mean time, be- 
fal his friend; but he 


1d advanced a very few 
paces into the thicket, before Jones N defeated 

Blifil, overtook the parſon, and dragged him back- 
ward by the ſkirt of his coat. 

Tuls parſon had been a champion in his youth, 
and had won much honour by his fiſt, both at tchooi 
and at the univerſity. He had now, indeed, for a 
great number of years, declined the practice of that 
noble art; yet was his courage full as ſtrong as his 
faith, and his body no leſs ſtrong than either. He 
was, moreover, as the reader may, perhaps, have con- 
ceived, fomewhat iraſcible in his nature. When he 
looked back, therefore, and ſaw his friendgſtretched 
out on the ground, and found himſelf af the ſame 
time fo roughly handled by one who had formerly 
been only paſſive in all conflicts between them, (a 
circumſtance which highly aggravated the whole), his 
patience at length gave way; he threw himſelf into 


= poſture of offence, and collecting all his force, at- 


tacked Jones in the front, with as much impetuoſity 
as he had formerly attacked him in the rear. 
Our hero received the enemy's attack with the 


molt undaanted intrepidity, and his boſom reſounded 


with the blow. This he preſently returned with no 
zeſs violence, aiming likewiſe at the parſon's breaft : 
but he dexteroully drove down the tilt of Jones, fo 


that it reached only his belly, where two pounds of 


beef and as manyof pudding were then depoſited, and 
once, conſequently, no hollow ſound could proceed 
Many luſty blows, much more pleaſant as well as 
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ealy to have ſeen, than to read or deſcribe, were 
giver. on both fides.; at laſt a violent fall, in which 
Jones had thrown his knees into Thwackum's breaſt, 
Jo weakened the latter, that victory had been no 
longer dubious, had not Bliſil, who had now reco- 
vered his {trenyth, again renewed the fight, and, by 
engaging with Jones, given the parſon a moment's 
time to ſhake his ears, and to regain his breath, 

AND now both together attacked our hero, whoſe 
blows did not retain that force with which they 
had fallen at firſt ; ſo weakened was he by his com- 
bat with Thwackum : for though the pedagogue 
choſe rather to play ſolos on the human inſtrument, 
and hadobeen lately uſed to thoſe only, yet he {till 
retained enough of his ancient knowledge to per- 
form his part very well in a duet. 

THe victory, according to modern cuſtom, was 
like to be decided by numbers, when, on a ſudden, 
a fourth pair of fiſts appeared in the battle, and im- 
mediately paid their compliments to the parſon ; 
and the owner of them, at the ſame time, crying out, 
Are you notathamed, and be d—n' to yon, to fall 
two of you upon one?” | 

Tak battle, which was of the kind that, for di- 
ſtinction's ſake, is called Royar, now raged with 
the utm violence during a few minutes ; til} 
Blifil being a ſecond time laid ſprawling by Jones, 
Thwackum condeſcended to apply for quarter to 
his new antagoniſt, who was new .found to be Mr 
Weſtern himielf,; for in the heat of the action none 
cf the combatants had recognized him. 

Ix fact, that honeſt Squire, happening in his after- 
noon's walk with ſome company to pats through the 
ficld where the bloody battle was fought, and ha- 
ving concluded, from ſeeing three men engaged, 
that two of them muſt be on a fide, he haſtened 
from his companions, and with more gallantry than 
policy, eſpouſed the cauſe of the weaker party; by 
which generous proceeding, he very probably pre- 
vented Mr Jones from becoming a victim to the 
wrath of Thwackum, and to the pious friendſhip 
which Bil bore his od maſier : for betides the dit- 
advantage of ſuch odds, Jones had not yet ſuſlicient- 
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1y recovered the former ſtrength of his broken arm. 
This reinforcement, however, ſoon put an end to 
the action, and Jones, with his ally, obtained the 


victory. \ 
EH Fo.: ds 


zu which is ſeen a more moving ſpectacle than all the 
loud in the bodies of Thwackum aud Blifil, and of 
twenty other ſuch, is capable of producing. 


g reſt of Mr Weſtern's company were now 

come up, being, jult at the inftant when the 
action was over, Thete were, the honeſt clergyman 
whom we have formerly ſeen at Mr Weſteru's table, 
Mrs Weltern, the aunt of Sophia, and, laſtly, the 
lovely Sophia herſelf. | 

Ar this time the following was the aſpect of the 
bloody field. In one place lay on the ground, all 
pale and almoſt breathleſs, the vanquithed Biiftl. 
Near him ſtood the congueror Jones, almoſt covered 
with blood, part of which was naturally his own, 
and part had been lately the property of the Rev. 
Mir Thwackum. In a third place itood the faid 
Thwackum, like King Porus, fullenly fubmitting to 
the conqueror, The laſt figure in the piece was 
Weſtern the Great, moit gloricuſly forbearing the 
vanquiſhed toe. 

Blr Ir, in whom there was little ſiggu of life, was 
at firlt the principal object of the concern of every 
one, and particularly of Mrs Weſtern, who had 
drawn from her pocket a bottle of hartſhorn, and 
was herſelf about to apply it to Ins noſtrils, when on 
a ſudden the attention of the whole company was 
diverted from poor Blifil, whote ſpirit, if it had any 
lach deſign, might have now taken an opportunity 
of ſtealing off to the other world, without any ce- 
7eMmony. | 
_ For now a more melancholy and a more lovely 
ohject lay motionleſs before them. This was no 
other than the charming Sophia herielf, who, from 
the fight of blood, or from ſear for her father, or 
irom tome other reaſon, had fallen down in afyoons 
1 74 any one could get to her afliftance.. 2 

OL, I. 
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Mrs Weſtern firſt ſaw her, and ſcreamed. Imme- 
diately two or three voices cried out, Miſs Weſtern 
is dead. Hartſhorn, water, every remedy was called 
tor, almoſt at one and the fame inftant. 
Put reader may remember, that in our deſcrip- 

tion of this prove we mentioned amurmaring brook, 
which brook did not come there, as ſuch gentle 
ſtreams flow through vulgar romances, with no other 
pnarpoſe than to murmur. No; Fortune had decreed 
to enoble this little brook with a higher honour than 
any of thoſe which wath-the plains of Arcadia ever 
deſerved. | 

Jod Es was rubbing Elifßil's temples ; for he began 
to tear he had given him 'a blow too much, when 
the words Miss Weſtern, and Dead, rnſhed at once 
on his ear, He ſtarte up, left Biigl to his fate, and 
flew to Sophia, whom, while all the reſt were run- 
ning againſt each other backward and torward, look- 
ing for water in the dry paths, he caught vp in his 
arms, and then ran away with her over the field to 
che rivulet above mentioned; where, plunging him— 
{elf into the water, he contnved to beſprinkle her 
face, head, and neck very plentifully. 

Havypy was it for Sophia, that the ſame confuſion 
which prevented her other friends from ferving her, 
prevented them likewiſe from obſtructing Jones. He 
had carried her half way before they knew what he 
was doing, and had actually reſtored her to lite be- 
fore they reached the water-fide : jhe ſtretched ont 
her arms, opened her eyes, and cried, * Oh, heavens !* 
jult as her father, aunt, and the parſon, came up. 

JoxEs, who had hitherto held this lovely burthen 
in his arms, now relinquiſhed his hold; but cave her 
at the ſame inſtant a tender careſs, which, had her 
ſenſes been then perfectly reſtored, could not have 
eſcaped her obfervation, As the expreſſed, thereforc, 


no diſpleaſure at this freedom, we ſuppoſe ſhe was 


not ſufficiently recovered from her ſwoon at the time. 
in tragical {cene was now converted into a 
ſudden ſcene of joy. In this our hero was, inoſt cer- 
tainly, the principal character: for as he probably 
felt more ecſtatic delight in having ſaved Sophia, 
chän ſhe herſelf received from being ſaved, ſo nei- 


*> 
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ther were the congratulations paid to her equal to 
what were conferred on Jones, eſpecially by Mr 
Weſtern himſelf, who, after having once or twice 
embraced his daughter, fell to hugging and nf 
ones, He called him the preſerver of Sophia, an 

declared there was nothing except her, or his eſtate, 
which he would not give him; but, upon recollec- 
tion, he afterwards excepted, his. tox-hovnds, the 
Chevalier, and Miſs Slouch, (op to he called his fa- 
vourite mare.) | 

All fears for Sophia being now removed, Jones 
became the object of. the Squirc's conſideration. 
Come, iny lad, tays Wettern, £D'ol thy quoat avd 
waſh thy feace : for art in a devilith pickle, I pro- 
miſe thee, Come, come, wath thytelt, aud ſhat 
go houme with me, and we'l zee to find thee an- 
© other qnoat.” 


. 


JoxkEs immediately complied, threw oft his coat, 


went down to the water, and--waſhed both his face 
and his botom; for the latter was as much expoled, 
and as bloody as the former: but thongh the wa- 
ter could clear off the bleod, it could not remove 
the black and blue marks which Thwacknum had im- 
printed on both his face and breaſt, and which, bes 
ing diſcerned by Sophia, drew from her a ſigh, and 
a look full of inexprefiible tenderneſs, 

Jox Es received this full in his eycs, and it had 
intinitely a ſtronger eflect on lim than all the con- 
tuſions which he had received before. An eflect; 
however, widely ditlerent; for fo ſoft and balmy 
was it, that had all his former hlows been ſtabs, it 
would for ſome minuteshave prevented his feeling 
their ſmart. . 

Tar company now moved backwards, and ſoon 
arrived where Thwackum had got Mr Blifil again on 
his legs. Here we cannot {uppreis a pious With, that 
all quarrels were to be. decided; by thoſe weapons on- 
Iy with which Nature, knowing what is proper for 
ns, hath fupplicd us;  and-that cold iron was to be 
nicd in digging no boweb but, thoſe of thie carth. 
Then would war, the patlime of monarchs, be almoſk 
inoflenſive, and buttles between. great armics might 
be lought at che particular deſire of ſeveral ladics 
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of quality; who; together with the kings themſelves, 
might be actual ſpectators of the conflict. Then 
might the field be this moment well ſtrewed with 
human carcaſſes, and the next the dead men, or 
infinitely the greateſt part of them, might get up, 
like Mr Bayes's troops, and mareh off, either at the 
dund of a drum or fiddle, as ſhonld be previouſly 
rn ONO: 223 Ot 2 | 
Fwovry avoid, if poflible, treating this matter 
indicronſly, leſt grave men and politicians, whom ! 
know to be oftended at a jeſt, may ery piſh at it; 
but, in reality, miglit not a battle be as well deci- 
ded by the greater number of broken heads, bloody 
noſes, and black eyes, as by the greater heaps of 
mangled and murdered human bodies? Might not 
towns be contended for in the fame manner? Indeed 
this may be thought too detrimental a ſcheme to the 
French intereſt, ſince they would thus loſe the ad- 
vantage they have over other nations in the ſupe- 
riority of their engineers: but when I confider the 
gallantry 1 of that people, I am per- 
iuaded they would never decline putting themſelves 
npon a par with their adveriary, or, as the phraſe 
is, making themſelves his match. | 
Bor ſuch reformations are rather to be wiſhed 
than hoped for: I ſhall content myſelf, therefore, 
with this ſhort hint, and return to my narrative. 
 'WesTErn began now to enquire into the original 
riſe of this quarrel ; to which neither Blifil nor 
Jones gave any anſwer: but Thwackum ſaid furlily, 
I believe the cant? is not far off; if you beat the 
© buſhes well you may find her.“ Find her! re- 
pRed Weſtern, © what! have you been fighting for a 
« wench?* © Aſk the gentleman in his waiſtcoat 
there,“ ſaid Thwackum, he beit knows.“ Nay, 
© then,” cries Weſtern, it is a wench certainly. — 
Ah, Tom, Tom; thou art a liquoriſh dog: but 
come, gentlemen, be all friends, and go home 
„With ne, antl- make final peace over a bottle.“ 
IJ alk vour pardon, Sir,“ fays Thwackum, © it is no 
© ſach {light matter for a man of my character to be 
thus injuriouſty treated and buffetted by a boy, 
only becauſe I would have done my duty, in en- 
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© deavouring to detect and bring, to quſtice a wanton, 
barlot : but, indeed, the principal fault lyes in 
Mr Aliworthy and yourſelf; for if you put the 
laws in execution as you ought to do, you will 
Won rid the country ot theſe vermin.” | | 
©I wovLiD as ſoon rid the country of foxes,' cries 
Woeſtern. I think we ought to encourage the re- 
© cruiting thoſe numbers -which we are every day 
* loling in the war, But where is ſhe? Prithee,. 
© Tom, ſhew me,* He then began to beat about, in 
the {ame language, and in the ſame manner, as if 
he had been beating about for a hare, and at Laſt 
cried oat, © Soho! puſs is not far ofl. , Here's her 
form, upon my ſoul ; 1 believe I may cry, ſtole. 
away.“ And indeed to he might, for he had now 
diicovered the place whence: the poor girl had, at 
tic beginning of the fray, ſtolen away, upon as ma- 
ny fect as a hare generally nies ju traveliiug. | 

Soul now delired her father to return home, 
Nving, ine ſonnd herſelf very faint, and apprehend- 
c a relapſe, Tie Squire immediately comphed with 
his daughter's requeit, (or he was the fondelt of” 
parents.) He earneltly eudcaronred to preyail Vith, 
the whole company to go and ſup with him; bu 
Blifil and Tawackum abſolutely refuled ; the former 
y ing, there were more reatous than he could then 
mention why he muZl dteline this honour 3; and the 
latter declaring, (perhaps nghtiy), that it was not 
proper tor a peiivn of las function to be ſcen at any 
Place in his preſent condition. 

Joxts was incapahlc of retuling the pleaſure. of 
being with his Sophia, So on ne marched with Squire 
Weſtern and his ladies the parion bränging up the 
rear. This had, indeed, oflered to tarry with Bis 
brother Thwacknin, proteting ius regard for the 
cloth would not permit him to ge,art; but Tuwackum 
would not accept the favour, and with no great ci- 
vility puthed him after Mr Wefteru, HE EST 

Tus ended this bloody frav.; and thus ſhall end 
the iiith book of this hiftory. ES 3 
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VI. 


Containing about three weeks, 


CHA F. I. 
R of Love. | 
I. our laſt book we have been obliged to deal 


pretty much with the paſſion of love; and in our 

ſucceeding book fhall be forced to handle this 
ſubject ſtill more largely. It —_ not, theretore, in 
this place, be improper to apply ourſelves to the 
examination of that modern doctrine, by which cer- 
tain philoſophers, among many other wonderful dif- 
coveries, pretend to have found out, that there is 
no ſuch paſſion in the human breaſt. 

WHrztTnerR theſe philoſophers be the ſame with 
that ſurpriting ſect, who are honourably mentioned 
by the late Dr Swift, as having, by the mere force 
of genius alone, without the leaſt aſſiſtance of any 
kind of learning, or even reading, diſcovered that 
profound and invaluable ſecret, that there is no God; 
or, whether they are not rather the ſame with thoſe 
* who, ſome years ſince, very mach alarmed the world, 
by ſhewing that there were no ſuch things as virtue 
or goodneſs really exiſting in human nature, and 
who deduced our beſt actions from pride, I will not 
here prefume to determine. In reality Jam inclined 
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to ſuſpect, that all theſe ſeveral finders of truth are 
the very identical men, who are by others called the 
finders of gold. The method uſed in both theſe 
fearches after truth and after gold being indeed one 
and the ſame, v7z. the ſearching, rummaging, and 
examining into a naſty place; indeed, in the tormer 
inſtances, into the naſtieſt of all places, A BaD MIND. 

Bur though in this particular, and perhaps in their 
ſucceſs, the truth- ſinder and the gold- finder may 
very property be compared together, yet in modeſty, 
ſurely, there can be no compariſon between the two 
for who ever heard of a gold-finder that had the 
impudence or folly to aſſert, from the ill ſucceſs of 


his ſearch, that there was no ſuch thing as gold in 


the world? whereas the truth-finder, having raked 
out that,jakes, his own mind, and being there ca- 
pable of tracing no ray of divinity, nor any thing 
virtuons, or good, or lovely, or loving, very fairly, 
honeſtly, and logically concludes, that no ſuch things 
exiſt in the whole creation. 

To avoid, however, all contention, if poſiible, 
with theſe philoiopkers, if they. will be called ſo, 
and to ſhew our own difpolition. to accommodate 
matters peaceably between us, we thall here make 
them ſome conceſlions, which may poſlibly put an 
end to the diſpute. 

FiksT, We will grant that many minds, and per- 
haps thote of the philolophers, are entirely tree from 
the leaſt traces of ſuch a paſſiou. | 

SECONDLY, That what is commonly called Love, 
namely, the deſue of ſatisfying a voracious appetite 
with a certain quantity of T white human 


fleſh, is by no means that paſſion for which I here 


contend. This is indeed more properly hunger; and 
as no glutton is aſhamed to apply the word Love to 
his appetite, and to ſay he Loves ſuch and{uch diſhes, 
ſo may the lover of this kind, with equal propriety 
ſay, he nuUnGERs after ſuch and ſuch women. 
THIRDLY, I will grant, which 1 believe will be a 
molt acceptable conceſſion, that this lave for which! 
am an advocate, tho? it ſatisſies itſelf in a much more 
delicate manner, doth nevertheleſs ſeek its own la- 
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And, laſtly, that this love, when it operates to- 
wards one of a different ſex, is very apt, towards its 
complete pratitication, to call in the aid of tha: 
hunger which I have mentioned abore ; and which 
it is ſo far from abating, that it heightens all its 
delights to a degree ſcarce imaginable by thoſe who- 
have never. been ſuſceptible of any other emotions 
than what have proceeded from appetite alone, 

In return to all theſe conceiiions, I defire of the 
philoſophers: to grant, that there is in ſome (I be- 
lieve in many) human - breaſts, a kind and benero- 
lent diſpoſition, which is gratified by contributing 
to the happineſs of others. That in this gratitica- 
tion alone, as in friendſhip, in parental and filial 
a flection, as indeed in general philanthropy, there 
is a great and exquitite delight. That if we will 
not call ſuch a diſpoſition love, we have no name 
for it. That though the pleaſures ariſing from ſuch 
pure love may be heightened and fweetencd by the 
aſſiſtance of amorous deſires, yet the former can ſub- 
ſiſt alone, nor are they deſtroyed by the intervention 
of the latter. Laſtly, that eſteem and gratitude are 
the proper mottves to love, as youth and beauty are 
to deſire : and therefore though ſuch deſire may na- 
turalty ceaſe, When age or ſickneſs overtakes its ob- 
Jet; yet theſe can have no effect on love, nor ever 
thake or remove from a good mind that ſenfation or 
paſſion which hath gratitude and eſteem tor its batis, 

To deny the exiſtence of a paſſion of which we 
often ſee maniiett inſtances, ſgems to be very ſtrange 
and abſurd; aud can indeed proceed only from that 
ſelf-admonition which we have mentioned above, 
But how unfair is this? Doth the man who recog 1t- 
zes in his heart no traces of avarice or ambition, 
conclude therefore that there are no ſuch paſiions in 
human nature: Why will we not modeſtly obicrve 
the ſame rule in judging of the good, as well as the 
evil of others? Or why, in any caſe, will we, as Shake- 
ſpeare phraſes it, © put the world in our own perton ?? 

PREDOMINANT vanity is, I am afraid, too much 
concerned here, This is one inſtance of that adu- 
lation which we beſtow on cur own minds, and this 
almoſt univerſally. For there is ſcarce any man; 
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how much ſoever he may deſpiſe the character of a 
flatterer, but will condeſcend in the meaneſt manner 
to flatter himſelf, | 
To thoſe, therefore, I apply for the truth of the 
above obſervations, whoſe own minds can bear teſti- 
mony to what I have advanced, * e 
Examine your heart, my good reader, and reſolve. 
whether you do believe theſe matters with me. It 


vou do, you may now proceed to their examplifica- 


tion in the following pages ; if you do not, yon have, 
I aſſure you, already read more than you have un- 
derſtood ; and it would be wiſer to purſue your bn- 
ſineſs, or your pleaſures, (ſuch as they are) than to 
throw away any more of your time in reading what 
you can neither taſte nor comprehend. To treat of 


the effects of love to you, mult be as a ſurd as to 


cli ſcourſe on colours to a man born blind; ſince pot- 
fibly your idea of love may be as abſurd as that 
winch we are told ſuch blind man once entertained 
of the colour ſcarlet : that colour ſeemed to him to 
be very much like the ſound of a trumpet ; and love 
probably may, in your opinion, very greatly reſem- 
ble. a diſh of ſoup, or a firloin of roaſt-beef. 


P 


The charadler of Mrs Weſtern. Her great learning ad | 


knowledge of the world, and an inflance of the deep 
penetration which fhe derived from theſe advantages. 


HE reader hath ſeen Mr Weſtern, his ſiſter, 

and daughter, with young Jones, and the par- 
ſon, going together to Mr Wettern's houſe, where- 
the preater part of the company ſpent the evenin 
with much joy and feftivity. Sophia was indeed the 


only grave perſon : for as to Jones, though love had 


now gotten entire poſie{fion of his heart, yet the 


pleaſing reflection on Mr Allworthy's recovery, and 
the preſence of his miſtreſs, joined to ſome tender 
looks which ſhe now ard then could not refrain from 
giving him, fo elevated our herd, that he joined the 


mirth of the other three, who were perhaps as good» | 


humoured people as any in the wortd. 


SOPHIAretaned the fame gravity ef countenance - 
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the next morning at breakfaſt ; whence ſhe retired 
likewiſe earlier than uſual, leaving her father and 
aunt together, The ſquire took no notice of this 


change in his daughter's diſpoſition, To ſay the 


truth, rchough he was ſomewhat of a-politician, and 
had been twice a candidate iu the country intereſt 
at an election, he was a man of no great obſervation, 
His fitter was a lady of a diflerent turn, She had 


lived about the court, and had ſcen the world. Hence 


ſhe bad acquired all that knowledge which the ſaid 


world uſually commnnicates ; and was a pertect mi- 
ftreis of manners, cultoms, ceremonies, and faſhions. 
Nor did her erudition ftop here. She had confide- 
rably improved her mind by ſtudy; the lad not only 


read all the modern plays, operas, oratorios, poems 


and romances, in all which the was a critic ; but ha4 
gone through Rapin's Hiltory of England, Echard's 
Roman Hittory, and many French Memoirs pcur ſer- 
vir al? hiſlcire; to theſe ſhe had added molt of the 

olitical pamplets and journals, publiſhed within the 
aſt twenty years; from which ſhe had attained a 
very competent ſkill in politics, and could diſcourſe 
very learnedly on the affairs of Europe. She was 
moreover exccllently well ſkilled in the doctrine of 
amour, and knew better than any body who and who 
were together: a knowledge whicn ſhe the more ea- 
ſly attained, as her purſuit of it was never diverted 
by any aflairs of her own ; for cither ſhe had no in- 
ir K H or they had never been ſolicited; which 
Jaſt is indeed very probable : for her maſculine per- 


ſon, which was near fix foot high, added to her man- 


ner and learning, pofiibly prevented the other ſex 
from regarding her, notwithſt. nding her petticoats, 
in the light of a woman, However, as ſhe had con- 
ſidered the matter ſcientifically, ſhe perfectly well 


knew, though ſhe had never practiſed them, all the 


arts which fine ladies uſe when they deſire to give 


encouragement, or to conceal liking;.with alt rhe 
long appendage of ſmiles, og.es, plances, c. as they 


are at preſent, practiſed in the beau monde. To 


Fam the whole, no {pecies of diſguiſe or affectation 
had eſcaped her notice; but as to the plain fimp'e 


workings. of honeſt nature, as ſhe had never ſecu 
any ſuch, ſhe could know but little of them. 
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By means of this wonderful ſagacity, Mrs Weſtern 
had now, as ſhe thought, made a diſcovery of ſome- 
thing in the mind of Sophia. The firſt hint ot this 
(he took from the behaviour of the young lady in 
the field of battle: and the ſuſpicion which ſhe then 
conceived, was greatly corroborated by ſome obſer- 
vations which ſhe had made that evening and the 
next morning. However, being greatly cautious to 
avoid being hound in a miſtake, ſhe carried the fe- 
cret a whole fortnight in her boſom, giving only 
{ome oblique hints, by ſimpering, winks, nods, and 
now and then dropping an obſcure word, which in- 
deed ſufficiently alarmed Sophia, but did not at all 
affect her brother. 

Being at length, however, thoroughly ſatisfied of 
the truth of her obſervation, ſhe took an opportu- 
nity, one morning, when ſhe was alone with her 
brother, to interrupt one of his wliſtles in the fol- 
lowing manner. | 

PR, brother, have you not obſerved ſomething 
very extraordinary in my niece lately?“ © No, not 
IJ, anſwered Weltern; „is any thing the matter 

with the girl?“ 1 think there 1s,” ivpiics ſhe, and 
ſomething of much conſequence too.“ Why, the 
doth not complain of any thing, cries Weſtern ; 
and ſhe hath had the ſmall-pox.* Brother,“ re- 
urned ſhe, girls are liable to other diltempermbe- 
ſides the ſmall-pox, and ſometimes poſſibly to much 
« worle.” Here Weſtern interrupted her with much 
earneſtne(s, and begged her, if any thing ailed his 
daughter, to acquaint him immediately; adding, 
She knew he loved her more than his own ſoul, and 
that he would ſend to the world's end for the beſt 
phyſician to her. Nay, nay,” anſwered ſhe, ſmi- 
ling, © the diſtemper is not fo terrible; but, i believe, 
brotlier, you are convinced I know the world, and 
© I promiſe you, I was never more deceived in my 
lite, if my niece be not moit deſperately in love.“ 
© How, in love !' cries Weltern, in a paſſion, in love 
without acquainting me! PH diſinherit her, Pi 
turn her out of doors, ſtark naked, without a far- 
© thing. Is all my kindneſb vor ur, and vondneſs 
our come to this, to fall in love without aſking 
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me leave! © But you will not,” anſwered Mrs We- 


K . . ed offs es 
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tern, © turn this daughter, whom you love better 
than your own ſoul, out of doors, before you know 


-< whether you ſhall approve her choice. Suppole ſhe 


'© ſhould have fixed on the very perſon whom you 
6 yourſelf would wiſh, I hope you would not be an- 
'* gry then.“ No, no,“ cries Weſtern, © that would 
make a difference. If the marries the man I wouid 
© ha' her, ſhe may love whom ſhe pleaſes, I ſhan't 
trouble my head about that.“ That is ſpoken,” 
anſwered the ſiſter, like a ſenſible man; but I be- 
lieve the very perſon ſhe hath choſen, would be the 
very perſon you would chuſe for her. I will dit- 
claim all knowledge of the world if it is not ſo; 
and, I beheve, brother, you will allow bave tome.” 
Why, lookee, ſiſter,' (aid Weſtern, I do believe 
you have as much as any woman; and, to be fure, 
thoſe are women's matters. You know I don't love 
to hear you talk about politics, they belong to us, 
and petticoats ſhould not meddle: but come, who 
is the man?” © Marry !” ſaid he, you may find 
him out yourſelf, if you pleaſe. You who are ſo 


princes, and diſcover the ſecret ſprings which move 
the great ſtate wheels in all the political machines 


find out what paſſes in the rade uninformed mind 
of a girl.“ *« Siſter,” cries the Squire, I have often 
warned you not to talk the court gibberiſh to me. 
I tell you, I don't underſtand the lingo; but I can 
read a journal, or the London Evening. poſt, Per- 
haps, indeed, there may be now and tan a verſe 
which I can't make much of, becauſe half the let- 
ters are left out; yet I know very well what is 
meant by that, and that our affairs don't go ſo wen 
as they ſhould do, becauſe of bribery and corrup- 
tion.“ * I pity your country ignorance from my 
©< heart,* cries the lady. Do you?” anſwered We- 
ſtern; and I pity your town learning; 1 had ra- 
ther be any ting than a courtier, and a Preſby- 
© terian, and a Hanoverian too, as ſome people, I 
© bclieve, are.“ If you mean me, anſwered ſhe, 


great a politician, can be at no great Joſs, The 
judgment which can penetrate into the eabinets of 


og&urope, mult ſurely, with very little difficulty, 
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you know I am a woman, brother; and it ſignifies 
nothing what I am. Belides' ] do know you 
are a woman, cries the Squire, * and its well for 
thee that art one; if hadſt been a man, I promiſe 
thee I had lent thee a flick long ago.* © Ay, there, 


faid ſhe, in that flick lyes all your fancied ſupe- 
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riority. Your bodies, and not your brains, are 
ſtronger than ours. Believe me, it is well for you 
that you are able to beat us; or, ſuch is the ſupe- 
riority of our underſtanding, we ſhould make all 
of you what the brave, and wiſe, and witty, and 
polite are already,—our flaves.* I am glad I 
know your mind,“ anſwered the Squire; © but we'll 
talk more of this matter another time: at preſent, 
do tell me what man is it you mean about my 
daughter?“ © Hold a moment,” ſaid ſhe, © while I 
digeſt that fovereipn contempt I have for your 
ſex; or elſe 1 ought to be angry too with you. 
There—1 have made a ſhift to HS it down. And 
now, good politic Sir, what think you of Mr Blifil ? 
Did ſhe not faint away on ſeeing him ly breathleſs 
on the ground ? did the not, after he was recover- 
ed, turn pale again the moment we came up to 
that part of the field where he ſtood ? and pray 
what elte ſhould be the occaſion of all her melan- 
choly that night at ſupper, the next morning, 
and, indeed, ever ſince?” © *Fore George?” cries the 
quire, © now you mind me on't, I remember it all. 
It is certainly fo, and I am glad on't, with all m 
heart, I knew Sophy was a good girl, and would 
not fall in love to make me angry. I was never 
more rejoiced in my life: for nothing can ly ſo 
handy together as our two eftates, I had this mat- 
ter in my head ſome time ago; for certainly the 
two eſtates are, in a manner, joined together in 
matrimony already, and it would be a thouſand 
pities to part them. It is true, indeed, there be 
larger eſtates in the kingdom, but not in this coun- 
ty; and I had rather bate ſomething, than mar 
my daughter among ſtrangers and foreigners. Be- 


ſides, moſt o' zuch great eſtates be in the hands of 


lords, and I hate the very name of themmun. Well 


but, ſiſter, what would you adviſe me to do? tor, 
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U tell you, women know theſe matters better than 
< we do?” O, your humble ſervant, Sir, antwered 
the lady, © we are obliged to you tor allowing us a 
capacity in any thing. Since you are pleaſed, 
then, molt politic Sir, to aſk my advice, | think 
you may propole the match to Allworthy yourſelf. 
There is .to indecorum in the propoſal's coming 
from the parent of either ſide. King Alcinous, in 
Mr Pope's Odyiley, offers his daughter to Ulyiles, 
I need not caution ſo politic a perfon not to fa 

that your daughter is in love; that would indeed 
be againſt all rules. Well, ſaid the Squire, © I 
will propoſe it; but Ifhall certainly lend un a flick, 
if he ſhould refuſe me.“ Fear not,* cries Mrs 
Weſtern, © the match is too advantageous to be re- 
fuſed.“ „ dont know that,” anfwered the Squire; 
Allworthy 1s a queer b—ch, and money hath no 
ellect o' un.“ * Brother,” {aid the lady, © your po- 
litics aftoniih me. Are you really to be impoſed 
on by profeſlions? Do you think Mr Allworthy 
hath more contempt tor money than other men, 
becaule he proſeſſes more? Such credulity would 
better become one of vs weak women, than that 
wiſe {ex which Heaven hath formed for politicians, 
Indeed, brother, you would make a fine plenipo, 
to negotiate with the French. They would ſoon 
perſuade you, that they take towns out of mere de- 
fenlive principles.“ „Siſter,“ anfwered the Syqmre, 
with much corn, let your friends at court antwer 
tor the towns taken; as you are a woman, I {hall 
7 lay no blame upon you: for I ſuppoſe they are 
E wiſer than to truſt women with fecrets.“ He ac- 
companied this with ſo farcaſtical a laugh, that Mes 


- 


R 


Weſtern could bear no longer. She had been all 


this time fretted in a tender part, (for the was in- 
deed very deeply filled in theſe matters, and very 
violent in them), and therefore burſt forth in a rage, 
declared her brother to be both a clown and a bloch- 
head, an that iLe would flay no longer in his houte. 

Tua Squire, though perhaps he had never read 
Muchiavel, was, however, in many points, a perfect 
politician, He ftirongiy bel all thoſe wife tenets 
zvbich are fo well inculcated in that Politico-Peri- 
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patetic ſchool of Exchange alley. He knew the juſt 
value and only uſe of money, v2z. to lay it up. He 
was likewiſe well Killed in the exact value of rever- 
fions, expectations, g, and had often confidered 
the amount of his fi:ter's fortune, and the chance 
he or his poſterity had of inheriting it. This he 
was infinitely too wiſe to ſacritice to a trifling re- 
ſentment. When he found, therefore, he had carried 
matters too far, he began to think of reconciling 
them; which was no very difficult taſk, as the lady 
had great aflection {or her brother, and ſtill greater 
for her niece; and though too ſniceptible of an a 
front offered to her {kill in politics, on which fe 
much valucd lierſelſ, was a woman of a very extra- 
ordiuary good and tweet diſpoſition, 

Having firit, therefore, laid violent hands on the 
horſes, for whoſe efcape from the ſtable no place but 
the window was left open; he next appiicd himſelf 
to his ſiſter, ſoftened and toothed her, by unſaying 
all he had faid, and by aſſertions directly contrary 
to thoſe which had incenied her, Laſtly, he ſums 
moned the eloquence of Sophia to his atiiitance, who, 
beſides a molt graceful and winning addrefs, had 
the advantage of being heard with great favour and 
partiality by her aunt, 

Tax reſult of the whole was a kind ſmile from 
Mrs Weſtern, who ſaid, Brother, you are abſolutely 
a perfect Croat; but as thoſe have their uſe iu 
the army of the Empreſ Qneen, ſo you likewile 
have ſome good in yon, Iwill theretore once more 
ſion a treaty of peace with you, and fee that vou 
do not infringe it on your ſide; at leuſt, as vou 
are fo excellent a politiciun, I nay expect you will 
keep your leagnes, like the French, till your in- 
tereit calls upon you to break them.“ 
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KC HA BR HE: 
Containing two vefiances to the critics. 


HE Squire having ſettled marters with his 

liiter, as we have een in the lift chapter, vas 

jo greatly impatient to coẽmmunicate the pronotal 

to Allworthy, that Mrs Weſtern had the utmoit dif- 
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ficulty to prevent him from viſiting that gentleman 
in his ſickneſs, for this purpoſe. - | 
Mx Allworthy had been engaged to dine with M 
Weſtern at the time when he was taken ill. He was 
therefore no ſooner diſcharged ont of the cuſtody 
of phyſic, but he thought (as was uſual with him 


on all occaſions, both the higheſt and the loweſt) of 


tulfiling his engagement. 

Ix the interval between the time of the dialogue 
in the laſt chapter, and this day of public entertain- 
ment, Sophia had, from certain obſcure hints thrown 
ont by her aunt, collected ſome apprehenſion that 
the * lady ſuſpected her paſſion for ſoues. 
She now reſolved to take this opportunity of wiping 
out all ſuch ſufpicion, and for that purpoſe to pus 
an entire conſtraint on her behaviour, 

FigsT, the endeavoured to conceal a throbbin 
melancholy heart with the utmoſt ſprightlineſs in 
her countenauce, and the higheſt gaicty in her man- 
ner, Secondly, the addreſſed her whole diſcourſe 
to Mr Blifil, and took not the leaſt notice of poor 
Jones the whole day. | 

Tuß Squire was ſo delighted with this conduct 
of his daughter, that he ſcarce eat any dinner, and 
ſpent almoſt his whole time in watching opportu- 
nities of conveying ſigns of his approbation by winks 
and nods to his ſiſter ; who was not at firſt altogether 
ſo pleaſed with what ſhe ſaw as was her brother. 

Ix ſhort, Sophia ſo greatly overacted her part, 
that her aunt was at firſt ſtaggered, and began tu 
ſuſpect tome aſſectation in her niece; but as ſhe was 
herſelf a woman of great art, fd He ſoon attribu- 
ted this to extreme art in Sophia, She remem- 


bered the many hints the had given her niece con- 


cerning her being in love, and imagined the young 
lady had taken this way to rally her out of her 
opinion, by an ovezacted civility; a notion that was 
greatly corroborated, by the exceſſive gaiety with 
which the whole was accompanied. We cannot here 
avoid remarking, that this conjecture would havo 
been better founded, had Sophia lived ten years in the 
air of Grofrenor-ſqu:re, where young ladies do learix 


a wonderful knack of rallying and play ing with thas 
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paſſion, which is a mig ty ſerious thing in woods d 
groves an hundred miles dittant from London. 
lo ſay the truth, in diicovering theadeceitot others, 
it matters much that our own art be wound up, if 
I may uſe the expreſſion, in the tame Key w ith theirs? 
for very artful men ſometimes miſcarry by tancying 
others wiſer, or in other words, greater kuaves than 
they really are. As this obſervation is pretty deep, 
J will iliuitrate it with the following ſhort ſtory. 
Three countrymen were purſuing a Winne thicf 
through Brenttord. The fimpleſt of them icing the 
Wiltthire houſe written under a ſian, adviled his 
companions to enter it, for there moſt probably tliey 
would find their countryman. The fecond, who was 
wiſer, langhed at this ſinplicity ; but the third, who 
was witer ſtill, anfwered, © Let us go in, however, 
for he may think we thould: not tujpect lim of 
going among Ins own countrymen.“. They accords. 
inzly went in, and ſearched the houſe, and by that 
menus milled overtaking the thief, who was, at that 
time, but a little way beiore them, and who, as they 
all knew, bat had vever once reflected, could not reads 
Tur reader witli pardon a digrefiion in which fo- 
invalnable a ſecret is communicated, lince every 
ga: nelter will agree how necefllary it is to know ex- 
actly the play my another, in oder to caintermine”/ 
hin. This will, moreover, atlord a reaſon why t 
Wiler man, as is often ſeen, is the bubble of the- 
weaker, and why many himple and innocent charac. 
ters are o generally de der ſtaod, and mifrept es - 
ſented; but War is moſt material, this will account 
for the deceit which Sophia put on her politic aunt; 
Dixnxegr being ended, and the company retireck 
into the garden, t W eltern, who was thorows ; | 
7 convinced of the certainty. of what his ſiſter had to 
| hin, took Mr \liworthy atide, and very bluntly 1 
| ol-d'a match between Sophia and young Mr B21 
5 Ma Allworthy was not one of thoſe men Wild 
; h-arts flutter at any unex ;ected aud ſudden tidi s 
ot worldly proiit, — His wind was, 1ndeed, t=mpe;« d. 
with that plhilolo hy which becomes a man an: a: 
Criitian, He at ected no abſolate ! Juperiority t+ 1 
pleaſure and pain, to all joy and gries; wx. huh Fs 
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at the ſame time, to be diicompoſed and ruffled by 
every accidental blaſt, by every ſmile or frown of 
fortune. He received, therefore, Mr Weſtern's pro- 
poſal without any viſible emotion, or without any 
alteration of countevanre, He (aid, the alliance was 
ſuch as he ſincerely withed ; then launched forth into 
a very juſt encormmum on the young lady's merit; 
acknowledged the offer to be advantayeons in point 
of fortune; and after thanking Mr Weſtern for the 
ood opinion he had profeſſed of his nephew, con- 
cluded, that if the young people liked each other, 
he ſhoald be very deſirous to complete the affair. 

WesTERN was a little: diſappointed at Mr All- 
worthy's anſwer, which was not fo warm as he ex- 
pected, He treated the doubt whether the young 
people might like one another, with great con- 
tempt; ſaying, That parents were the beſt judges 
of proper inatches for their children ; that, tor his 
part, he ſhould inſiſt on the molt reſigned obedience 
from his daughter; and if any young fellow could 
refuſe {ach a bedtellow, he was his humble ſervant, 
and hoped there was no harm done. | 

ALLWORTHY endeavoured to often this reſent- 
ment by many elogiums on Sophia; declaring, he 
had no doubt but that Mr Blifil would very A 
receive the offer; but all was ineffectual, he could 
obtain no other anſwer from the Squire but“ I ſay 
4 no more—l humbly hope there's no harm done 
a that's all' Which words he repeated at leaſt a 
hundred times before they parted. 

AL1woORTHY was too well acquainted with his 
neighbour to be offended. at this behaviour; and 
though he was ſo averſe to the rigour which ſome 
parents exerciſe on their children in the article of 
marriage, that he had reſolved never to force his 
nephew's inclination, he was, nevertheleſs, much 
plenuſed with the proſpect of this union; for the whole 
country reſounded the praiſes of Sophia, and he 
hid himſelf greatly admired the uncommon endow- 
ments of both her mind and her perſon. To which, 
I believe, we may add, the conſideration of her vaſt 
fortune, which, though he was too ſober to be in- 


koxicated with it, he was too ſenſible to deipiſe. 


— 
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AxD here, in defiance of all the barking 
the world, I muſt and will introduce a digrefiion con- 
ecrning true wiſdom, of which Mr Allworthy was in 
reality as great a pattern as he was of goodneſs, _ 

Trxuz wildom then, notwithſtanding atl which Me 
Hogarth's poor poet may have writ againft riches, 
and in ſpight of all which any rich, well-ted divine 
may have preached againſt pleature, conſiſts not in 
the contempt of either of theſe, A man may have 
as much wiſdom in the poſſeſſion of an affluent for- 
tune, as any beggar in the ſtreets; or may enjoy 4 
handſome wife, or a hearty friend, and (till remain 
as wiſe as any ſcur Popiſh recluſe, who buries all his 
focial faculties, and ſtarves his belly. while he well 
laſhes his back, 

To ſay truth, the wiſeſt man is the likelieſt to 
poſſeſs all worldly bleflings in an eminent degree; 
for as that moderation which wiſdom oreſeriber 15 
the ſureſt way to uſeful wealth, ſo can it alone qua- 
lify us to talte many pleaſures. The wiſe man gra- 
tifies every appetite and every paſſion, while the foot: 


ſacrifices all tlie reſt to pall and ſatiate one, 


Ir may be objected, that very wiſe men have been 
notorioully avaricious. Janſwer, Not wiſe in that 
inſtance, It may likewite be ſaid, That the wiſeſt 
men have been in their youth immoderately fond of 
pleaſure. I] anſwer, They were not wiſe then. 

Wispou, in ſhort, whoſe leflons have been repre- 
ſented. as fo hard to learn by thoſe who never were 
at her ſchool, only teaches us to extend a ſimple ma- 
xim univerſally known and followed, even in the 
lowett life, a little farther than that life carries it; 
and this is, not to buy at too dear a price, # 

Now, whoever takes this maxim abroad with bim 
into the grand market of the world; and conftantly 
apples it to honours, to riches, to pleaſures, and to 
every other commodity which that market affords; 
is, I will venture to aftirm, a wiſe man, and muſt be 
fo acknowledged, in the worldly ſenſe of the word : 
for he makes the beſt of bargains, ſince in reality he 
purchaſes every thing at the price only of a little 
trouble, and carries home all the good things I have 
mentioned, While he keeps his health, his innocence, 
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and his reputation, the common prices which are 
paid tor them by others, entire and to lämſelf. 

ao this moderation, likewiſe, he icarns two 
other leflons, which compiete his character. Firit, 
never to-be 1otoxicated when he hath made the we AL 
bar ain, nor dejected when the market is empty, or 
when its commodlities ate too dear for Ins purchaie, 

Ber ] mati remember on what iubj-et J am wri- 
ting, and not treſpaſe too far on the patience of 2. 
good- -natured critic. Here, thereiore, I put an end 
to the chapter. 


C H A 2 IV. 
Containing ſundry curious matters, 


Sfoom as Mr Allsortlty returned home, he took 
* Ar Bling apart, and, after foire pretace, come 
mu icated to him the propotal wich had been made 
by Me Weſtern, and, at the fame time, informed him 
now agreeable this match would be to himtelf. 

Tux charms of Soph1a had not inade the leaſt im- 
pre on cn Blial: not that his heart w as pre-enga- 
ged, neither was he totally infenatible of beauty, or 
had any averſion to women; but bis appetites were 
by nature ſo moderate, chat he was able, by philo- 
10 Wy, or by Rudy, or by fome other method, calily 
to ſubdne them m; and as to that pailtion which we have 
ti cated of in the firft chapter ot this book, he had 
not the leaſt tincture of it in his whole compoſition. 

Bur thongh he was entirely free from that mixed 
Paſſion of wich we there tr cated, and of which the 
virtnes and beanty of Sopina for meg ſo notable an 
object, yet was he altogether as well furniſſied with 
ſomt other paſſions „that promiſed themſelves very full 
&: atificati 1080 in the young lady s fortune. Such wers 
avarice and avbition, which divided the dominion 
of his mind between then. He had more than once 
eomiidered the polietiion of this fortune as a very de- 
fi: able thing 3 and had ent tained ſome diſtant views 
£e:cerning it; but his own vonth and that of tie 
young lauy, and indeed principally a reflection that 
Mr Welt-rn rot marry ag. in, and have more chil- 
dren, had refrained him tiom too haſty or eager a 
purluit. 
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THis laſt and moſt material objection was now in 

eat meaſure removed, as the propoſal came from 
Fir Weſtern himſelf. Blifil, therefore, after a very 
ſhort heſitation, anſwered Mr Allworthy, that ma- 
trimony was a ſubject on which he had not yet 
thought; but that he was fo ſenſible of his friendly 
and fatherly care, that he ſhould in all things ſub- 
mit himſelf to his pleaſure; 

ALLwORTHY was naturally a man of ſpirit, and 
his preſent gravity aroſe from true wifdom and phi- 
loſophy, not from any original phlegm in his diſpo- 
fition.; for he had poſſeſſed much fire in bis youth, 
and had married. a beautiful woman for love, He 
was not, therefore, greatly pleaſed with this cold 
anſwer of his nephew, nor could he help Jannching 
forth into the praiſes of Sophia, and exprefling ſome 
wonder that the heart of a young man could be im- 
pregnable to the force of ſuch charms, unleſs it was 
guarded by ſome prior affection, | 

BLI IL aſſured him he had no ſuch guard, and 
then proceeded to diſcourſe ſo wiſely and religiouſly: 
on love and marriage, that he would have ſtopt the 
mouth of a parent much Jeſs devoutly inclined than 
was his uncle. In the end, the good man was ſatiſ- 
fied, that his nephew, far from having any objec» 
tions to Sophia, had that eſteem for her which, in 
fober and virtuous minds, is the ſire fonndation of 
friendthip and love. And as he doubted not but the 
lover would, in a little time, become altogether as. 
agreeable to his miſtreſs, he foreſaw great happineſs 
ariſing to all parties by ſo proper and deſirable an 
union. With Mr Bli{l's conſent, therefore, he wrote 
the next morning to Mr Weſtern, acquainting him, 
that his nephew had very thankfully and gladly re- 
ceived the propoſal, and would be ready to wait on 
the young lady, whenever ſhe ſhould be pleaſed to 
accept his viſit, 

WESTERN. was much pleaſed with this letter, and 
immediately returned an anſwer; in which, without 
having mentioned a word to his daughter, he ap- 
painted that very afternoon for opening the ſcene 
vi courtſhip. 


As ſoon. as he had diſpatched this meſſenger, he 
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went in queſt of his ſiſter, whom he found reading 
and exponnding the Gazette to Parſon Supple. Tu 
this expoſition he was obliged to attend near a quar- 
ter of au hour, tho' with great violence to his natu- 
ral impetuolity, before he was tattered to ſpeak. At 
length, however, he found an opportunity of ac- 
quainting the lady, that he had buſineſs of great 
conſequence to impart to her; to which the antwer- 
ed, © Brother, I ain entirely at your ſervice. Things. 
© look fo well in the North, that I was never iu a 
E better humour,” 

Tas parton then withdrawing, We tern acquaint- 
ed her with all which had pafled, and defired ber 
to commnnicate the affair to Sophia, which the rea» 
dily and cheurfully undertohk; though perhaps her 
brother was a little obliged to that agreeable north- 
ern aſpect which had fo delighted her, that he heard. 
no comment on his proceedings: for they were cer» 
tainly ſomewhat too haſty aud violent. 


e N A P. V. 


In which is related what paſſad between Sophia and 
her aunt. 


Orn1a was in her chamber reading, when her 
1.0 aunt came in, The moment ſbe faw Mrs We- 
tern, the ſhut the book with ſo much eagerneſs, that 
the good Jady could not forbear aſking her, what 
book that was which {te ſ-emed fo much afraid of 
ſhewing ? Upon my word, Madam,” an{wered So- 
phia, “ it is a book which I am neither aſhamed nor 
© afraid to own I have read. It is the production of 
© a young lady of tifhion, whoie good underſtand. 
6 ing, I think, doth hononr to her ſex, and whoſe 
god hett is an hononr to human nature.“ Mrs 
Weitern then took up the book, and immediate- 
Iy threw it down, faying,—— Yes, the author 
is of a very good family; but the is not much 
£ among people one knows. I have never read it; 
© for the beſt judges ſay, there is not much in it.“ 
© dare not, Madam, ſet up my own opinion,” ſays 
So hia, © ag aint? the beſt judges, but there appears 
tio me a great deal of human nature in it; and in 
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© many parts ſo much true tenderneſs and delicacy, 
that it hath coſt me many a tear,” Ay, and do 
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you love to cry then!“ fays the aunt. * I ove a 
tender {cnfation,' anſwered the niece, „and would 
pay the price of a tear for it at any time.“ © Well, 
but ſhew me,” {aid the aunt, © what was you read- 
ing when I came in; there was ſomething very 
tender in that, I believe, and very loving too. You 
bluſh, my dear Sophia. Ah! Child, you thould read 


books which would teach you a {little hy pocriſy, 


which would inſtruct you how to hide yourthoughts 
a little better,” ©] hope, Madam, anſwered Sophia, 
I have no thoughts which I ought to be aſhamed 
of diicoveriny,” © Aſhamed ! no, cries the aunt, © I 
don't think you have any thoughts wlüch you 
bought to be athamed of; and yet, child, vou bluth- 


ed juft now when J mentioned the word Loving. 


Dear Soplry, be aflured you have not one thonght 
which 1 am not well acquainted with; as well, 
cliaid, as the French are with our motions, long be- 
fore we put them in execution. Did you think, 


child, becauſe you have been able to impote upon 


your iather, that you could impoſe upon me? Do 
you imagine I did not know the reafon of your 
over-acting all that friendthip for Mr Blifil yelter- 
day! I have ſeen a little too much of the world to 
be ſo deceived. Nay, nay, do not bluth again, I 
tell you it is a paſlion you need not be athamed of, 
It is a pation I mvtelf approve, and have alrea- 
dy brought your father into the approbation ot it. 
Indeed I tolely conſider vour inclination ; for I 
would always have that oratilied, it poſſible, tho 
one may ſacrifice higher proſpects. Come, I have 
news which will delight your very foul. Make me 
your coufidant, and I will undertake you fhall be 
happy to the very extent of your wiihes,* „La, 
Madam,” ſays Sophia, looking more ſooliſhly than 


ever ſhe did in her life, © | know not what to lay.— 


Why, Madam, frould you {i{pect'—* Ney, no diſ- 
honeſty,” returned Mrs Weſlern, © Contider you 
are ſpeaking to one of your own ex, to an aunt, 
and I ho e you are convinced you ipeal to a friend. 
Conſider you are only revealing to me . what I 
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© know already, and what I plainly ſaw yeſterday, 
through that molt artful of diſguiſes, which you 
© had put on, and which muſt have deceived any 
one who had not perfectly known the world. Laſt- 
* ly, oouſider it is a paſſion which 1 highly approve.” 
La, Madam,“ ſays Sophia, you come upon one 16 
_ © -nnawares, and on a ſudden. Fo be ſure, Madam, 
* 1 am not blind—and certainly, if it be a fault to 
© ſee all human perfections allembled together 
© But is it poſſible my father and yon, Madam, can 
* fee with my eyes?” © 1 tell you,' anſwered the 
aunt, „We do entirely approve; and this very at- 
© ternoon your father hath appointed for you to 
© receive your lover.“ My father, this afternoon !” 
cries Sophia, with the blood ſtarting from her face. 
— Yes, child,” ſaid the aunt, this afternoon. You 
© know the impetuoſity of my brother's temper. | 
« acquainted him with the paſſion which I firſt dit- 
© covered in you that evening when you fainted 
© away in the field. 1 ſaw it in yourfainting. I {aw 
it immediately upon your recovery. 1 ſaw it that 
« evening at ſupper, and the next morning at break- 
«faſt: (you know, child, I have feen the world.) 
Well, I no ſooner acquaiuted my brother, but he 
immediately wanted to propofe it to Allworthy. He 
« propoſed it yeſterday, Allworthy conſented, (as to 
be ſure he muſt with joy), and this afternoon, I tel] 
vyou, you are to put on all your beit airs.“ This 
© afternoon ! cries Sophia. Dear aunt, you frighten 
me out of my ſenſes.” O my dear,” ſaid the aunt, 
© you will ſoon come to yourtelf again; for he is a 
charming young fellow, that's the truth on't. 
« Nay, I will own, ſays Sophia, © I know none with 
ſuch perfections. So brave, and yet ſo gentle; ſo 
« witty, yet ſo inoffenſive; ſo humane, to civil, ſo 
« genteel, ſo handome! What ſignifies his being 
© baſe born, when compared with ſuch qualifica- 
tions as theſe ?? © Baſe born ! what do you mean!“ 
ſaid the aunt, © Mr Blifil baſe born ?' Sophia turned 
inſtantly pale at this name, and faintly repeated it. 
Upon which the aunt cried, « Mr Blifil, ay, Mr Bli- 
„fil; of whom elſe have we been talking ?* © Good 


© heavens! anſwered Sophia, ready to ſink, of Mr. 
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c e thought; Jam ſure I know no other who 

„ deſerves «1 proteſt,” cries the aunt,'* you 
* frighten me in your turn. Is it Mr Jones, and not 
« Mr Blifil, who is the object of your afteetion ?* Mr 
«< Blfil Y repeated Sophia; © Sure it is impoſhible vou 
© can be in earneſt ; if ou are, I am thre moſt mi- 
< ſerable woman alive.* Mrs Weltern now ſtood a 
few moments filent, while ſparks of fiery rage flaſh- 
ed from her eyes. At length collecting all her force 
of Voice, (he thandered for th in the following inar- 
tienen ſounds. 

AnD is it poſſible you can think of diſgracin 
vour family by allying vourſelf to a battard? Can 
the blood of the Welterns {ubmit to ſuch contami- 
nation! If you have not ſenſe ſufficient to reſtrain 
ſuch monftrous inclinations, I tnought the pride 
of our family would have prevented y you from giv- 
ing the leaſt encouragement to ſo baſe an affec- 
tion - much leg did | imagine; vou would ever bave 
had the afſſlurance to own it to my face.” 
© Maran,” anſwered Sophia, trembling, © what I 
have ſaid you have extorted from me. | do not re- 
member to have ever mentioned the name of Mr 
Jones with approbation, to any one before; nor 
ihould I now, had I not conceived he had had 
your approbation. Whatever were my thoughts 
of that poor unhappy young man, I juten ded to 
have carried them with me to my grave—to that 
grave where only now, I find, I am to {eek re- 
poſe.“ Here ſhe ſunk down in her cha dr o n- 
ed in her tears, and, in all the moving (. oi on- 
utterable grief, preſented a ſpectaci, e which muſt 
have aflected almoſt the hardeit heart. 

ALL this tender ſorrow, however, raiſed no com- 
paſhion in her aunt. u the con :trary , ſhe now fe!l 
into the moſt violent rage, And ] wonld rather, 
ſhe cred, in a molt vehement voice, © follow you to 
your grave, than I would ive you dip: ace yourielt 
and your family by ſuch a match. O leavens! 
could I have ever ſuſpected that I ſhould live to 
hear a niece of mine declare a patio: for ſuch a 
fellow? You arc the firſt.— ves, Mis Weſtern, you 
are the firſt of your name who ever entertained fe 
. * 
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£  groveling a thonght. A family ſo noted for the 
< prudence of its women.'———Here ſhe run on a full 
quarter of, an hour, till having exhauſted her breath 
rather, than her, rage, ſhe, concluded with threaten- 
ing to go immediately and acquaint her brother. 
Sopnla- hen threw. her ſelf at her feet, and laying 
hold of her hands, begged her, with tears, to con- 
ceal what ſhe had drawn from her; urging tlie vio- 
lence of her. father's te r, aud A; that no 
inclinations of hers ſhopId;erer prevail with her to 
do any thing which, might offend lim. __ 
Mas Weltern ſtaod a moment looking at her, and 
then having re collected herſelf, ſaid, That on one 
conſideration only ſhe would keep the ſecret from 
her brother; and this was, that Sophia ſhould pro- 
mile to entertain Mr, Blifil that very . afternoon as 
her lover, and to regard him as the perſun who was 
to be her huſband. | | | 
Poor Sophia was too much in her aunt's power 
to deny her any thing poſitively ; ſhe was obliged to 
promiſe that ſhe would ſee Mr Blifil, aud be as civil 


to him as poſſible; but begged her aunt that the 


match might not be hurried on. She ſaid, Mr Bli6! 
was by no means agreeable to her, and ſhe hoped 
her father would be prevailed on not to make her 
the moſt wretched of women. 

Mas Weltern aſſured her, that the match was en- 
tirely agreed upon, and that nothing could or 
thould prevent it. I muſt. own,” ſaid ſhe, I looked 


on it as a matter of indifference ; nay, perhaps, 


had ſome ſcruples about it before, which were ac- 
< tually got over by my thinking it highly agreeable 
to your own, inclinations : but now I regard it as 


the moſt eligible thing in the world; nor ſhall 
there be, if 1 can prevent it, a moment of time 
15 loſt On the, 6ccalion,” 4 N 


Sor ni replied. Delay at leaſt, Madam, may 


expect trom both your goodneſs and my father's, 


„Sure yan will give me time to endeavour to get 


tlie better, af ſo {trong a diſinclination as I have at 


„ preſent, to this perſon,” 


* 


Fp aunt anſwered, She knew too much of the 
d to be. ſo deceived ; that as ſhe was ſenſible ano- 
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4 ther man had her affections, ' the ſkould'perfiade 
1 Mr Weſtern to haſten tlie match as müch as poi: 
üble. © It would be bad politics indeed, added 
me, © to protract a ſiege when the etemy's army is 
© at hand, and in dibger of relie ting it. No, ho, 
Sophy,“ ſaid flie, 48, am convinced | vou have 73 
violent paſſion, which'you = ye {atisfy with 
honour, I will do all l an to pu ' your bonbur ou 
of the care of your family; for When you are mar- 
ried, thoſe matters will belong only to the conſi- 
deration of your hufband. I hope, child, you will 
always have prudence enough to'act as becomes 
you; but if you thovld not, marriage hath faved 
Ain , ena 
Sorhia well underftood what her aunt meant; 
but did not think proper ro make her an anſwer. 
However, ſhe took a retblution to fee Mr Blifil, and” 
| to behave to him as civilly as ike could; for on that 
2 condition only ſhe obtained a promiſe from her aunt 
to keep fecret the king which her ill fortune, ru - 
ther tan any ſcheme or Mrs Weſtern, had unhap- 
pily drawu hom Ber. gets, one fab Ki 
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Containing a dialogue between Sophia aud Mrs Honour, 
which may a littie relieve thoſe tender affedIions which 


the ſoregoing ſcene muy have raiſed inthe mind of a 
good-natured reader, N biocd 


RS Weſtern having obtained that promiſe from 
her niece which we have ſeen in the laſt chap- 
der, withdrew ; and preſently after arrived Mrs Ho- 
nour. She was at work in a neighbonring; apartment, 
and had been ſummdned to the key-hole by fore 
- vociteration in the preceding dlalogue, where ſhe” 
had continued during the remaining part of it. At 
lier entry into the room, ſhe found Sôpliia ſtand- 
ing motionleſs, with the tears trickling from her 
eyes. Upon which ſhe immediately ördered à pro- 
per quantity of tears into her on eyes, and then 
began, O gemini, my dear lady, what is the mat- 
© ter?” „Nothing, cries Sophia, © NotHittp 1 O'dear 

Madam,“ anfvers Mrs Honour,” © you muſt not tel 
Y 2 
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me that, When your Ladyſſiip is in this taking, and 
* when there hath been much a preamble between 
© your Ladyſhip and Madam Weftern.” Don't teaze 
me,“ eries Sophia, ©T tell you nothing is the mat- 
© ter. Good heavens! Why was 1 born!“ Nav, 
„Madam,“ ſays Mrs Honour, © yon:fhalt never per- 
fuaqe me that your La'ſfnip can lament yourſelf 
id for nothiug. To be ſure Lam but a ſervant; 
cut to be fore I Fare been always faithful to your 
La'ſhip, and to be tte 1 would ſerve your La'thip 

e with' my life.“ My dear Honowr,” ſays So- 

phia, tis not in thy pewer to be of any ſervice to 

+ me, am irretrievably undone.” Heaven forbid,” 
an{wered the waiting- woman; © brit if Fean't be ot 
any ſervice to you, pray tell me, Madam, it will be 
ſome comfort to me to know: pray, dear Madam, 

Stell me what's the matter.“ My father,“ crics 
Sophia, „is going to marry me to a man I both de- 

lpiſe and hate.“ O dear Ma'am,” anſwered the 
other,“ who is this wicked man? for to be ſnre he 

is very bad, or your La'thip would not de{piſe him.” 

His name is poiſon to my tongue, "replied Sophia; 

then wilt know it too ſoon;* Indeed, to eonfeſs the 

truth, ſhe knew it already, and therefore was not 

very inguiſitire as to that point. She then procced- 

cd thus: ©] don't pretend to give your La'ihip ad- 

© vice, whereof your La'itip knows much better than 

I can pretend to, being but a ſervant ; but, i-fac- 

„ kins! no father in England ſhould marry me 

© avainft my content. And to be ſure, the Squire is 

10 god, that if he did but know your La'thip de- 

* ſÞifes' and hates the young man, to be ſure he 
would not defire you to marry him. And if your 
©La'thip would but give me leave to tell my maſter 
e be ſure, it would be more properer to com 

0 from yr own mouth; but as your La'ſhip doth 


S not care to fouk your tongue With his naſty name” 


—O vou are? miſtaken, Honour,“ fiys Sophia, my 
father was determined before he ever thought fir 
to mention/it to me.“ i Mote ſhame for lim, cries 
Honour; * you are to go to bed to him, and not ma- 5 
ſter. Aud tlidf a man may be a very proper man, 4 
© Pet eFery iWotran maynft think him handſbme 
© alike, I am ſure my mdſter would never act in 
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© this manner of his own head. I wiki ſome people 
« would treuble themſelves only with what belongs 
© to them; they would not, I believe, like to be ſer- 
ved ſo, if it was their own caſe ; for though I am 
© a maid, I can eaſily believe as how all men are 
© not equally agreeable, And what ſignifies your 
© La'thip having fo great a fortune, if you can't 
© pleaſe yourſelf with the man you think moſt hand- 
« tomneltg Well, I ſay nothing, but to be ſure it is 
«© pity {ne folks had not been better born; nay, as 
for thak matter, I ſhould not mind it myſelf; but 
then there is not fo much money, and what of 
« that? Your La'ihip hath money enough tor both ; 
* aud were can your La'thip bettow your fortune 
© better For to be ſure every. one muſt allow, that 
© be is ie molt handiomett, charmingeſt, fineſt, 
© talleſt, propereſt man in the World.“ What do 
* yon mean by running on in this manner to me?” 
cries Sophia, with a very grave countenance ; © have 
Jever given any encouragement for thele liber- 
ties?“ © Nay, Ma'am, I afk pardon; I meant no 
harm,“ anſwered ſhe: © bat to be twie rhe poor 
« gentleman hath run in my head ever ſince I ſaw. 
nim this morning. To be ture, if your Ladyſhip 
nad but ſcen him juſt now, you mult have pitied 
him. Poor gentleman ! I wiſhes tome misfortune, 
hath not happened to hin: ter he hath been walks. 
ing about with his arms acrots, and looking fo me- 
„ zancholy all this morning; | vow and protel. it 
made me almolt cry to ice him,” To fee whom ?” 
ſays Sophia. * Poor hr Jones,“ antwered Honour. 
dee hiin! Way, where did you ſee him!“ crics So- 
phia. By the canal, Ma'am,' fays Honour. There” 
© te hath been walking all this morning, and at laſt. 
© there he laid himſelf down; Lbclieve he lyes there 
itill. To be ſure, if it had not been for ity mo- 
* deity, being a maid, as 1 am, 1 foald have gore, 
© and {poke to him. Do, Malbun, let me go and fee, 
only for a fancy, whether he is there ſtill.” Pugh“. 
ys Sophia, * There! no, no, what .fhould he do, 
there! He is gone before this time to be ſure, Bes- 
« fides, why what—why ſkould you go to fee ?: 
« —Bchiges, 1 want you ſor ſomething elſe, Ge 
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fetch me my bat and ploves. I ſhall walk with my 
aunt in the prove before dinner.“ Honour did im- 
meciately as the was bid, and Sophia put her hat 
on; when looking in the glaſs, ſhe fancied the rib- 
bon with which her: hat was tied, did not become 
her, and ſo {ent her maid back again for a ribbon of 
a different colour; and then giving Mrs Honour re- 
peated charges not to leave her work on any account, 
as ſhe (ud it was in violent haſte, and muſt be finiſh- 
ed that very day, the nmttered ſomething more a- 
bout going to the grove, and then ſallied out the con- 
trary way, and walked as faſt as her tender trembling 
Limbs could carry her, directly towards the canal. 
Joxzs had been there, as Mrs Honour had told 
her: he had indeed ſpent two hours there that morn - 
ing in melancholy contemplation on his Sophia; and 
had gone out from the garden at one door, the mo- 
ment {he entered it at another. So that thofe un- 
lucky minutes which had been ſpent in changing the 
ribbons, had prevented the lovers from meeting at 
this time: a molt unfortunate accident, from which 
Tay fair readers will not fail to draw a very whole - 
ſome lefion. And here I ſtrictly forbid all male 
critics to intermeddle with a circumſtance which Þ 
Have recounted only for the fake of the ladies, and 
upen which they are only at liberty to comment. 


E. 


ff tifnre F rmal courtſhip in miniature, as it awer 
; FJ | # 
017 ht to be drawn; and a ſcene of a tender kind paint 
ed at full length. 


T was well remarked by one, (and perhaps by 

more), that mistortunes do not come ſingle. This 
wile maxim was now verified by Sophia, who was 
not only dilappointed of fecing the man ſhe loved, 
but had the vexation of being obliged to dreſs her- 
ſelf out, in order to receive a viſit from the man ſhe 
' hated. 
Tur afternoon Mr Weſtern, for the fir't time, 
_ acquainted his daughter with his intention; tel ig 
er he knew very well that ſhe had heard it before 
from her anznt./ Sophia looked very grave upon ths, 
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nor could ſhe prevent a few pearls from ſtoaling in- 
to her eyes. * Come, come,“ fays Weltern, © none 
of your maidenith airs; I know all; * e you 
« ſiſter hath told me all.” . 

© Is it poſſible,” days Sophia, 6 chat my aunt can 
© have betrayed me already?” :4 Ay, ay favs. We- 
ſtern, © betrayed you! ay. Why, youlbetrayed your - 
ſelf yeſterday at dinner, Lou thewed your fancy 
very plainly; I think. But you: young ꝑirls never 
know what you would be at. So youery becante 1 
am going to marry ycu to the man vou are in love 
with! Your mother, I remember, Wimper ed and 
whined juſt in the fame manner; but it was all 
over within four and twenty hours after we were 
married: Mr Blifil is a biifk young man, and will 
ſoon put an end to your Kqueamilkuets, Cone, 
chear up, chear up, I expect un every minute.” 
SOPHIA was now canvincetd that her aunt bad'be- 
haved honourably to her; and ſhe determined to go 
throngh that difagreeable atternoon with as uct 
reſolution as potible, and without giving the leait 
ſuſpicion in the world to her father. 

Mx Blitil on arrived; and Mr Weſtern ſoon af- 
ter witadrawing, left the young couple together. 

Hex E a long tilence of near a quarter of an hour 
enſaed : for the gentleman, wio was to begin the 
converſation, had all that vrbeco! ming modelty 
which confilts in baſhfuln eis, He often attempted to 
ſpeak, and as otten ſupprehed his words jutt at the 
very point of utterance. At Jait, out they broke im 
a torrent of far-fetched and high- Brained coniplh- 
ments, which were anſwered on her ftde by down- 
caſt looks, half bows, and civil monoſyNables, Bli- 
il, from his incxpericnce in the s of women, and 
from his conceit of hianſeli; took this behaviour ier 
a modeit allent to his.cour tibip ; ; and when, to iner- 
ten a ſcene viich ſhe could no longer tupport, 56- 
phta rote up and left the room, he inmputry that too 
merely to baſhfulneſs, and comtorted himtclt that 
he ſhould ſoon have enough bf her company. 

Hs was indeed perſeerly well ſatisſied with: bis 
proſpect of fuccelis; for as to that cntire and abſo- 
tate poiletfion of the hea t. oi his millrels, which ro. 
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mantic lovers require, the very idea of it never en - 
tered bis head, 

Her fortune and her perſon were the ſole objects 
of his wilhes, of which he made no doubt ſoon to 
obtain the abioslute property; as Mr Weſtern's mind 
was {o earneſtly bent on the match, and as he well 
knew the ſtrict obedience which Sophia was always 
ready to pay to her father's will, and the greatcr 
fill which her father would.exadt, it there was oc- 
calion : this authority, therefore, together with the 
charms which he fancied in his own perſon, and con- 
veriation, could not fail, he thought, of ſucceeding 
with a young lady whoſe inclinations were, he 
doubted not, entirely diſengaged; 

Or Jones he certainly had not even the leaſt jea- 
louſy ; and ] have often thought it wonderful that 
he had not. Perhaps he imagincd the character 
which Jones bore all over the country, (how juſtly 
let the reader determine), of being one of the wild- 
elt tellows in England, might render him odious to 
a lady of the moſt exemplary modeſty, Perhaps 
lis ſuſpicions might be laid aſleep by the behaviour 
of Sophia, and of Jones himitlt, when they were all 
in company together. Laſtly, and indeed pritc;s 
paliy, he was well aſtured there was not another ic 
in the caſe. He fancied tizat he knew Jones to the 
bottom, aud had, in reality, a great contempt for 
his anderitanding, for not being more attached to 
his own intereſt, He bad no appicheuſion that Jones 
was in love with Sophia; and as for ary lucrative 
motives, he imagined they would fway very little 
with to ſii:y a fellow. Butt, moreover, ought the 
affair of Molly Seagrim ſtill went on, and, indeed, 
believed it would end in marriage: for Jones really 
loved him from his childhood, and had kept no fe- 
cret from him, till his behaviour on the tickne!s of 
Mr Allworthy had entirely alienated s heart; and 
it was by means of the quarrel which had enſued 
on this occaſion, and which was not yet reconciled, 
that Mr Biifil knew nothing of the alteration winch 
had happened in the affection which Jones had for- 
merly borne towards Molly. 

Fon thee reaſons, therefore, Mr Bliſil ſaw no 
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bar to his ſucceſs with Sophia. He cenchaded? hen 


behaviour was like that of all other young ladies on 
a firſt viſit from a lover, and it had indeed entirely 
anſwered his expectations. n | 


Meg Weſtern took care to way-lay the 161 


8. 


and fo ſatisfied with his reception of bim, that the 
old gentleman began to caper and dance about his 


hall, and by many other anttc attions, to expreſs the 


extravagance of his joy; for he had not the lealt 
command over any of his paſtions z and that which 
had at any time the aſcenilant in his mind, hur- 
ricd him to the wildeſt exceſſes. . 


As ſoon as Blifil was departed, which was not till 
after many hearty kiſſes and embraces beſtowed on 
him by Weltern, the good Squire went inftantly in 
queſt of his daughter, whom” he no ſooner found, 


than he poured forth the moſt extravagant rap-- 
_ tares, bidding her chuſe what clothes and jewels ite 


pleaſed; and declaring that he had no other uſe for- 
fortnne but to make her happy. He then careſſed 


her again and again with the utmoſt profuſion of 


fondneſs, called her by the moiſt endearing names, 


and proteſted the was his only joy on earth. 

Sor ni perceiving her father in this fit of affec- 
tion, which ſhe did not abſolutely know the reaſon. 
of (for fits of fondneſs were not unufnal to him, 
though this was rather more violent than ordinary }, 
thought ſhe ſhonld never have a better opportunity 
of diſtloſin g herſelf than at preſent, as far, at leaſt, 
as regarded Mr Blifil; and ſhe too well forefaw the 
necefſity which ſhe ſhould ſoon be under of coming 
to a full explanation, After having thanked the 
Squire, therefore, for all his profeflions of kindneſs, 
me added, with a look full sf inexpreſſible tottnets;: 
And is it poſſible my papa can be ſo good to place 
all his joy in his Soptty's:happineſs?? Which We- 
ſtern having confirmed by a preat oath, and a kits 


ſhe then laid hold of his hand, and; 'falliiis on her* 


knees, after many warm and paiſionate declarations 
of aflection and duty, ſhe begged him, Not to make 


ket the molt miferable'treatare ow earth; by forcing. 


- 
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er at his 
exit from his miſtreſs. He found him fo elevated - 
with his faeces, fo enamonred with his daughter, 
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her to marry a man whom ſhe deteſted. This I iu- 
© treat of you, dear Sir, ſaid the, * for your lake as 
© well-as my own, ſinoe you are ſo very kind to tell. 
me your happineſs depends on mine.“ How! 
© what!” ſays Weſtern, ſtaring wildly. ©O Sir, con- 
tinned the, „not only your dot Sophy's huppineſs, 
her very life, her being depends upon your grant- 
© ing her requeſt, I cannot live with Mr Bil. To 
force me into this marringe would be kling me.” 
« Yon can't live with Mr Blifit!“ ſays Weſtern. No, 
« vpan my ſoul, I can't,” anſwered Sophia. Then: 
© die and be d- ned, cries he, ſpurning her from 
him. Oh! Sir,” eries Sophia, catching hold of tlie 
ſkirt of his coat, „take pity on me, I beſcech you. 
Don't look, and ſay ſuch cruel—Can you be un- 
moved while you ſee your Sophy in this dreadful 
condition? ean the beſt of fathers break my heart? 
will he kill me by the moſt painful, cruel, linger- 
ing death!“ © Pooh ! pooh Y cries the Squire, © all 
ſtuff and nouſenſe, all nmideniſh tricks. Kill you 
indeed! will marriage kill you ?*—* Oh! Sir,“ an- 
fwered Sophia, 4 ſuch a marriage is worſe than 
© death—He is not even indifferent, I hate and de- 
© te!t him.“ If you deteſt un never ſo-much,* cries- 
Weſtern, © you ſhall ha“ un.“ This he bound by an 
6ath too ſhocking to repeat; and, after many violent 
aſſeverations, concluded in theſe words: © I am re- 
ſolved upon the match, and unleis you conſent to- 
it, I will not give you a groat, not a ſingle far - 
thing; no, tho' I ſaw yor-expiring with famine in 
the ſtreet, I would not relieve you with a morſel. 
of bread. This is my fixed reſolution, and-1o I 
leave yon to conſider on it.“ He then broke from 
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her with ſuch violence, that her face daſhed againtt 


the floor, and he burſt directly out of the room, lea- 
ving poor Sopliia proſtrate on the ground. 

WEN Weſtern came into the hall, he there found 
Jones, who, ſeeing. his friend looking wild, pale, ang 
#\moſt breathleſs, could not forbear inguiring the 
reaſon of all theſe melancholy appearances. Upon. 
which the Squire immediately acquainted him with 
the whole matter, concluding with bitter denuncia- 
tiene again Sopluüa, and very pathetic. lamentations 
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of the miſery: of all fathers who are fo unfortunate 
$0 hare. daughters. , ji b 8 a 
Jonxs, to whom all the reſolutions which had been 
taken in favour of Blitil were yet a ſecret, was at firit 
almoſt ſtruck dead with this relation; but, recover- 
ing his ſpirits a little, mere deſpair, as he afterwards 
fad, inſpired him to _nicution.a matter to Mr We- 
tern, which ſeemed, to require more impedence 
than a human forchead was ever gifted with. He 
dleſired leave to go to Sophia, that, he might endea- 
vour to obtain her concurrence with her father's 
inclinations. +1 af a7 a | . z * 
Ir the Squire had been agquick-fighted; as he was 
remarkable for the contrary, paſkon might, at pre- 
ſeat, very well have hlinded him. He thanked Jones 
for offering to undertake tlie office, and ſaid, Go, 
go, prithee, try what canſt do; and then ſwore 
many execrable oaths that he would turn her out 
of doors unleſs ſhe conſented to the match. 
© i MA. VIh 
"The meeting between Jones and Sophia. . 
YJOrts departed in{lantly in queſt of Sophia, whom 
he found jult riſen from the ground where her 
tather had left her, with the tears trickling from 
her eyes, and the blood running trom her lips. He 
preſently ran to her, and, with a voice full at once 
of tenderneſs and terror, . cried, O my Sophia, 
© what means this dreadful fight !'—She looked ſott- 
ly at him for a moment before ſhe ſpoke, and then 
faid, © Mr Jones, for Heaven's ſake, how came you 
© here! Leave me, I beſeech you, this moment.“ 
© Do. not,” ſays he, © impoſe ſo harſh-a command 
« upon me—my heart blceds fatter than thoſe lips. 
O Sophia, how .calily. could I drain my veins to 
« prelexye one drop of that dear. blood.” I have too 
© many obligations; to yon already, anſwered: the 
for ſure you meant them ſach,'—Here fie looked 
at hun tenderly almoſt a miuute, andeitlien, burſt- 
ing into an agony, cried, — O Mr Jones, Why did 
© you ſave. my life ?—my, death would have been 
* happier ſor us both. — Happier for us both!” c 
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he, Could racks or wheels kill me fo painfully as 
* Sophia's—T cannot bear the dreadful found. Do 


I live but for her ?*—Both his voice and look were 
fall of in-xpreſlible tendernets when he {poke theſe 
words, and, at the fame time, he lard gently hold on 
her hand, which the did not withdraw-from him: to 
ſay the truth, (Le hardly knew what the did or ſuf- 
fered. A few moments now puſſed in ſilence be- 
tween theſe lovers, winle his eyes were eagerly fixed 
on Sophia, and hers declining towards the. ground; 

at lait (he recovered ftrength enough to deſire him 
again to leave her, for tifat her certain ruin would 
be the conſequence of their being found together; 
adding, _ O Mr Jones, you know not, you know 
© not what hath paſſed this cruel afternoon.“ I 
© know all, my Sophia,” anſwered he; your cruel 
father hath told me all, and he himſcl hath ſent. 
me hither to you.“ My father {ent you to me 

replied ſhe, © fure you dream.” Would to Heaven,” 

cries he, it was but a dream. O Sophia, your father 

© hath ſent me to you, to be an .a:lvocate for my 
odious rival, to ſolicit you in his favour—l took 
any means to get acceis to you,—O ſpeak to mc, 
Sophia, comfort my bleeding heart. Sure no one 
ever loved, ever e like me. Do not unkindly 
with-hold this dear, this loft, this gentle hand 
One moment, perhaps, tears you for ever from me. 
Nothing le than this crael occaſion could, I 
c believe, have ever conquered the reſpect and awe 


with which you have inſpired me.“ She ſtood a 


moment ſilent, and covered with confuſion, then 


lifring up her eyes gently towards him, ſhe cried, 


What would Mr Jones have me tay?” O do but 
« promiſe,” cries he, © that you will never give your- 
© {elf to Blifil.“ Name not,” anſwered the, the 

« deteſted fund. Be aflured I ever will give him 
what is in my power to with-hold from him.” 
© Now, then,” cries he, © while you are ſo perſectly 
< kind, 9 noa little farther, and add that I may hope.“ 

— Alas ſays ſhe, © Mr Jones, whither will you drive 
me? What hope have I to beſtow? You know my 
« father's intentions. —“ But I know,“ anſwered he, 
© your compliance with them cannot be compelled.“ 
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What,” ſays ſhe, © muſt be the dreadful conſe. 
quence of my diſobedience? My own ruin is my 
leaſt concern. I cannot bear the thoughts of being 
the cauſe of my father's miſery.“ He is kimielr 
the cauſe,” cries Jones, * by exacting a power ov cr 
you which Nature hath not given him. Think 
on the miſery which I am to ſuffer, if I am to loſe 
you, and fee on which fide pity will turn the ba- 
lance.” © Think of it ” rephed ſhe, © can you ima- 
gine I do not feel the ruin which I muſt bring on 
you, ſhould I comply with your defire.—It is that 
thought which gives me refolution-to bid you fly 
from me for ever, and avoid your own deiiruction.? 
I fear no deſtruction,” cries he, © but the loſs of So- 
phia ; if you would fave me from the molt hitter 
agonies, recal that cruel ſentence, —Indeed, I can 
never part with you, indeed I cannot.“ 

THnx lovers now flood both fileut and trembling, 
Sophia being unable to withdraw her hand from 
Jones, and he almoſt as uuable to hold it; when the 
tcene, which, I believe, ſome of my readers will think 
tad laſted long enough, was interrupted by one of 
fo different a nature, that we thall reterve the rela- 
tion of it for a difterent chapter. 


, ⁰⁰ e 0 


r . 
Being of a much more tempeſtucus kind than the former. 


Erorr we proceed with what now happened to 
our lovers, it may be proper to recount what 
had paſt in the hall during their tender interview. 
Soon after Jones had left Mr Weſtern in the 
manner above-mentioned, his ſiſter came on him; 
and was preſently informed of all that had paſt be- 
tween her brother and Sophia relating to Blifil. 
Tuts behaviour in her nicce the good lady con- 
ſtrued to be an abſolute breach of the condition on 
which ſhe had engaged to keep her love for Mr Jones 
a ſecret. She conſidered herſelf, therefore, at full 
liberty to reveal all the knew to the Squire, which 
ſhe immediately did in the molt explicit terms, and 
without any ceremony or preface, f 
Tas idea of a marriage between Jones and his 
VO 1. I. ＋ 
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daughter, had never once entered into the Squire's 
head, either in the warmeſt minutes of his aflection 
towards that young man, or from ſuſpicion, or on 
any other occaſion. He did indeed couſider a parity 
of fortune and circumſtances. to be phyſically as 
neceſlary an ingredient in marriage, as difference 
of ſexes, or any other, cflexitial ; and had no more 
apprehenſion of his daughter's falling in love with a 
poor man, than with. any animal of a different ſpecies, 

He became, therefore, like one thunder-ſ{truck at 
Ins ſiſter's relation. He was, at firſt, incapable of 
making any anſwer, having been almoſt deprived of 
his breath by the violence of the ſurprize. This, how- 


ever, ſoon returned, and, as is uſual in other caſes 


after an intermiſſion, with-redoubled force and fury. 
THe firlt uſe he made of the power of ſpeech, 
after his recovery from the ſudden effects of his aſto- 
miſhlment, was to diſcharge a round volley of oaths 
and 1mprecations. After which he proceeded hattily 
to the apartment where he expected to find the 
Jovers, and murmured, or indeed rather roared 
forth intentions 01 revenge every ſtep he went. 
As when two doves, or two wood-pigeons, or 25 
when Strephon and Phyllis (tor that comes neareſt 
to the mark) are retired into ſome pleaſant ſolitary 
rove, to enjoy the delightful converſation of love; 
that baſhful boy who cannot ſpeak in public, and is 
never a good companion-to more than two at a time: 
here while every object is ſerene, ſhould hoarſe thun- 
der burſt ſuddenly through the ſhattered clouds, aud 
rumbling roll along the ky, the frightened maid 
ſtarts from the moſiy bank or verdant turf; the pale 
livery of death ſucceeds the red kegimentals in 
zyhich love had before dreſt her checks; fear thalkes 
her whole frame, and her lover ſcarce {upports her 


. - trembling, tottering limbs: 


©> £ 


O as when.the two 1 ſtrangers to the 


* wonderons wit of the place, are cracking a bottle 


[3 8 


together at ſome inn or tavern at Saliſbury, if the 
great doody who acts the part of a madmay, as well 


as ſome of his ſetters-on do that of a fool, ſhould 


rattle his chains, and dreadfully ham forth the 
. grumbling catch along the gallery; the frighted 
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ſtrangers ſtand aghaſt, ſcare] at the horrid found, 
they {cek ſome place of thelter from the approaching 
danger, and if the well-barred windows did admit 
their exit, would venture their necks to eſcape the 
threatening fury now coming vpon them: | 
So trembled poor Sopliia, to turned the pale at the 
noiſe of her tather, who in a voice mutt dreadful to 
hear, came ou {wearing, curſing and vowing the de- 
ſtruction of Tones. To fay the truth, I believe tha 
youth himſelf would, from fome prudent couſidera- 
tions, have preferred another place of abode at this 
time, had his terror on Sophia's account given him 


liberty to reflect a moment on what any otherwite 


concerned himſelf, than as his love made him par- 
take whatever affected her. 

AND now the Squire having burſt open the door, 
beheld an object which inſtantly ſuſpended all his 
fury againſt Jones; this was the ghaſtly appearance 
of Sophia, who had fainted away in her .lover's 
arms. This trapical fight Mr Weſtern no ſooner be- 
held, than all his rage forſook him, he roared for 
help with his utmoſt violence; ran firit to his daugh- 
ter, then back to the door, calling for water, and 


then back again to Sopuia, never oenſidering in 


whoſe arms the then was, nor perhaps once recol- 


lectin; that there was ſuch a perſon in the world as 


Jones: for, indeed, I believe, the preſent circum- 
ſtances of his daughter were now the ſole conlide- 
ration which employed his thoughts, 


Mas Weltern and a great number of ſervants ſooa 
came to the aſſiſtance ot Sophia, with water, cordials, 


and every thing neceilary on thoje occaſions, Theſe 


were applied with fuck tuccels, thet Sophia iu 2 
very few minutes began to recover, and all the 
{y:;nptoms ot lite to return. Upon which ſhe was 
preſently led ofi by her own maid aud Mrs Weltern; 
nor did that good lady depart without leaving ſome 
wholeſome admonitions . with her brother, on«the 


dreadful effects of his paſizon, or, as the pleaſed to 


call it, madneſs. 


7 


Tas Squire, perhaps, did not underſtand this 
good advice, as it was delivered in obicure hints, 


{nrugs and notes of admiration; at leaft, it he die! 
2 2 
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underſtand it, he profited very little by it: for ng 
ftooner was he cured of his immediate fears for his 
daughter, than he relapſed into his former frenzy, 
which mult have produced an immediate battle with 


Jones, had not Parſon Supple, who was a very ſtrong 


man, been preſent, and by mere force reſtrained the 
Squire from acts of hoſtility, | 

Tar moment Sophia was departed, Jones advan- 
ced in a very ſuppliaut manner to Mr Weſtern, whom 
the parton held in his arms, and begged him to be pa- 
cified, for that; while he continued in ſuch a paſſion, 
it would be i:ypoilible to give him any ſatisfaction. 

Jwurt have ſatisfaction o'thee,“ anſwered the 
Squire, * fo d'off thy cloaths. At unt half a man, and 
I' lick thee as well as waſt ever licked in thy life.” 
He then beſpattered the youth with abuudance of 
that language which paſſes between country gentle- 
men who embrace oppolite fides of the queſtion ; 
with frequent .pplications to him to ſalute that part 
which is generally introduced into all controverſies. 
that ariſe among the lower orders of the Enplith 
gentry, at horſe- races, cock-matches, and other pu- 
blic places. Alluſions to this part are likewiſe often 
made for the ſake of the jeſt. And here, I believe, 
the wit is generally miſunderſtood, In reality it 
lyes in defiring' another to kiſs your a for ha- 
ving jult before threatened to kick his: for I have 
obſerved very accurately, tlrat no one ever deſires- 
vou to kick that which belongs to himſelf, nor ofters- 
to E165 this part'in another, | 

Ir may likewiſe ſeem ſurpriſing, that in the many 
thouſand kind invitations of this fort, which every 
one who hath converſed with country gentlemen 
mu{t have heard, no one, 1 believe, hath ever ſeen 


a fingle inſtance where the deſire has been complie 
with. A great inſtance of their want of politenetis: 


tor in town nothing can be more common than for 
tlie fineſt gentleman to perform this ceremony every 
day to their ſuperiors, without having that favour 
once requeſted of them, ny 

To all ſuch wit ſones very calmly anſwered, “ Sir, 
this uſage may, perhaps, cancel every other obli- 
© gation you have conferred pn me; but there is. 


— . 
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one you can never cancel, nor will I'be,provoked 
© by youn avute to lit my hand againſt the father, 
© of Sophia.“ ai 901 It drt ens, 
Ar thete words the Squire, grew; {till more outra- 
geous thanybetore ;. ſo that the parionzbepped Jones 


to retire, laying; Non behold, dir, how. he waxeth” 


«© wroth at your abode niere; tlerefore let me pray 
© you, not to tarry, awy longer. His: anger is too: 
„ mach kindled tor you; to commune with him at 
© preient. You had better, therelore, conclude. your: 
* viilt, and refer what matters you have to urge in 
© your behalf to ſome other opportunity.“ | 

Joxks accepted this advice with thanks, and im- 
meciately departed, - The Squire now regained tue 
liberty ot hus hands, and jo much temper as to ex- 
preis wine ſatistaction in the reſtraint which had 
been lad upon him; declaring, that he fhould core: 
tainly have beat. his brains out; and, addiug, It. 
would hive vexed one coutonudediy to have. been 
© hauvged for-ſach a ratcal.* * 

Tus parſon now began to triumph in the ſaccelF 
of his peace-inaking endeavonrs, and proceeded to- 
read a lecture againſt auger, which migllt perhaps, 
ratner have tœded to raiie than to quiet that paiſion 
in tone haily minds. This lecture he curiched wit 
many valuable quotations from the Ancients, parti 
cularly from Seneca, who hath, indeed, fo well hand- 
lea this paiiion, that none but a very angry man cat 
read him withoat great pleature and profit. The. 
doctor conciuded inis harangue with the famous. 
itory of Aicxauder and Clitus; but as l ud that en- 
tered in my common place under the titic Drunken- 
ucis, I ſhall not inſert it here. | | | ' 

Tak Squire took no notice of this Rory, nor per- 
haps of auy, thing he ſaid: for, he, interrupted hi. 
fore he had finiſhed, by calling for 2 tankard. of. 
beer; oblerving (which is perhaps as-truc as auy ob; 
ſervation on this ſever. of. the. mind) that anger” 
makes a man dry, | of 

No ſooner had the Squire ſwallowed alargedraughts, 


than he renewed the diitourie on jones, and dectas 


red a retojution of going the next .:oruing early to 
acquaint Net Allworthy. His frien l would have diſ- 
. 
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 Foaded him from-this, from tlie mere motive off good 
nature; but his difſuaſion had no other eflect than 
to produce a large volley ot oaths and curtes; Which 
groatly ſhocked; the: pious ears of Supple; but he 
did not dare to remonſtrate againſt a privilegs 
which the Squire cluimed as a tee · born Engliſhmanu. 
To {ay truth, the parſon ſubmitted to pleaſe his pa- 
late at the Squire's table, at the expence ef ſuffer- 
ing now and then this violence to his ears. He con- 
teyted himfclf with thinkivg he did not promote this 
evil practice, and that the Squire would not ſwear 
an oath tlie lets if he never entered within his gates, 
However, though he wes not guilty of ill manners, 
by rebuking a gentieman in his own houſe, he paid 
him off obliqueiy in the pulpit ; which had not, in- 
dee, the good effect of working a retormation in 
the Squire himſelſ; yet it ſo far operated on his con- 
feience, that he put the laws very ſeverely in execu- 
tion againſt others, and the magiſtrate was the only 


perſon in the parith who conld fwear with impunity. 


. . 
In which Mr Weſtern vifits Mr Allworthy. 


HR Allworthy was now retired from breakfaft 
with his nephew, well ſatisfied with the report 
of the young gentleman's ſucceſsful viſit to Sophia, 
(for he greatly deſired the match, more on account 
of the young lady's character than of her riches), 
when Mr Weſtern broke abruptly in upon them 
and without any ceremony began as follows. | 
Tukkk, you have done a fine piece of work, 
truly. You have brought up your baſtard to a fine 
s purpole; not that I believe you have had any hand 
iu it neither, that is, as a man may fay, deſigned- 
ly; but there is a fine kettle of fiſh made on't up 
« at our houſe.” © What can be the matter, Mr We- 
t ſtern ?? ſaid Allworthy. O, matter enow of all 
s couſc{ence; my daughter has fallen in love with. 
* your baſtard, that's all; but I won't ge her a ha- 
* penny, not the twentieth part of a braſs varden. 1 
4 .q\ways E what would become o' breedin 


up a baltard like a gentleman, andletiing un cone 
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about to cok houſes. Its well vor un I could not 
get at un, Hd a lick'd un, I'd a fpoiFd his cater- 
„ vauling; l'dia taught the ibn ot a whore to meddle: 


* 


-© with meat; tor his maſter. He ſlran't ever have @ 


© morſel of neat of mine; or a varden to buy it: If 


© (he will ha un, one ſmock thall be ter portion. I'll 


5 tooner ge my eitate to thezinking fund, that it 


„may be ſent to Hannover to corrupt our nation 
with.“ „Jam heartily lorry, cries Allworthy, © Pox 
o' your ſorrow, ſays Weſtern, it will do me abun- 
dance of good, when J have lott-ay oniy child, 
my poor Sophy, that was the joy of my heart, and 
all the hope and comfort of my age: but I am 
retolved 1 will turn her eat o' doors; ihe thall beg 
and ſtarve, and rot in the ſtreets. Not one ha- 
penny, not a hapenny ſhall ſhe hae o' mine, The 
{on of a bitch was always good at finding a hare tit 
ting; and be rotted to'n, | little thought what puts 


«4k >. aaa 9. %-.v 2M 


ever vound in bis lite. She ſhall be no better than 
£ carrion ;z the ſkin o' her is all he fhel! ha, and zu 


you may tell un? I am in amazement,” cries All». 


worthy, Sat what you tell me, after what palied 
between my nephew and the young lady no longer 
than yeſterday.” * Yes, Sir,“ antwered Wekern,. 
it was after what patied between your nephew and 
« the that the whole matter came out. Mr Bit! 


there was no ſooner gone than the ſon of a whore | 


came lurching about the houte. Little did 1 think, 
* when 1 uicd to love him for a ſportiman, that he 
« was all the while a poaching after my danghter? 
e Why, truly,“ fays Allworthy, I could with you 
had not given him ſo mauy opportunities with 
her; and you will do me the juſtice to acknow- 
« ledge, that I have always been averſe to his ſtay- 
ing ſo much at your honſe, though L own I had: 
7 no tuſpicion of this kind.“ Why, zonnds! cries 
Weſtern, Who could have thought it? What the 
„devil had the to do wi'n? He did not come there 
* a courting to her; he came there a hunting with 
me.“ But was it poſſible,“ fays Allworthy, © that 
you ſhould never diſcern any ſymptoms of love be- 
5 tween them, when you have ſeen them f$o often 


he was looking after; but it inall be the worit he 
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© together? Never in my hfe; as I hope to be ſa- 
ved, cries Wetlern. * Fnever ſo much as z<ed him 
„ kifs her in all my life; aud ſo far from courting” 
*her, he uſed rather to -beamore ſilent when the was 
in company than at any other time: and as for 
„the girl, me was always leſs civil tan than to any 
young man that came to the houſe, As to that mat 
ter, Jam not more eaſy to be deceived than anc+ 
* ther; I would not have you think lam, neighbour.“ 
'Altworthy could ſcarce retrain laughter at this; but 
he reſolved to do a violence to bimielf: for he per- 
teetly weil knew mankind, and had too much good 
breeding and .yood-nature to ofiend the Squire in 
his preſent circumſtances. He then aſked Weſtern 
what he would hive him do on this occafion. To 
which. the other anfwered, that he would have him 
keep the raſcal away from his houſe, and that ite 
would go and lock up the weneh ; tor he was reloived 
to make her marry Mr Blifil in fpite of her tceth. lie 
om fhook Biitil by the hand, and {wore he would 

ave no-other ſon- in- law. Preſently after which he 
took his leave, ſaying, his houſe was in tuch diforden, 
that it was necellary for him to make haſte home, 
to take care his daughter did not give hint the flip; 
and as for Jones, he ſwore, it he caught him at his 
houſe, he would qualify him to run for the gelding's 
plate. ai 1 
' "Wren Allworthy and Blifil were again luft toge- 
ther, a long ſilenee enſued between them; all which 
interval the young gentleman filled up with fi, hs, 
wiick proceeded partly from diſappointment, but. 
more irom hatred : for the ſuccefs ot Jones was much 
more grievous to him than the loſs o Sophia. 

Ar ſength his uncle aſłked him what he was. deter- 
mined to do, and he anſwered in the following 
words: © Alas, Sir, can it be a queſtion what ftcy a 
lover will take, when reaſon and paſhon point dif- 
«ferent: ways? lam afraid it is too certatu he will, 
indſthat dilemma; always follow the latter. Rea» 
ſon dictates to me to. quit all thoughts oi a woman 
© ho places hier affections on another; my pat 
ſion bids me hope the may, in time, change her 
inchnations in my favour, lere, however, I con- 
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ceive an objection may be raiſed, which, if it could 
not fully be anfwered, would totally deter me 
from any farther purſuit. 1 mean the injuſtice of 
endeavouring to ſupplant another in a heart of 
which he ſeems already iu poſleſſion; but the de- 
termined reſolution of Mr Weſtern ſhews, that it 


this caſe I ſhall, by fo doing, promote the happi- 


nels of every party; not only that of the parent, 
who will thus be preſerved from the higheſt degree” 
of miſery, but of both the others, who muſt be un- 
done by this match. The lady, I am fare, will be 
undone in every ſenſe ; for, beſides the loſs of moſt 
part of her owu fortune, ſhe will be not only mar- 
ried to a beggar, but the little fortune which her 
father cannot witirhold from er, will be 1quan-. 
dered on that wench, with whom 1 know-he yet 
converſes. May, that is a trifle : for I know him 
to be one of the worſt men in the world: for had 
my dear uncle known what I have hitherto endea- 
voured to conceal, he muſt have long ſince aban- 


doned fo profligate a wretch.“ How, ſaid All- 


worthy, © hath he done any thing worſe than I al- 
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ready know? Tell me, I beſeech you.“ No,“ 


have repented of it.“ I command you on your 
duty, ſaid Allworthy, © to tell me what you mean.” 
You know, Sir,“ fays Blifil, I never diſobeyed you; 
but I am forry I mentioned it, ſince it may now 
look like revenge, whereas, I thank heaven, no- 
ſuch motive ever entered my heart; and if you. 
oblige me to diſcover it, I mult be his petitioner to, 
you for torpiveneis,”* © I will have no conditions,” 


nfwered Allworthy ; © I think I have ſhewn tender- 


nels enough towards him, and more perhaps than 
you ought to thank me for.” More indeed, I fear, 


than he deſerved,” cries Blifil; * for in the very 


day of your utmoſt danger, when myſelf and all- 
the family were iu tears, he filled the houſe with- 
riot and. debauchery. He drank and ſung, and 
roared ; and when I gave him a gentle hint of the 
indecency of his actions, he ſell into a violent paſ. 

fion, {wore many oaths, called me a rafcal, and 
ruck me. How ! cries Allworthy, did he dar- 


* 


replied Blifil, © it is now paſt, and perhaps he may 
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© toſtrike you? © Lam fare,” cries Blifl, I have for- 
given him that long ago. I wiſh I could fo eaſily 
forget his ingratitude to the belt of bene factors; 
© and yet, even that I hope you will forgive him, 
© ſince he muſt have certainly been poſſeſſed with 
© the devil: for that very evening, as Mr Thwackum 
and myſelf were taking the air in the fields, and 
exulting in the good ſymptoms which then firſt 
began to diſcover themſelves, we unluckily faw 
him engaged with a wench in a manner not fit to 
be mentioned. Mr Thwackum, with more bolduneſs 
than prudence, advanced to rebuke him, when (1 
am ſorry to lay it) he fell upon the worthy mar, 
and beat him ſo outrageaufly, that I with he may 
have yet recovered the bruiſes. Nor was I without 
my ſhare of the effects of his malice, while I endea» 
voured to protect my tutor: but that I have lon 
forgiven ; nay, I prevailed with Mr Thwackum to 
forgive him too, and not to inform you of a ſecret 
which I feared might be fatal to him. And now, 
Sir, ſince I have unadviſedly dropped a hint of this 
matter, and your commands have obltged me to 
diſcover the whole, let me intercede with you for 
him.“ O child, ſaid Allwortby, I know not whe- 
ther I ſhould blame or applaud your goodneſs in 
concealing ſuch villainy a moment : but where is 
Mr Thwacknim ? Not that I want any confirma- 
tion of what you ſay ; but I will examine all the 
evidence of this matter, to juſtify to the world the 
example I am reſolved to make of ſuch a moniter.* 
THWACKUM was now. ſent for, and preſently ap- 
peared, He corroborated every circamitance which 
the other had depoied ; nay, he produced the record 
upon his breaſt, where the hand-writing of Mr Jones 
remained very legible in black and blue, He con- 
_ cluded with ele to Mr Allworthy, that he 
ſhould have long ſince informed him of this matter, 
had not Mr Bliftl, by the molt earneſt interpotition:, 
prevented him. * He is,“ ſays he, © an exceilent 
* youth ; though ſuch forgiveneſs of enemies is car- 
© rying the matter too far.” 
Ix-reality, Blifil had taken ſome pains to preva:l 
with the pariſon, and to prevent the diſcovery at that 
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time; for which he had many reaſons, He knew 
that the minds of men are apt to be ſoftened and 
relaxed from their ufnal ſeverity by ſickneſs, Be- 
ſides, he imagined that if the ſtory was told when 
the fact was ſo recent, and the phyſician about the 
houſe, who might have unravelled the real truth, 
he ſhould never be able to give it the malicions turn 
which he intended. Again, he reſolved to hoard 
up this buſineſs, till the indiſcretion of Jones ſhould 
afford him ſome additional complaints; for he 
thought the joint weight of many facts falling upon 
him together, would be the moſt likely to cru him; 
and he watched therefore ſome ſuch opportunity as 
that with which fortune had now kindly prefented 
him. Laſtly, by prevailing with Thwackum to con- 
ceal the matter for a time, he knew he ſhould con- 
firm an opinion of his friendſhip to Jones, which he 
had greatly laboured to eſtabliſh in Mr Allworthy. 


E HA N. Ad. 


A ſhort chapter; but which contains ſufficient matter to 
affect the good-natured reader. | 


T was Mr Aliworthy's cuſtom never to puniſh any 
one, not even to turn away a ſervant, in a paſ- 
lion. He reſolved therefore to delay paſſing ſen- 
tence on Jones till the afternoon. | 
Tuk poor young man attended at dinner, as uſual 
but his heart was too much loaded to ſuffer him to 
eat, His grief too was a good deal aggravated by 
the unkind looks of Mr Allworthy ; whence he con- 
cluded that Weſtern had diſcovered the whole affair 
between him and Sophia: but as to Mr Blifil's ſtory, 
he had not the leaſt apprehenſion ; for of much the 
greater part he was entirely innocent; and for the 
_ reſidue, as he had forgiven and forgotten it himſelf, 
ſo he ſuſpected no remembrance on the other ſide. 
When dinner was over, and the fervants departed, 
Mr Allworthy began to harangue. He fet forth, in 
a long ſpeech, the many iniquities of which Joues 
had beeu guilty, particularly thoſe which this da 
had brought to light; and concluded, by telling him, 
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That unleſs he could clear himſelf of the charge, he 
was reſolved to baniſh him his fight for ever. 

Maxy diſadvantages attended poor Jones in ma- 
king his defencę; nay, indeed, he hardly knew his 
accuſation: for as Mr Allworthy, in recounting the 
drankennels, Ce. wine he lay ill, out of 3 
Junk every thing that related particularly to him- 


{elf,, which indeed principally conflituted the crime, 


Jones could not deny the charge: his heart was, be- 
tides, almoſt broken already; and his ſpirits were 
i funk, that he could fay nothing for himſelf, but 
acknowledged the whole, and, like a criminal in 
deſpair, threw himſelf upon mercy ; concluding, 
That though he muſt own himfelt guilty of many 
tollies and inadvertencies, he hoped he had done 
uothing to deſerve what would be to him the great - 
eſt puniſhment in the world. 

 ALLWORTHY anſwered, That he had forgiven him 
too oſten already, in compaſſion to his youth, and 


in hopes of his amendment: that he now found he 


was an abandoned reprobate, and ſuch as it would 


be criminal in any one to ſupport and encourage. 


< Nay,” ſaid Mr Allworthy to him, © your audacious 
attempt to {teal away the young lady, calls upon 
me to juſtify my own character in puniſhing you. 
The world, who have already cenſured the regard 
I have ſhewn for you, may thank, with ſome co- 
lour, at leaſt, of juſtice, that I connive at fo baſe 
and barbarons an action :; an action of which you 
mult have known my abhorrence ; and which, had 
you any concern for my caſe aud honour, as well 
as for my friendſhip, you would never have thought 
of undertaking. Fy upon it, young, man! indeed 
there is ſcarce any puniſhment equal to your 
crimes, and I can ſcarce think myſelf juitifiabie iu 
what I am now going to bettow on yon, How- 
ever, as I have educated you like a child of my 
own, I will not turn you naked into the world. 
When you open this paper, therefore, you will find 
ſomething which may enable you, with induſtry, 
to get an honeſt livelihood; but if you employ it 
to worſe parpoſes, I hall not think mylelt obliged 
to ſupply you farther, being reſolved, from this 
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day forward, to converſe no more with you on any 
account. T1 cannot avoid faying, there is no part 
of your conduct which 1 refent more than your 
ill treatment of that good young man, 8 
1 who hath behaved with ſe much tendernefſs 
and honour towards you.“ | 

Tusk laſt words were a doſe almoſt too bitter to 
be ſwallowed. A flood of tears now guſhed from 
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the eyes of Jones, and every faculty of ſpeech and 


motion ſeemed to have deſerted him. It was ſome 
time before he was able to obey Allworthy's peremp- 


tory commands cf - departing; which he at lengtk 


did, having firſt kiſſed his hands, with a paſſion dit- 


cult to be affected, and as difficult to be deſcribed. 


Tux reader mult be very weak, 11, when he con- 
ſiders the light in which Jones then appeared to Mr 
Allworthy, he ſhonld blame the rigour of his ſen- 
tence: and yet all the veighbourhood, either from 
this weaknets, or from {ome worle motive, condemn- 
ed this juſtice and ſeverity as the higheſt cruelty. 
Nay, the very perſons who had before cenfured the 


gdod man for the kindneſs and tenderneſs ſhewn to 


a baſtard, (his own, according to the general opi- 
nion), now cried out as loudly againſt turning his 
own child out of doors. The women eſpecially were 


ananimous in taking the part of Jones, and raiſed 


more ſtories on the occaſion than I have room, in 


'this chapter, to ſet down. -« 


Owe thing mult not be omitted, that in their cen» 
Furcs on this occaſion, none ever mentioned the ſum 


contained in the paper which Allworthy gave Jones, 


which was no leſs than five hundred pounds; but 
all agreed that he was ſent away pennyleſs, and ſome 
laid, naked from the houſe of his inhuman father. 
CR AF. NH, 
Containing love-letters, &c. 


ONES was commanded to leave the houſe im- 
' mediately, and told, that his clothes and every 


ching elſe ſhould be ſent to him whitherſoever he 
Mould order them. | 


Hx accordingly ſet out, and walked above a mile, 
Vol. I Aa | 
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not regarding, and indeed ſcarce knowing whither 
he went. At length a little brook obſtrücting his 


paſſage, he threw himſelf down 7 the ſide of it; 
nor could he help muttering, with ſome little indig- 
nation, Sure my father will not deny me this place 


© to;re(l.ling | 7 
Heat he preſently fell into the moſt violent 


agonies, . tearing his hair ſrom his head, and uſing: 


molt other actions which generally accompany fits 


of madneß, rage, and deſpair, 


Warn he had, in this manner, vented the firſt 
emotions of paſſion, he began to come a little to 
himſelf. His grief now took another turn; and dit- 


charged itſelf in a gentler way, till he became at. 


laſt cool enough to reaſon with his paſtion, and to 


conſider what ſteps were proper to be taken in his 


deplorable condition. 
AND now the great doubt was, how to act with re- 


gard to Sophia. The thoughts of leaving het almoft 


reut his heart aſunder; but the conſideration of re- 
ducing her to ruin and-begpary (hl racked him, if 
poſſible, more; and if the violent deſire of poſſeſſug 
Her perſon could have induced him to liſten one 
moment to this alternative, ſtill he was by no means 
certain of her reſolution to indulge lis wifhes at o 
high an expence. The reſentinent of Mr Allworthy, 
and the injury ke mult do his quiet, argued ſtrong- 
ly againſt this latter; and laſtly, the apparent im- 

ſlibility of his ſucceſs, even if he would facrifice 
all theſe conſiderations to-it, came to his affiſtance; 
and thus, honour at laſt, backed with. defpair, with 
gratitude to his benefactor, and with real love to 
Bis mittreſs, got the better of burning defire, and 
he reſolved rather to quit Sophia than to purſue her 
to her ruin. 

Ir is diflicult for any who have not felt, to con- 
.ceive the glowing warmth which filled his breaſt on 
the firſt contemplation of this victory over lis paſ- 


ion. Pride flattered him fo apreeably, that his 


mind perhaps enjoyed perfect happinets : but this 
was only momentary ; Sophia ſoon returned to his 
imagination, and aljayed the joy of his triumph 


with no leſs bitter pangs than a good-natured ge- 
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neral mut feel, when hie f urveys the biceding heaps 


at the price of whoſe blood he Hath purchaſed his 


laurels ; for thouſands of tender ideas lay murdered 
before our conqueror. 

BEING reſo! ved, 1 however, to purſue the paths of 
this giant Honour, as the gigantig poet Lee calls it, 
he determined to write a farcwellylettar to Sophia; 
and accordingly proceeded to. a houte not far off, 
where, being rarnithed with Proper materials, he 
wrote as follows: 


2 N v. 9 reflect on the tuation in which 1 
rite, Jam fare your gogd- u. tate will par- 
don aux inconfiſtene y or abturdiiy which my letter 
contains: for every t£! ing here flows froin a'heart 
.fo fall, that no lang guage can Expret; its dictates, 
© I aa4vsz reſolved, Madam, to obey your com- 
mands, in flying for ever from your dear, your 
lov ely. fight. Cruel indecd thoſe commands are; 
but it isa cruelty which proceeds from Fortune, 
not from my Sophia. Fortune hath matle it ne- 
ceflary, ngceflary to your preſervation, to forget 
there ever was ſach a wretch as I am. 
© BELIEVE me, + wog not. hint all my ſoferings: 
to you, if I 1. nagined they could poffibly eſcape 
your ears, | no! v the go od! and tendlernels of | 
Your here. and would avoid 4 Aving you any of” 
thoſe puius u bich you always feel far th e miles: 
rabie. O let nothing, which you frail kak of my 
ard fortune, cauſe & moment's concern ; for al- 
ter the loſs of you, every tiring: is to me a trifte, 
0 S0 1141 it is hard to leave you; it is harder 
« ſtill to defire you to forget me; yet the ſincerett 
love obliges me to both. Pardog! my conceivin 
that any remembrance of me can give you dif- 
« quiet; but if Jam ſo glorioufſy wretched, ſacrifice 
me every way to your e Tink I never loved 
s 
4 
1 
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vou; or think truly how Etrle I deferve you ; and 
lcaru to {corn me for A preemption which can 
never be too ſeverely puhiſled. Jam unable 
to ay more - may. g guardian any Seis Protect yon 
414 ever. 
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He was now ſearching his pockets for his war, 
hut found none, nor indeed any'thing elſe therein; 
for, in truth, he hed, in his frantic diſpoſition, toſ- 
ied every thing from him, and among the reſt his 
pocket- book, which he had received from Mr All- 
worthy, which he had never opened, and which 
now firſt occurred to his memory 

Tux houſe ſupplied him with a water for his pre- 
fent purpoſe, with which having ſealed his letter, 
he returned haſtily towards the brook fide, in order 


to {earch for the things which he had there loft, 1: 


his way he met his old friend Black George, who 
heartily condoled with him on Ins misfortune : for 
this had already reached his ears, and indeed thoſe 
of all the neighbourhood, 

Jones acquainted the gamekeeper with his loſs, 
and he as readily went back with him to the brook, 
where they ſearched every tuft of graſs in the mea- 
dow, as well where Jones had not been, as where he 
had been; but all to no parpole, for they found no- 
thing: for, indeed, though the things were then in 
the meadow, they omitted to ſearch the enly place 
where they were depotited, to wit, in the pockets 
of the faid George, for he had juſt before found 
tem, and, being luckily appriſed of their value, 
had very carefully put them up for his 6wn vie. 

Tur gamekeeper kaving exerted as much dill» 
gence in queſt of the loft goods, as if he had hoped 
ro find them, defired Mr Jones to recollect if he had 
been in no other plece; © For ſure,” taid he, if you 
bad loſt them here ſo lately, the things mult have 
been here ſtill; for this is a very unlikely place for 
< any. one to paſs by:“ and indeed it was by great 
accident that he lämſelf had paſled through that 
eld, in order to lay wires for hares with which he 
was to ſupply a poriterer at Bath the next morning. 
- Tongs now gave over. all hopes of recovering his 
1013, and almoſt all thoughts concerning it; ang 


turning to Black George, aked him earneſtly, if he 
would do him ihe greateſt favour in the world]? 

Grcoicr anſwered with ſome heſitation, © Sir, you 
© know you may colnmund me whatever is in my 
power, and heartily with it was in my. power to 
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© do. you any ſervice.“ In ſat, the queſtion ſtag- 
gerecd him; tor he had, by ſeiling game, amaſled 4 
pretty good ſum of money in Mr Wettern's ſerxvice, 
aid was afraid that Jones wanted to borrow lome 
mall matter of him; but he was preſeutly relieved 
from his anxiety, by being deſired to convey a letter 
to Sophia, which with great pleaſure he promiied to 


5 
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4 do. And, indeed, I believe there are tew favours Which 

x he would not have gladly conterred on Mr Jones; for 
þ he bore as mach gratitude towards him as he could, 

* and was as honeſtas wer who love money better than, 
3 any other thing in the univerſe, generally are. 


Mas Honour was agreed by both to be the praper 
meaus by which this letter {hovld pass to Sophia, 
Tlley then 4>parated ; the gamekeeper returned 
Lane to Mr Weltern's, and Tones walked to an ale- 
hovte at half a wile's diſtance, to wait tor his mei- 
ſenger's return 

GEORGE no ſvoner came hone to his waſter's 
hoate, than he met with Mrs Honour; to whom, ha- 
ving Grit ſounded her with a few-previons quneitions, 
tre delivered the letter for ber mi:irels, and received 
at the ſwine time anot.ier {rom he, ior Dr Jones ; 
which Honour told him the had carried all that day 
za her boſom, and begau ro delpair of lindiuig ane 
mans of delivering It, 5 . 

Tu gamekeeper returned haftily and joyiully 


N Ms ed . 
Be rn * 
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* to ſones, who having received Sophfia's jetter hosn 
1115 inttantly withdrew, and cug eri) Uienking * 
Ohen, read US 10⁰ s;: , 


313. | | 
8 T is impoſfile to expreſs what I have felt ſinte- 
I aw von. Yoar ſud:nitting, oh me account, To 
at « {act cruel intults from iny farher, les me nnder 


: — 4 * * % þ4 * 5 * N . . 8 
7 an obligation I fhajl ever ow. As you know'his 
9 temper, I beg you will, for nrv fake, avort tim, 


'T wiih 1 had any comfort to ſend You; dnt beide 
this that ndtlüng but the lait vivieytce thall ever 
zive my land or neart Where you WH ald be ſorry 
to lee them beltowed.” eee 


— 
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Jon gs read this letter a hundred times over, and 
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Killed it a hundred times as oiten,, lis pallion ud, 
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- brought; all tender defires back into his mind, He 
repented that he had writ to Sophia in the manner 
we have ſeen above; but he repented more that he 
had made uie of the interval ot his meſlenger's ab- 
{ence to write and difjjatch a letter to Mr Allworthy, 
in which he had faithfally promiſed and bound 
himſelf to quit all thoughts of his love. However, 
when his cool reflections returned, he plainly per- 
ceived that his caſe was neither mended nor altered 
by Sophia's billet, unleſs to give him ſome little 
.glimpſe of hope from her conſtancy, of ſome favour- 
able accident hereafter. He therefore reſamed his 
rezolution, and taking leave of Black George, ſet 
forward to a town about five miles dittaut, 7 1 Funds 
he had defired Mr Allworthy, unleſs þe pleafed to 
revoke his ſentence, to ſend his things after him. 


r 


The behavicnr of Sophia on the preſent occaſfon; which 
none of ker ſex will blame, who are capable of behav - 
ing in the [ſame manner. - Aud the diſcuſiau ef a knotly 
point in the court of conſcience. 


Orula had paſſed the laſt twenty four hours in 
no very deſirable manner. During a large part 
of them ſhe had been entertained by her aunt with 
leQures of prudence, recommending to her the ex- 
ample of the polite world, where love (to the good 
jady ſaid) is at preſent entirely laughed at, and 
where women conſider matrimony, as men do offices 
of public truſt, only as the means of making. ther 
fortnnes, and of advancing themſelves in the world. 
In commenting, en which text Mrs Weſtern had diſ- 
played: her eloquence during feveral hours. 
 Tatst ſagacious lectures, though little ſuited 
either to the taſte or inclination of Sophia, were, 
however, leſs irkfome to her than her own thong lits, 
that formed the entertainment of the night, during 
which ſhe never ence clofed her eyes. 

Bur though the could neither ſleep nor reſt in her 
bed; yet, having no avecation from it, ſhe was found 
there by her father at his return from Allworthy's, 

which was not till paſt ten o'clock in the morning. 
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He went: directly up-to her upartment;' opened the 
door, and ſeeing the was not up —cried-— Oh! you. 
© are ſaſe then; and Ian reſolyed to keep you ſb. 
He then locked the door, and delivered the key to 
Honour, having-firtt um her the ſtricteſt charge, 
with great promiſes of rewards for her ſidelity, and 
molt dreadful menaces of tamen in caſe ſlie 
ſhould betray her truſt. | 

Hoxour's orders were, not to ſuſſer r miſtreſs 
to come out of her room without the authority of 
the Squire himſelf, and to admit none to her but. 
him and her aunt; but ſhe was herſelf to attend her 
with whatever Sophia pleated, except only pen, ink, 
and paper, of which ſhe was forbidden the uſe, 

Tut Squire ordered. his daughter to dreſs herſelf, 
and attend him at dinner, which ſhe obeyed ; and 
having ſat the uſual time, was again conducted to 
her ppiſon. 

iy the evening the gaoler Honour brought her 
the letter which the received from the gamekeeper, 
Sophia read it very attentively twice or thrice over, 
and then threw ker{elf upon the bed, and burſt into 
a food of tears. Mrs Honour exprelſed great aſto- 
nithment at this behaviour in her miſtreſs, nor could 
{he forbear very eagerly begging to know the cauſe 
of this paſſion. Sophia made ker no anſwer for ſome 
time, and then ftarting ſuddenly up, Canes her 
maid by a hand, and cried, * O Honour! Jam un- 
done.“ Marry forbid, cncs Honour, I with the 
letter had been burnt before 1 had brought it to 
your La'ſhip. I am ſure I thought it would have 
comforted your La'ſhip, or I would have {cen it at 
the devil before I would have touched it.“ Ho- 
nour,* ſays Sophia, © you are a good girl, and it is 
in vain to attempt concealing longer my weakneſs 
from you: I have thrown away my heart on a man 
who hath forſaken me.“ And is Mr Jones,” an- 
ſwered the maid, * ſuch a perfidy man?! © He has ta- 
© ken his leave of me, fays Sophia, * forever in that 
letter. Nay, he hath deſired ine to forget him. 
Could he have deſired that if he had loved me? 
could he have borne ſuch a thought? could he 
have written ſuch a word ?* No certainly, Ma'am,* 
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cries Honour; and to be ſure, if the beſt wan in 


Kugland was to defire me to forget him, I'd take 
him at- bis Wwond. Marry come ap ! Lam ſure your 
La'fhip hath done him too much honor ever te 
think on him. A young lady who may take her 
choice of all the young men in the country. 
An to be fare, iff ] may be ſo pre ſumptuous a to 
oller tay poor opinion, there is young Mr Blifil, who 
| beſides that he is come of honeſt parents, and will 
be one of the greateſt {quires all hereabouts, be is 
to be ſure, in my poor opinion, a more handiomer 


is a young gentlemau of, a ſober character, and 
who may defy any of the neiglibours to lay black 
is his eye: he follows no dirty trollops, nor can 
any baltards be laid at his door. For get him, in- 

deed! I thank Heaven I wyielt am noe fo much at 
my laſt prayers as to ſuffer any man to bid me for- 
get him twice, I the belt he that wears a head 
was for to 0 for to ofler to $iy ſuch an aflronting 
word to me,'F would never ge him my company 
afterwards, if there was another young man in the 
kingdom. And as I was {:yin;j,' to be ſure mere 
18 young Mr Bil” 1 Name nor lis detciced 
name, cries Sophia. Nay, Ma'am,' lays Honour, 
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zone handſon c ung men that Kona court your 


© La'ihip, af they nad But de leaſt cucoura gement. 


9] don't believe there 15 arro | young 8 ente man 32 
this county, or in the nett te it; that ii your 
© La'ſhip was but = ook as i” you had a mind to 
him, wu tid not cose abort to make his ofie. s 
directly.“ What-a wretch dot tion wmapine me, 
eries Sophia, by atfron ring my ears with luch ſtuß! 
6 J deteit all manbiudl.“ + Nay, to be ſure, Ma am:“ 
anſwered Honour, * your: La'tal bt; nad end ug 
< to give you a ſurfeit of them. To be uſed ill by. 
© ſach a poor beggarly battardly fellow P Hold 
5 your blaſſ beat tongue, cries S Pe; how dare: 

© you mention liis name vi it. i dtirelpect before me ? 
© He uſe me in! no; tus poor bleeding heart lufler- 
© ed more when he writ tte crane} words than mine 
© from reading, them, O he is all heroic virtue and- 


and a more politer mau by half; and beſides, he 


1f your La'ibip doth not like hin, there be more 
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* and angelic goodneſs. 1am aſhamed of the weak- 
© neſs of n my own pation, for blaming what I ought 
to admire. O Honour! it is my good only which 
© he confalts : to my intereſt he facritices both him- 
« {eif and me. The apprehenſion of ruining me 
* bath driven him to defpair,” „Jam very glad,” 
wy Honour, © to hear your La "hip take that into 
* your conſideration : for to be ture it mitt be no- 
* thing lets than ruin to give your mind to one that 
© is turned out of doors, and is not worth a farthin 
in the world.“ Turned out of doors!” cries So- 
phia haſtily, © how ! what doit thou mean ?* „Why, 
to be ſure, Ma'am, my maſter no ſooner told Squire 
* Allworthy about Mr Jones having oftered to make 
love to your La'ſhip, than the Squire {tripped him 
© ſtark naked, and turned him out of doors.” © Ha!” 
ſays Sophia, I have been the curſed, wretched caufe 
« of his deſtruction Turned naked out of doors 
Here, Honour, take all the money I have; take the 
* rings from my fingers Here my watch; carry him 
4 al}, —Go, find him immediately.“ © For Heaven's 
* ſake, Ma'am,' anſwered Mrs Honour, do but con- 
ſiclet, if my maſter ſhould mils any of tbeſæ things 
I ſhould be made to anſwer for them ; therefore 
© let me beg your La'ſhip not to part with your 
4 
4 
- 
c 
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watch and jewels. Beſides, the money, I think, is 

engugh of all conſcience; and as for that, my ma- 

ſter can never know any thing of the matter. 

Here then,“ cries Sophia, „take every fartbing I 

am worth ; find him out immediatcly, and give it 

him, Go, go, loſe not a moment.” 

Mxs Honour departed, according to orders, and 
finding Black George below flairs, delivered him 
the purſe, which contained fixteen mueas,. being 
indeed the whole ſtock of Sophia: for though her 
farher was very liberal to her, ll. e was much too go · 
nerous to be rich. 

BLack George having received the purſe, ſet for- 
ward towards the alehouſe; but in the way athought 
occurred to him, whether he ſhould not detain this 
money likewiſe. His conſcience, however, imme- 
diately ſtarted at this ſuggeſtion, and began to up- 

nid him with inpratitude to his benefactor. To 
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this his avarice anſwered, That his conſcience {ould 
have conſidered the matter before, when he depri- 
ved poor ſones of his 5001, That having quietly 
acquieſced in what was of fo wuch greater import 
ance, it was ahſurd, if not downright hypocriſy, 10 
aſſect auy qualms at this trifle. In return to whicl:, 
Conſcience, like a good lawyer, attempted to diſlin- 
gniſh between au abfolute B's of truſt, as here 
where the goods were delivered, and a bare conceat- 
ment of what was found, as in the former caſe. Ava- 


rice preſently treated this with ridicule, called it a 


diſtinction without a diſlerence, and abiolutcly in- 
ſiſted, that wlien once all pretenſions of honour and 
virtue were given up in any oue iuſtance, that there 
was no precedent for refoiting to then upon @ e- 


cond occation, In ſhort, poor Conſcience had cer. 


tainly been deſeated in the argument, had not Fear 
ſtept in to her aſſiſtance, and very ſtrenuouſly urged, 
that the real diſtinction between the two actions did 
not ly in the different degrees of hoaour, but of 
faſety : for that the ſecreting the 5001]. was a mat- 
ter of very little hazard, whereas the detaining the 
ſixteen guineas was liable to the utmolt danger of 
diſcovery. | : 

By tus friendly aid of Fear, Conſcience obtained 
a complete victory in the mind of Black George, and, 
after making him a few cempliments on his honeſty, 
forced him.to deliver the money to Jones, 
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A [port chapter, containing a ſhort dialogue between 
Squire Weltern and his ſiſter. 


RS Weſtern. liad been eygaged abroad all that 

day. The Squire met her at her return home, 

and when ſhe enquired after Sophia, he acquainted 
her, that he had ſecured her ſafe enough. She is 
locked vp in chamber,“ ories he, and Honour 
© keeps the key.” As his looks were full of prodi- 
gious wiſdom and ſagacity when he gave his fifter 
this information, it is probable he expected much 
applauſe from her for what he had done; but how 
was be diſappointed! when, with a mot diſdaingul 
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pect, ſhe cried, Sure, brather; you are the weak- 
eſt of all men. Why will you not confide in me 
for the management of my niece? why will you 
interpoſe? You have now undone all that I have 
beer ſpending my breath in order to bring about, 
While I have becn endeavouring to fill her mink 


with maxims of pridence, , you have been provo- 


king her to reject them. Engliſh women, brother, 


1 thank Heaven, are no flaves. We are not to be 


locked up like the Spanith and Italian wives, We 
have as good a right to liberty as yourtIres. Me 
are to he convinced by reaſon and perfaation ot 
ly, and not governed by force. I have ſeen the 
world, brother, and know what arguments to ike 
uſe oi; and if your folly had not prevented me, 
mould have prevailed wit: her to form her con- 
duct by thoſe rules of prudence and difcretion 
which I for.nerl7 taught ber.“ To be fore,” nd 


the Squire, © I em always in the wrong.“ Brother,“ 
anſwered the lady, © you are not in the wrong, un- 


« 
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£ heads and Hannover rats. 


leſs when you meddle with matters beyond your 
kiowledge., You mult agree that i have {een molt 
of the world; and happy had it been tor my-niece 
it ſhe had not been taken from vnder my care. It 
is Py living et home ith you that ſhe hath Ttearnt 
remantic netions of love aud nonſenſe.” Lou 
don't imagine, I hope,“ cries the Squire, that I 
have taught her any ſuch things.“ © Your igno- 
rance, brother,” returned ſhe, © as the great Milton 
ſays, almoſt ſubdues my patience *.“ * D—n Mil- 
ton,“ anſwered the Squire, © if he had the inpu- 
dence to ſay fo to my ace, I'd lend him a douſe, 
thof he was never fo great a man. Patience! an 
you come to that, fitter, I have more occaſion of. 
patience, to be, uſed life ap over-grown ſchool- 
boy, as I am by you. Doe you think no one hath 
any underſtanding une he hath been about a 
court? Pox! the world is come to a fine pals in- 
deed, if we are all fools except a parcel of ronnd- 
Pox ! I hope the tines. 


* 


* The reader may, perhaps, ſuhdue his own paticnce, if he 


T-archcs for this in Milton. 
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dare a coming that we {M1 make fools of them, and 
every man ſhall enjoy his own: that's all, ſiſter, 
and every man ſhall enjoy his own, I hope to zee 
it, fifter, before the Hannover rats have ate up all 
our corn, and left us nothing but turneps to feed 
upon.“ I proteſt, brother,“ eries ſhe, © you are 
now got beyond my underſtanding. Your jargon 
of turneps and Hannover rats is to me perfectly 
unintelligihie.“ I believs,” cries he, © you don't 
© care to hear o'em ; but the country intereſt may 
« ſucceed ene day or other, for all thaty I wiſh, 
anſwered the lady, © you would think a little of your 
© daughter's intereſt; for, believe me, ſhe is in 
greater danger than tlre nation.” 4 juſt now,” {aid 
he, „you chid me for thinking on her, and would 
© ha? her leſt to you.“ And if you will promiſe to 
© interpoſe no more,” anſwered the, I will, out of 
© my regard to my niece, undertake the charge.” 
© Well, do then,“ ſaid the Squire, * for you know I 
© always agreed, that women are the propereſt to 
manage women,” 

Mas Weſtern then departed, muttering fomething 
with an air of diſdain, concerning women and the 
management of the nation. She immediately repaire 
ed to Soplüa's apartment, wid was now, after a day's 
confinement, releaſed again from her captivity. 
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